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Clementina Caputo and Julia Lougovaya 
Introduction 


The word óotpakov, ‘ostracon’, seems to have originally designated the shell of a 
shell-animal, be it a turtle or a clam;! from the apparently related word dotpeov (for 
‘oyster’), the English ‘oyster’, German ‘Auster’, Dutch ‘oester’, and Russian 'ycrpuua' 
ultimately derive. Eventually, dotpaxov came to mean any shell or sherd, in particular 
asherd of a ceramic vessel.” In Aristophanes’ Frogs the poet Aeschylus mocks the music 
in the plays of Euripides by saying that in place of a lyre the Muse of Euripides “is strik- 
ing pottery sherds”, ñ toi Ootpdxotc / ab xporoboo (11. 1305-1306). The word could 
also mean the ceramic vessel itself: annotations on jars from the Athenian Agora feature 
the genitive óotpákov in combination with a weight or volume designation,? while in 
the same Aristophanic play Aeschylus narrates a story of the wretched Oedipus, who as 
a baby was exposed ‘in a pot’, £v óotpóáku (Frogs, 1. 1190). In modern languages, how- 
ever, ‘ostracon’ usually refers not just to a potsherd, but to an inscribed sherd. Thus, the 
Oxford English Dictionary states under ‘ostracon’: "A potsherd (or occasionally: a piece 
of limestone) used in the ancient world as a writing surface, esp. for votive or hieratic 
purposes or (in Greek cities) for voting in an ostracism. Frequently in plural." 

The practice of using sherds in the procedure of ostracism in Classical Athens of 
the fifth century BCE is of course what made the word ‘ostracon’ famous. There, when a 
man of standing was perceived as potentially dangerous for the democracy, he could be 
voted into a ten-year exile through a procedure in which pottery sherds with the names 
of such individuals scratched on them were used as ballots. The material used for the 
ballots, the ostraca, gave the name to the voting process, ostracophoria, literally ‘car- 
rying of the sherds’, and to the practice of temporary banishment, ‘ostracism’.* Thou- 
sands of such ballot-ostraca were discovered during excavations both in the Agora and 
especially in the Kerameikos in Athens, and they tend to be studied as a separate and 
peculiar category of inscribed objects associated exclusively with Classical Athens.” 


1 Chantraine 1974, s. v. dotpaxov et Óo1petov. 

2 For the meaning 'shell', cf., above all, numerous instances of the term in Oppian's Halieutica, but 
also already the Homeric Hymn to Hermes, 1. 33. 

3 See, for example, Lang 1990, 65, for a discussion and list of references to twelve such items from the 
Agora, which date from the 2nd through the 6th c. CE. 

4 There is a vast amount of scholarly literature on ostracism in Athens; for a brief description of the 
practice, cf. Kristensen 2013, with further references to major works. 

5 Forthe finds from the Athenian Agora, cf. Lang 1990; for those in the Kerameikos, see now the spec- 
tacular edition of Brenne 2018. 


This publication originated in the Collaborative Research Centre 933 "Material Text Cultures. Materia- 
lity and Presence of Writing in Non-Typographic Societies" (subproject A09 "Writing on Ostraca in the 
Inner and Outer Mediterranean"). The CRC 933 is funded by the German Research Foundation (DFG). 
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Using pieces of broken pottery for scratching a few words was not a novel idea in 
the Mediterranean brought to life by the practice of ostracism: sherds with short mes- 
sages incised with a sharp object and dating from the sixth century BCE to late antiq- 
uity are known from Athens and elsewhere, even if not in great numbers.$ In order to 
avoid confusion with ‘classical’ ostraca used in ostracism, these inscribed sherds have 
been commonly, though rather misleadingly, called not ‘ostraca’, but graffiti. The 
latter term refers to the method of inscribing, by scratching, and is conventional in 
describing various marks made on complete vessels by scratching as opposed to those 
done in ink and known as tituli picti or dipinti. Since marks on complete vessels are 
much more numerous than messages on sherds in the Mediterranean outside Egypt, 
extending the terminology used for jar-marks to texts inscribed in the same way on 
sherds seemed unproblematic, especially for those scholars who dealt primarily with 
Aegean Greece. 

In Egypt, however, sherds of broken pottery or pieces of limestone served as a 
writing surface for short-form writing or drawing since the Old Kingdom (ca. 2600- 
2200 BCE). Papyrologists dealing with such texts from Egypt became accustomed 
early on to calling them ‘ostraca’.* Thousands were and continue to be found inscribed 
in the multitude of languages in use in Egypt over its long history, from Egyptian 
Hieratic, Demotic, and Coptic to Aramaic, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Meroitic, Arabic, and 
more. Increasingly, however, short-form texts on sherds are coming to light outside 
Egypt, especially from such areas as North Africa or Palestine. Most of them are writ- 
ten in ink, but there are occasional examples of incised sherds; irrespective of the 
mode of their inscribing it has become common in modern scholarship to call them 
ostraca, as long as a sherd was used, or rather recycled, as a writing support for the 
text it bears.? 

Itis the relationship of the text to the ceramic support that distinguishes ostraca 
from jar inscriptions: While jar inscriptions, which are also often referred to as dipinti, 
tituli picti, or dockets, are directly connected to the production of the vessel or its con- 
tent,'? texts on ostraca are secondary to the vessel’s original function. Material aspects 
of sherds used as ostraca, such as their source, context, or fabric can thus be relevant 


6 E.g., Lang 1976, 8-11, B1- B21; Johnston 1985. 

7 Thus, Mabel Lang's 1976 catalogue is entitled “Graffiti and Dipinti" and includes both inscriptions 
on complete jars and short-form texts inscribed on sherds. 

8 Forthebest surveys ofthe practice of using pottery sherds and limestone flakes as a writing material 
in Egypt, see Wilcken 1899, 3-19; Bülow-Jacobsen 2009, esp. 15-18; Bagnall 2011, 117-137. 

9 Cf. P.Gascou 16 or O.Brit. Mus.Copt. 1, p. 17, pl. 13.3, just to give a few examples of incised ostraca 
from areas where the majority are written in ink. For the use of the term ‘ostraca’ in the papyrological 
sense for messages inscribed on sherds irrespective of their origin and method of inscribing, see, for 
example, Dana 2015; Kashaev/Pavlichenko 2015; Sarri 2018. 

10 Scholarship on jar inscriptions, especially for those outside Egypt is vast; for brief general surveys, 
see, for example, Berdowski 2003 or Edmondson 2014; for material from Egypt, cf. foremost Fournet 
2012 with further bibliography. 
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for elucidating the circumstances of inscribing the texts that they bear." Complement- 
ing textual data with information derived from the material and the archaeological 
context of an ostracon might allow a researcher to tell more about the person who 
chose the sherd, his or her writing skills, the purpose for which the ostracon was pro- 
duced, as well as about the wider social, cultural, and historical context in which it 
was used. 

Recognizing the value of studying ostraca for understanding past societies and 
seeing it as a distinct subject requiring specific methodological approaches, we 
arranged an international conference in Heidelberg from 12-14 October 2017, Using 
Ostraca in the Ancient World: New Discoveries and Methodologies. Scholars with exper- 
tise in various areas of ancient studies— archaeology, papyrology, ceramology, Egyp- 
tology, Semitic studies, and imaging technologies—whose research involves working 
with ostraca were invited to share their experiences in dealing with this particular 
writing support and to explore the question of using ostraca as a cultural practice. 
This volume is the result of this meeting. 

The book collects nine papers, in which various aspects of research related to 
ostraca come into focus and intertwine, from documentation and interpretation of 
the archaeological context to examination of their physical characteristics to inves- 
tigation of the types of texts and peculiarities of their content. Most of the material 
discussed originates in Egypt, albeit from different historical periods; texts from North 
Africa, Greece, and the Near East receive only limited attention. Ostraca discussed in 
detail include those inscribed in Aramaic, Greek, and in Egyptian Hieratic, Demotic, 
and Coptic. Chronologically, they span the Pharaonic to Arabic period. Some papers 
give a glimpse into current excavations and discuss very recent discoveries, while 
others apply a modern interdisciplinary approach to long excavated material with the 
aim of contextualizing earlier findings. While all the papers explore specific features 
of ostraca as a writing material and of communication practices associated with them, 
they fall in terms of their focus and coverage into three sections. 

Contributions in the first section, “Documentation and Interpretation of Ostraca 
as Archaeological Objects", are devoted to the methodology of studying and doc- 
umenting ostraca in general. It opens with the paper by Paola Davoli *Papyri and 
Ostraca as Archaeological Objects: The Importance of the Context", in which she dis- 
cusses the very principle of viewing papyri and ostraca as archaeological objects, a 
seemingly obvious approach that, however, has been only recently developed as more 
scientific and collaborative methods of excavations have become widespread. Since 
most ostraca finds occur in secondary contexts, frequently dumps, and only in rare 


11 Cf. Caputo 2019 on the systematic study of material aspects of sherds used as ostraca and on the 
question of the possible relationship between the type of sherd chosen and the text written on it. 
See also The Heidelberg Ostraca Project (HOP) database, which aims to collect and make available 
information on material aspects of ostraca, https://ostraka.materiale-textkulturen.de/index.php (last 
accessed: 14.2.2020). 
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cases in primary contexts, the work of an archaeologist in documenting their location 
is crucial. On several examples, Davoli elucidates the process of understanding the 
depositional context of ostraca, in which distinct human and non-human actions, 
positive and negative, need to be determined in order to produce meaningful archae- 
ological stratification, within the matrix of which individual objects could be located. 

The insights from Davoli, a field archaeologist, are followed by a ceramological 
contribution by Clementina Caputo, “Pottery Sherds for Writing: An Overview of the 
Practice". Caputo turns her attention to the analysis of types of sherds used as writ- 
ing supports. Ceramological analysis of inscribed sherds against the background of 
pottery production and circulation in a given area does not only help identify the 
vessels from which ostraca originate, but also sheds light on questions of their prov- 
enance, chronology and technical production. Caputo surveys the practice of writ- 
ing on ostraca in different areas of Greco-Roman and Late Roman Egypt (332 BCE- 
642 CE), while taking into account their physical properties, types of texts inscribed 
and languages used, as well as the social and historical circumstances in which they 
originated. This comprehensive approach allows her to make progress in understand- 
ing the technology of production of some ostraca as artifacts and to define its charac- 
teristics and evolution. 

The last paper in the section, “Photography of Papyri and Ostraca", by Adam 
Bülow-Jacobsen, provides an overview of the whole range of modern imaging tech- 
niques for recording and studying ancient texts on different writing supports (papyri, 
ostraca, wood, parchment, wax-tablet). While describing a variety of methods that 
have given good results for documenting and deciphering ancient writing, such as 
Multispectral Imaging (MSI) or Reflectance Transformation Imaging (RTI), Bülow- 
Jacobsen devotes particular attention to infra-red photography, a comparatively cheap 
and easy method that has proved exceptionally fruitful in imaging ostraca. In the 
space of just a few pages, he manages to explain in a language comprehensible to 
non-initiated the physics of the discussed methods and to provide guidelines for pho- 
tographing ostraca in various conditions, including less ideals ones such as those 
found in archaeological excavations. 

Contributions in the next section, “Cultural Contexts and Practices", look at con- 
texts and practices in association with which ostraca were used as writing material. In 
*The Survival of Pharaonic Ostraca: Coincidence or Meaningful Patterns?" Ben Haring 
first gives a bird's-eye view of limestone and ceramic ostraca and their typology from 
pre-Hellenistic Egypt. Starting with the first known specimens of pictorial Predynas- 
tic and Hieratic ostraca from the Old Kingdom, he discusses the geographical distri- 
bution of the finds as well as the relation of their texts to those on papyri, and then 
focuses on ostraca from New Kingdom Thebes (ca. 1550-1070 BCE). While from most 
periods of Pharaonic history fewer texts survive on ostraca than on papyrus, many 
thousands of New Kingdom ostraca produced by both the administrators and the 
workmen of the royal necropolis have been found in Western Thebes. Haring ponders 
possible factors that may account for this spike in the evidence while also mapping 
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the apparent increase and subsequent decrease in production of ostraca within the 
Ramesside Period (the 19th and 20th Dynasties). 

Julia Lougovaya’s contribution “Greek Literary Ostraca Revisited” offers an 
updated survey of the somewhat unexpected use of sherds for literary texts from the 
Hellenistic to the early Byzantine period (ca. 3rd c. BCE-6th c. CE). It takes as its start- 
ing point an overview of such ostraca carried out by Paul Mertens 45 years earlier? 
and outlines rapid gains in the volume of Greek literary ostraca over recent decades as 
well as changes in scholarly views on what kind oftexts could be inscribed on a sherd. 
It then reviews various cultural contexts in which ostraca inscribed with non-docu- 
mentary texts are attested, from magic rituals to educational settings to possible theat- 
rical performances. In conclusion and as an example of a type of text that has emerged 
only recently, an edition of a literary ostracon from the military fort at Didymoi in the 
Eastern Desert of Egypt is given. Such texts offer us insight into literary tastes and 
activities of a wider strata of population than those preserved in the literature trans- 
mitted by the manuscript tradition. 

The importance of the archaeological context and the find location as well as of 
the juxtaposition of texts of similar typology but inscribed on different supports are at 
the center of the contributions in the final section of the volume, *Ostraca in Context: 
Case Studies", which comprises four papers devoted to ostraca from particular areas 
or archaeological sites. 

Margaretha Folmer's contribution “Hi Ahutab: Aramaic Letter Ostraca from Ele- 
phantine", examines the body of ostraca that were found, along with numerous 
papyri, inscribed in Aramaic and dating mostly to the fifth century BCE on the island 
of Elephantine at the beginning of the last century. Unlike the papyri, however, 
ostraca waited a century to be studied and published, a situation that reflects well the 
long-standing underprivileged position of ostraca in scholarship, further aggravated 
here by the fact that the Elephantine ostraca are fragmentary and difficult to read. 
Most of the ostraca concern private matters and served communication between those 
on the island and on the mainland. Building upon detailed analysis of a few exam- 
ples, Folmer outlines epistolary characteristics of the letters inscribed on ostraca and 
compares them with those of letters preserved on papyri. She concludes that letters on 
ostraca were used between people who appear to know each other well and demon- 
strates that the messages were concerned mostly with immediate affairs, somewhat 
akin to modern WhatsApp messages. 

Moving on to the Ptolemaic period, the contribution of Marie Pierre Chaufray and 
Bérangére Redon “Ostraca and Tituli Picti of Samut North and Bi'r Samut (Eastern 
Desert of Egypt). Some Reflections on Find Location" offers an example of scientific 
collaboration during the excavation and publication of written material. The paper 
presents ostraca and tituli picti, inscribed in Greek and Demotic, from two Ptolemaic 


12 Mertens 1975/1976. 
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sites in the Eastern Desert. One is a short-lived gold mine in Samut North dated to 
the late fourth century BCE, very beginning of the Hellenistic period, and the other 
is the large fortress of Bi'r Samut, located on the road leading from Edfu on the Nile 
to the Red Sea port of Berenike and occupied until the end of the third century BCE. 
Through more detailed case studies Chaufray and Redon show that analysis of the 
connection between the findspots and the content of ostraca or tituli picti may bring 
tangible results by helping not only to determine a date for the texts but also to iden- 
tify the functions of the rooms where they were found. Yet, as they also demonstrate, 
in other instances even a well-preserved archaeological context may fail to yield any 
conclusive stratigraphic information. 

Comparison ofthe types and possible usages of ostraca from two Egyptian temples 
complexes of the Greco-Roman period form the subject of Sandra Lippert and Maren 
Schentuleit's contribution *Demotic Ostraca and Their Use in Egyptian Temple Con- 
text from the Greco-Roman Period: Soknopaiou Nesos and Hut-Repit." While most of 
the ostraca from Soknopaiou Nesos in the Fayum come from century-old excavations, 
recent archaeological exploration of the site has shed some light on possible contexts 
of the earlier findings; ostraca from the temple complex of Hut-Repit in Middle Egypt, 
on the other hand, originate in excavations that are still ongoing. The two roughly 
contemporary sets of material allow the scholars to investigate the forms and types of 
texts for which ostraca were used and to draw meaningful comparison with the texts 
inscribed on other writing supports. This leads to some conclusions about the reasons 
for using ostraca for certain types of texts and about the function of these texts. 

The last contribution in the volume, “‘Forgive Me, Because I Could Not Find Papy- 
rus’: The Use and Distribution of Ostraca in Late Antique Western Thebes”, by Jennifer 
Cromwell, brings us back to the area of Western Thebes investigated in Haring's paper, 
but focuses on the late antique ostraca inscribed mostly in Coptic. The Theban area 
provides an excellent opportunity to examine the distribution and use of ostraca from 
aclearly defined region and chronological period. Yet, as Cromwell points out, despite 
the wealth of material, the study of ostraca from Thebes is not unproblematic. Many 
items are given a broad 'Theban' provenance, and one aim of her study is to refine 
such provenances, with the help of the material properties and content of the ostraca. 
She examines tendencies in the distribution and use of ostraca by sites and in rela- 
tion to the text types, with particular consideration given to school texts and specific 
writers. The contribution concludes with an edition of three Coptic ostraca found at 
Deir el-Bahri during the Metropolitan Museum of Art's excavations in the early part 
of the last century, which reflects some of the methodological problems involved in 
determining the provenance of texts in Western Thebes and in understanding how 
they circulated. 
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| Documentation and Interpretation of Ostraca 
as Archaeological Objects 


Paola Davoli 
Papyri and Ostraca as Archaeological Objects: 
The Importance of Context 


1 Introduction 


When in 1996 I started recording the physical properties of the ostraca found in the 
excavation at Bakchias/Kom Umm el-Atl in the Fayum as field archaeological direc- 
tor of the Joint Archaeological Mission of Bologna and Lecce Universities, I strongly 
believed that ostraca and papyri were archaeological objects and that they must be 
documented as such.’ While these objects are important because of the texts written 
on them, they also have material properties, which should not be ignored since they 
are an integral part of the object and of its production process. An ostracon consists 
of a pottery support, a fragment of a vessel, on which someone wrote a text: in mod- 
ern archaeological perspective, every object is part of production and consumption 
processes that are strictly linked with manufacturing technology and with personal, 
social, and cultural uses. This kind of cultural contextualization of objects allows us 
to study them as an integral part of life of the society that produced and used them, 
and not only as single items, pieces of art or texts. 

In the process of recording ostraca I became fascinated by a very basic question 
to which I did not have an answer: was the pottery fragment simply a piece of garbage 
found and used by chance by the scribe or, on the contrary, was it a purposeful choice? 
At that time, I had only a vague vision of the potential advantage of recording informa- 
tion about the material support of ostraca and would not imagine that it would become 
an important topic in papyrology, as Roger Bagnall pointed out in a recent article.^ I 
continued documenting ostraca supports also in my other field engagements with the 
help of ceramologists and registrars, in the hope to collect, sooner or later, a data-set 
that would be large and representative enough for a statistical analysis to try to answer 
my question. And the time and the persons did arrive, with Clementina Caputo's PhD 
research and now with the project directed by Julia Lougovaya.? The recording of the 
ostraca supports went far beyond my first experience and has produced impressive 
results reflected in recent publications and in several contributions in this volume.^ 


1 The documentation of ostraca supports was still not common in the 1990s: see Caputo 2018, 677- 
701; Caputo 2019. The data concerning the supports of Bakchias ostraca are included in M. Capasso's 
annual reports published in several volumes edited by Pernigotti/Capasso 1996-1999, 2000-2003. 

2 Cf. Bagnall 2016, 79-87. 

3 Caputo 2014, "Per una nuova interpretazione culturale della ceramica vascolare nell'Egitto Greco- 
Romano," unpublished PhD dissertation defended at the University of Salento in a cotutelle program 
with the University of Poitiers. 

4 Caputo/Cowey 2018, 62-75. 


@ Open Access. © 2020 Paola Davoli, published by De Gruyter JBA] This work is licensed under the Creative 
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As archaeological finds ostraca (and papyri) need to be recorded as objects found 
in specific archaeological contexts, the interpretation of which is crucial for a correct 
understanding of the use of the items. In this paper, I will focus my attention on the 
importance of the correct documentation and interpretation ofthe contexts vs ostraca. 


2 Theoretical Approach 


My field approach to ostraca and papyri is mainly archaeological. They are archaeo- 
logical objects just as all the other potsherds and objects found during the excavation 
and they must be processed, recorded, and studied as such. However, they also bear 
additional information by the virtue of being inscribed with texts which can tell us 
more about people involved, or dates and events concerned, or some economic param- 
eters.” This information can clarify the context of the excavation, and give it a more 
precise sense* and, vice versa, the archaeological context can add valuable informa- 
tion to the texts. This, however, should not be viewed as an easy equation because any 
archaeological context is the result of a long and complex formation process. 

In the last decades there has been a growing interest in combining textual and 
archaeological data in different geographical areas and historical periods, and con- 
sequently discussions of the theoretical approach have been on the rise, too." The 
“archaeology of texts” or “texts in context" have become familiar topics also in the 
field of papyrology, where they entail studying papyri in their archaeological find 
contexts, when these are documented.? So far, it has been rather papyrologists than 
archaeologists (or papyrologists in collaboration with archaeologists) who practice 
this kind of approaches in the analysis of the materials from excavations that are par- 
ticularly interesting for the rich papyrological evidence in context, like those carried 
out between 1924 and 1934 by the University of Michigan at Karanis/Kom Aushim, 
or more recently by Monash University at Kellis/Ismant el-Kharab.? Naturally, these 


5 This is also true for all the objects with inscriptions. 

6 The term "context" can have a variety of meanings, from material to cultural and historical, from 
local to global. Here *archaeological context" refers to physical entities, from the entire building with 
the stratigraphy found in it as a whole, to a single Stratigraphic Unit. For an overview of the use of this 
term in literature, see Carandini 2017; Gagos/Gates/Wilburn 2005, 171-173. 

7 This trend can be considered as part of a wider scholarly debate about the necessity of integrating 
historical and archaeological data: see at least the first issue of Archaeology and Text: A Journal for 
the Integration of Material Culture with Written Documents in the Ancient Mediterranean and Near East 
1 (2017). On a wide perspective: Moreland 2006, 135-151. See also Wilburn/Cook/Gates-Foster 2014, 
157-160; Davoli 2001. 

8 For a useful overview, see Gagos/Gates/Wilburn 2005, 171-188. 

9 Minnen 1994, 227-251; Stephan/Verhoogt 2005, 189—201; Cuvigny 2009, 30—58. T. G. Wilfong has suc- 
cessfully re-contextualized Coptic ostraca from Medinet Habu House 34 and identified a family archive, 
but could not carry out a more precise study of the house and its content because of the very poor 
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studies focus on the texts and the contexts tend to be described vaguely, with other 
items found there only listed and not studied in detail, especially in the cases when 
the documentation of earlier excavations is the base of the research. While these 
attempts show the importance of such an integrated approach, they also reveal the 
difficulties of interpreting archaeological data sets. As a result, two main views have 
prevailed, an optimistic and a pessimistic one. Holders of the first!? tend to assume 
that the presence of texts, and especially of a coherent cluster of them (like ancient 
archives) must have something to do with the place where they are found and with 
the people that produced or used those texts. Other objects found in the same context 
are considered and interpreted in the light of the texts and not by themselves, in their 
materiality and typology.” 

The pessimistic’ view, on the contrary, holds that although texts may help a lit- 
tle in the interpretation of the archaeological context in which they were found, they 
cannot be used to date the other artefacts from the same context. In this kind of theo- 
retical frame, a wide-scale approach to texts and contexts from the same settlement is 
the only possible attempt that can give a chance to achieve general or “ideal” results.” 

Both positive and negative arguments adduced by scholars in particular study- 
cases might be convincing,” but the results are not fully satisfactory because texts 
bring into mute contexts very detailed data, like names of people and dates, which 
find no correspondence, and some time are, or seem to be, in contrast with the find 
place and the other items. 

What should we think then about the feasibility of combining archaeological 
and textual data? Can we consider this opportunity as a real chance to enhance our 


documentation from the 1929 excavations: Wilfong 1990, 169-181. Th. Landvatter’s study of Karanis 
House B224 and its papyri reveals a theoretically correct archaeological approach in examining the 
problems of the interpretation of papyri found in archaeological contexts. However, it seems that the 
archaeological situation, and thus the reasons of the “mistake” made by the Michigan archaeologists in 
attributing the same bunch of papyri to two different levels, has not been completely understood. See 
Landvatter 2016, 1493-1518. On Kellis, see Nevett 2011, 15-31; Bowen 2015, with previous bibliography. 

10 Minnen 1994; Stephan 2010, 92-131. 

11 See for example Minnen 1994. 

12 Husselman 1971, 9; Nevett 2011, 15-31. 

13 For an example of reconstructing an "ideal type house" in Mesopotamia on the basis of archae- 
ological, textual, and ethnographical sources, see Faivre 2015, 293-309. Visual reconstruction tech- 
niques can be employed to integrate archaeological and textual data in creating an ideal image of the 
past, cf. Pavel 2017, 67-94. 

14 Nevett 2011 does not seem to take into account the fact that the buildings found are just the ruins 
ofthe original buildings and that, for example, roofs and upper stories are missing. The materials once 
stored above the ground floor ceiling may have disappeared due to the erosion or to human activities; 
alternatively, they may have fallen on the floors of the ground floor or collapsed into the filling of the 
rooms. In other words, objects found in the ruins of the ground floor rooms could have been stored 
originally on the upper stories and consequently they would not be necessarily associated with the 
people that once lived in the ground floor. 
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knowledge of the past or is it, due to the practical constraints, simply wishful think- 
ing? Generalization is always a mistake, particularly in archaeology, where an unpre- 
dictable number of actions, positive and negative, natural and anthropic, may have 
affected the artefacts and their contexts, both during and after their life span. While 
I share the general pessimism that comes from some of the attempts already made 
to combine textual and archaeological data, especially those from old excavations, I 
nevertheless believe that there is a possible, alternative way to use the data more con- 
sistently. The way to proceed must be from the archaeological study of the context, 
such as by the stratigraphic units, to the texts, and not the other way around, from 
the texts to the context. 

From an archaeological perspective, the findspot of an object is not a sufficient 
reason to assign it to the people that lived in the context or building where it was 
found, even if it is in a primary deposition. A good example is the famous bunch of 
papyri reused as filling in a threshold in House C 5026 at Karanis: they are certainly 
in primary deposition, but this was not their primary use.? Understanding and inter- 
preting archaeological contexts is a very difficult task because it starts from the very 
moment of the excavation and continues during the study of all the data recovered 
and the documentation produced during the excavation. To be able to use and under- 
stand the detailed information from texts found in context, we must first of all dis- 
tinguish between primary deposition and primary use of the objects and of the texts, 
while remembering that there may be more than one possible explanations for the 
formation of a context because the evidence is not necessarily all consistent. 

As renowned archaeologists once stated, we have to keep in mind that *archaeol- 
ogists do not discover the past as it was; they work on what becomes of what was.”'° 
With this limitation in mind, it is therefore possible to investigate the past through the 
combination of what remains of it. In particular, the identification of the stratigra- 
phy and the interpretation of its formation" are essential for the following contextual 
study. In this perspective, the materials found in single layers/stratigraphic units will 
gain a meaning, which is not necessarily their primary use (although it may be), but is 
mainly related to the dynamics that led individual objects to share a common deposi- 
tion or context with other objects. As an example, we can mention an assemblage of 
objects found on the floor of a laconicum, a part of the thermae building, excavated in 
Trimithis/Amheida (Fig. 1). There were several bowls, pigments and lumps of gypsum, 
iron nails and mud bricks, all materials not strictly related to the use of the thermae 
and not coherent with each other. Taken one by one, they can be defined and assigned 
a function, which may even fit—one way or another—the function of the room: the 
plaster may have been used to renovate the room, while the bowls may have served 


15 Claytor 2014, 161-164. 
16 Rathje/Shanks/Witmore 2013, 5. 
17 Schiffer 1987. 
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Fig. 1: Amheida area 2.1. Abandoned laconicum of a public bath of Roman period with waste on its 
floor. 


for drinking water or to mix the colors during the renovation works. However, studied 
all together in their context they reveal a specific formation process of the deposit and 
a completely different meaning of simply being waste, objects thrown out in an aban- 
doned and partly demolished room, the laconicum. It is therefore evident that in order 
to establish the relationship of an object, or of a text, with its find context, it is essen- 
tial to understand the nature and the formation process of the archaeological deposit, 
and not just the place, in which it was found.!? The correct evaluation of the nature of 
the stratigraphic unit is thus crucial for the interpretation of the texts and the objects 
found in it and for defining their relationships with the context. In other words, it is 
important to understand whether the objects are found in their primary deposition 
and whether they can be considered in their primary-usage context. 

This approach to considering texts in contexts differs from the methods practiced 
so far, and it is certainly more complex. Yet, the stratigraphic unit context and the 
dynamics of its formation are the starting point for a correct interpretation of the text 


18 Archaeological reports often refer to buildings and their content while analyzing mainly the floor 
level and without taking into consideration the original volume of the building. In these cases, the 
spatial analysis of the objects distribution is limited to a small part of the original living space and is 
thus often untenable, cf. Margueron/Gransard Desmond 2012, 397-410. 
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in context and vice versa.!? This is feasible for the excavations with detailed documen- 
tation of the stratigraphy. 

I must say that interpreting the stratigraphy is not as easy as it may appear and 
that, alas, the ideal excavation with perfect documentation does not exist, because 
the work is done by people and people can make various mistakes. An archaeological 
excavation is not an easy undertaking and the archaeologist is not a technician who 
applies mechanical rules in the action and in recording data.”° A proper archaeologist 
is more than a technician as well as a papyrologist is more than a translator. These 
basic and banal considerations are worth repeating to avoid potential misunderstand- 
ings in both fields. Interpretation is a key word for both disciplines, and in archaeol- 
ogy it comes with a good eye to identify stratigraphic units in the field. Mistakes in 
definition and identification of stratigraphic units are always possible, but proper 
documentation can usually help catch and resolve errors during the study process 
with all the data available and through a constant exchange of knowledge and opin- 
ions with specialists, including papyrologists. Such collaborative work leads to a bet- 
ter understanding of the stratigraphy and consequently of the general context, of the 
dynamics and chronology of construction, renovation, abandonment and post-aban- 
donment phases of the excavated buildings. The role played by the artefacts in this 
process of comprehension is important inasmuch as they are related to the formation 
ofthe layers. In this respect, the texts can gain extra information from the archaeolog- 
ical context, and vice versa. 

Among the most critical factors for the correct evaluation and interpretation of the 
contexts is the identification of the occurred negative actions, often not clearly recog- 
nizable, and of the post-abandonment events, which may have altered at different 
times the original state of things. The continuous transformation of buildings and 
of their contents in time must always be present in the mind of the scholar. Rarely do 
we find situations where settlements ceased to live suddenly and were then sealed, 
as in the case of Herculaneum and Pompeii. And even if the last stage of habitation 
was "frozen" and therefore offers us the possibility of a complete contextual study of 


19 Nevett 2011, 24 suggests a similar approach: “[...] archaeology can be used more effectively by 
analyzing it independently of the texts, rather than as a supplement to try to fill in details which the 
documentary sources omit." 

20 Very interesting for the methodology and the results is Stephan 2010; however, the author assumed 
that the data set produced by the University of Michigan Excavation in Karanis is reliable in attributing 
papyri to levels. There is no discussion about reliability of the data set and about the fact that the pat- 
tern distribution resulting from composed GIS is mainly accidental because of the numerous variable 
that cause the disappearance or the conservation of the papyri. Nevertheless, the general overview of 
the distribution of the papyri in a settlement is an interesting perspective, even if the relativity and the 
accidental nature of the data preservation must never be forgotten. 

21 The members of the two excavation teams I have the opportunity to direct, in Soknopaiou Nesos/ 
Dime and Trimithis/Amheida work in strict synergy. For the so-called reflexive method, see Hodder 2000. 
22 See at least Cameron/Tomka 1993. 
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buildings, people and objects, previous phases of habitation must be recognized and 
their interaction in the sequence/evolution of the buildings/settlement evaluated. The 
very life of the building and ofthe people who lived there entails continuous changes— 
sometimes irrelevant, other times important—even within a limited time frame. 

The dynamism of a residential context, in which ostraca and papyri can be found, 
is very high in terms of time and space. Materials and objects found inside a room did 
not necessarily belong to the life of that building, and even if they did, they may or 
may not have been original belongings of the inhabitants: they might have been col- 
lected to be reused, for example, and then left behind. Among possible reasons for an 
object to be in a certain context is the reuse of materials, a very common practice in 
Antiquity, much more frequent and extensive than commonly thought. 


3 Practical Approach: A Case Study 


As examples, I will refer to my own experience in excavating Greco-Roman settlements 
located in the western desert of Egypt, like Soknopaiou Nesos/Dime in the Fayum and 
Trimithis in Dakhla Oasis, contexts in which ostraca and papyri are preserved. The 
fairly good state of preservation of the two settlements is due to their original and 
current position in the desert; sand is the basic matrix of the stratigraphy together 
with mud used to made bricks and buildings, as well as floors. One of the main char- 
acter of these settlements is their long life, from pre-Ptolemaic to Late Roman peri- 
ods, which has led to the formation of artificial hills (kiman) formed by sequences of 
superimposed layers of anthropic and natural deposits, where positive actions acted 
together with negative ones, meaning, for example, construction and demolition of 
buildings or production and reuse of materials. Beside actions purposefully carried 
out by people living there in the past, we have to take into consideration natural phe- 
nomena as well as recent anthropic tampering, which all play a role in the formation 
ofthe current state of an archaeological site. In this kind of environment, natural phe- 
nomena that could affect a settlement during its habitation phase as well as after its 
abandonment consist mainly of sand accumulation and erosion, both caused by the 
desert winds, but there also occur earthquakes, subsidence and rains. The post-aban- 
donment period up to present day has been about fifteen centuries, during which 
changes in natural, social and economic environment occurred and affected directly 
or indirectly the preservation of the sites.? The dynamics that form the current state of 
the archaeological sites are complex and deserve much attention, because the correct 
interpretation of the archaeological remains can depend on a general understand- 
ing of these dynamics. In this kind of environment identification, interpretation and 
understanding of changes can be a challenge. 


23 See Davoli 2015, 87-112. 
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Fig. 2: Amheida area 2.1. The house of Serenos (B1). 


The excavation of the fourth-century house of Serenos and its surroundings at Trim- 
ithis in the Dakhla Oasis has been, in my opinion, a successful example of the con- 
textualization of texts according to the “alternative method" I described above. The 
archaeological Mission of New York University, directed by Roger Bagnall and myself 
as field director, found many Greek texts on more than one thousand ostraca and on 
walls (but no papyri) in the areas excavated so far. 

The house of Serenos is completely preserved at ground floor and up to about 
2.5 m in height (Fig. 2). The destruction of the upper part was due to erosion because 
it was exposed and not protected by the desert sand, which invaded the interior of 
the ground floor shortly after the house was abandoned. Mixed into the 2.5 meters 
of windblown sand were the collapses of walls and ceilings (Figs. 3 and 4). We could 
ascertain that the filling of the rooms was not recently disturbed, except for a few 
centimeters on top surface and for parts of room 1, where a rich painted decoration 
was repeatedly exposed. The majority of the stratigraphic units excavated were thus 
reliable: ostraca, other potsherds, and small objects were recovered at different eleva- 
tions within the rooms and basically in four different kinds of deposits: single objects 
scattered in windblown sand, groups of objects mixed with collapsed walls or ceilings, 
scattered objects in the dust covering the floor, and objects below the floors. The sub- 
sequent question was whether we could consider all the ostraca found in the filling 
of one room as part of the life of that room. In most cases we could ascertain that this 
was not the case. The identification and separate excavation of each stratigraphic 
unit, mainly identified by materials and position, gave us the possibility to keep apart 
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Fig.3: 

Amheida: filling 
of room 4 in 
Serenos's house: 
windblown sand 
and collapsed 
ceiling. 


Fig. 4: 

Amheida: filling 
of room 8 in 
Serenos's house. 
The collapse of 
the ceiling. 
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Fig. 5: Amheida: detail of the vault of room 14 in Serenos's house with chinking sherds. 


the objects found in them and to study the dynamics of formation of the deposits. 
The study of all materials forming the stratigraphic unit is necessary to determine its 
nature and possibly the date of its formation, while the study of single objects gives us 
better clues about the overall significance of the context. Thus, objects found mixed 
in a collapsed roof can be explained as part of the original upper story, whether a 
terraced roof or another room. However, this is not always the case with potsherds, 
as we have seen at Trimithis, where they are frequently used in mud brick masonry 
as chinking sherds or filling (Fig. 5). Accordingly, we have at least two explanations 
for the original provenance of the objects found in a collapse: they could have been 
objects used in the house but in a different room or area, or they were waste reused as 
building material. I will refer to these objects as "cluster type 1". 

Single objects floating in windblown sand filling are probably intrusions and it is 
impossible to know how, why, and when they ended up there. Their connection with 
the house or the room is therefore uncertain (“cluster type 2"). 

On the floor, we would expect to find the furniture of the room or whatever was 
left of it. The house of Serenos must have been richly furnished judging from a group 
of bronze lamps and vessels hidden in a pit in the floor of room 4 and the expensive 
painted wall decoration in four rooms, but apart from this, nothing relevant has been 
found. At a first glance, it looked like the abandonment was a slow process during 
which the family transferred all they could. However, the presence of that bronze trea- 
sure and of a couple of possible coin hoards hidden in rooms 4 and 14 suggests that 
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Fig. 6: Amheida: collapse of a wall on the floor of room 1 in Serenos's house caused by the robbery of 
the wooden lintels of the two doors. 


the family intended or hoped to return.” One would expect that in this case at least 
some pieces of furniture should have been left in situ, too. However, shortly after the 
abandonment, the house must have been entered by people who probably ransacked 
the furniture and removed all the wood elements, like the lintels and jambs of the 
doors and from the flat roofs, which caused at the same time abrupt collapses and 
the destabilization of walls and of the other ceilings (Fig. 6). As a result, what we have 
found on the floor are the ostraca and objects collapsed from the top of the room (with 
the same distinction as we have seen for "cluster 1") mixed with de facto refuse left 
behind on the floor by the family and by the robbers (Fig. 7).?? All these refuses are in 
their primary deposition, but among them only a few can be ascribed to the last phase 
of occupancy of Serenos's family and thus considered as of primary use (I will refer to 
this group of objects as “cluster type 3"). Again, it was not simply the position within 


24 The hypothesis that the coins found in these two rooms belonged to hoards is supported by the 
fact that they were numerous and scattered at floor level. In both cases the mud floors were not pre- 
served and they turned into powder because of the collapse of the ceilings. The collapses may have 
crashed the pots or containers where the coins were collected, presumably hidden in pits below the 
mud floors. 

25 On definition of de facto refuse, cf. Schiffer 1987, 89-96. 
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Fig. 7: Amheida: ostraca on the floor in room 2 in Serenos's house. 


the room that implied a connection between the objects and the original family living 
there. Rather, to determine whether there was a connection, we needed first to ana- 
lyze and interpret the dynamics of the formation processes of every stratigraphic unit 
and to identify, when possible, which materials were in their context of primary use. 

On the basis of several ostraca found on the floor in the house and identified as 
de facto refuse, the team's papyrologists were able to attribute the house to Serenos 
and his family.” These ostraca provide a series of names of people belonging to the 
same family and of related persons, whose activities span the period from about 
330 to 370 CE. Serenos, a member of the city council, is the central figure in these 
texts.” Business letters and delivery orders, some of which were written and signed 
by Serenos himself, reveal a circle of individuals engaged in estate activities centered 
around him.?? Most of these names appear also on ostraca found in a small dump 
accumulated just outside the house, in a narrow alley (room 43), and composed of 
domestic waste. The origin of this waste was thus recognized as the house of Serenos. 
Other ostraca identified through their names as related to the family were found in 
ceiling collapses (“cluster 1") and attributed to the upper story of the house. 


26 Bagnall/Ruffini 2012; Ast/Bagnall 2016. 
27 Bagnall et al. 2015, 87. 
28 Ast/Davoli 2016, 1458. 
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Fig. 8: Amheida: the powdered floor in room 4 in Serenos's house. 


Ostraca and objects found at floor level in room 4, of clearly mixed dates, suddenly 
disrupted our puzzle of the evidence (Fig. 8). In a closer examination of the room and 
its filling, we observed that the floor, made of common compacted mud, disintegrated 
under the weight of the collapse of the ceiling and became powder. As a consequence, 
the materials on the floor were comprised of those originally imbedded in the floor 
and of those below it, which belonged to the filling of the foundation of the room. 
Since they all came to be mixed together, they were collected by the archaeologists 
as one stratigraphic unit. In this case, we could go back to the original deposits of 
the objects thanks to a very accurate documentation of the elevation and position of 
single ostraca and coins and of most of the other diagnostic pieces, which allowed us 
to identify the materials originally buried below floor. The objects imbedded in the 
foundation filling (“cluster type 4”), which had been sealed by the mud floor, were 
not part of room 4 habitation phases even though they were found there. This was the 
first time we encountered a dump underlying this area and we continued to find the 
same dump below the other floors of the house, as well as below the floor in the streets 
(Fig. 9). In the latter area we found hundreds of ostraca predating the foundation of 
Serenos's house, which had nothing to do with this family. Several years of excava- 
tions and of studying the stratigraphy, with its features and objects, in a constant 
exchange of information with the colleagues of the team allowed us to reach a quite 
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Fig. 9: Amheida: waste filling the foundations below floor in room 4 in Serenos's house. 


clear view of the formation and reuse of this dump.?? The stratigraphic excavation of 
the dump and the subsequent study of the materials found there allowed us to under- 
stand its peculiar formation. It turned out that it was formed not where it was found, 
but was spread out on purpose over the area. Pottery, objects, and ostraca found in the 
different layers of the dump were in fact mixed and are not chronologically stratified, 
with twin ostraca found in different places and deposits.?? We came to the conclusion 
that a dump (or more than one) was used to flatten the area where Serenos's house 
was built. The materials found in it date mainly from the second to the end of the third 
century CE, with a few pre-Dynastic and pre-Roman items. In this case, the connection 
between the texts and their find contexts is not significant at all, as they come from 
artificially displaced waste. Nonetheless, significant data were recovered concerning 
the original use of a certain type of small ostraca with short texts: for the first time, we 
found some of them still embedded in the mud stoppers sealing jars and realized that 
they were tags (Fig. 10). The purpose and meaning of these short texts became clear 
because of the recovery of their primary context of use: the mud stopper. They supply 
information on the origin of the content of the jar through the mention of a plot of 


29 Ast/Davoli 2016, 1447-1471. 

30 A good example of twin ostraca (ostraca with the same shape and text) are inv. 11699 from below 
room 4 and inv. 14089 from below Street 2 (= O.Trim. 1.123 and O. Trim. 2.599). On methods of dump 
interpretations, see at least Sosna/Brunclíková 2017. 
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Fig. 10: Amheida: tag-ostracon on a mud stopper. 


land named after the well, as well as the name of the tenant. The texts close with the 
regnal year of production.” 

These jar-tags are common finds in Trimithis in the excavated areas, and their 
use is attested in the third and fourth century CE. Their texts produced a good deal 
of information about economic activities and personal names, while the study of the 
pottery supports by Clementina Caputo opened new perspectives on the way these 
tags were produced.?? Moreover, their connection with the stratigraphy and contexts 
allowed us to define better their chronology and expand our knowledge of different 
networks of people. The personal names mentioned on them, for example, can be 
assigned to two groups, one with traditional Egyptian names and the other comprised 
of Greek, Roman and Christian names. The two groups are also chronologically dis- 
tinct as belonging to pre- and post-Diocletian (284-305) periods.” 


31 Ast/Davoli 2016, 1459. 
32 Caputo 2016, 62-88. 
33 Bagnall 2015, 116-118. 
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The texts of the ostraca studied according to their archaeological contexts are 
published in two volumes in the Amheida series publications,?^ and the impact of the 
stratigraphic study on the comprehension of the texts and vice versa is immediately 
evident. Although in our excavations we never use ostraca and coins as chronological 
markers of stratigraphic units, in some cases we were able to refine the contexts' date 
to specific years thanks to ostraca and coins, a precision that would not be possible 
on solely the basis of typology of pottery and objects. Thanks to our reliable contexts, 
the richness of data recovered in different excavated areas, the fairly precise chronol- 
ogy of the various occupation phases, our ceramologists were able to establish good 
chronologies for the use and production of several types of vessels.” This important 
contribution was made possible by the precision in dating the stratigraphy, which is 
based on its careful multidisciplinary study and on analysis of texts in their archaeo- 
logical context. 

The case study presented here, as far as archaeological situation is concerned, 
is of average complexity. The results of the multidisciplinary study of the evidence 
collected according to the stratigraphic unit method allowed us to distinguish among 
events that occurred at different times in the past and to assign the texts, ostraca in 
this case, to their proper phase of use rather than to the building or the place where 
they were found. As we have seen, ostraca from clusters 1 to 4 have different prove- 
nance, dates and use even though they were found in the same room or building. Fur- 
thermore, we learned that ostraca, like other potsherds, may have had many lives as a 
durable material well suited to be reused several times and for different purposes. For 
this reason, ostraca can be found in contexts and deposits of a later date than those 
of their primary use and thus we must be very cautious in their evaluation within the 
find contexts. Their identification and dating independently from those of the archae- 
ological context is thus essential to avoid misinterpretations. However, the possibil- 
ity to study the archaeological context in its entirety, that means in its stratigraphic 
sequence and with the data coming from all the materials and objects found in it, can 
explain the “function” of the ostraca within the context. 


4 Conclusions 


Beside deficiency of documentation of earlier excavations, there seem to have been 
two main problems in the past studies concerned with re-contextualization of papyri 
and ostraca that prevented satisfactory results. Firstly, attempts to study texts within 
their findspots tend to pay little to no attention to the formation processes that brought 
them to those spots. Secondly, such studies are usually carried out by specialists of 


34 Bagnall/Ruffini 2012; Ast/Bagnall 2016. 
35 Bagnallet al. 2017, 195—211; Caputo/Marchand/Soto 2017, 1011-1026. 
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a single discipline, such as papyrology, even when a need for an interdisciplinary 
collaboration is acknowledged. While a good knowledge of archaeological theories 
about data interpretation is certainly a good starting point, archaeological skills and 
field experience, in particular of the kind and nature of the archaeological remains 
we are dealing with, is crucial for a reliable critical approach to the data and to the 
records produced by the archaeologists. A multidisciplinary approach in the true 
meaning of the term, which entails a collaboration of different specialists in the field, 
in which archaeologists are no less important than papyrologists or historians,?Ó is 
surely the best way to make sense of our data. I am well aware that this is not an easy 
task, especially when we have to deal with earlier excavations, yet it can be aimed for 
when circumstances allow it. The integrated multidisciplinary approach adopted by 
the Amheida team” has produced highly satisfactory results. There, papyrologists, 
historians, ceramologists, and archaeologists, all with their own skills, were essen- 
tial in building the complex picture and none of them would have reached the same 
result without the others. Studying the texts within their contexts and studying the 
archaeological contexts with texts in them are a very complex matter that no single 
specialist can afford, as already noted some years ago by the late Traianos Gagos and 
his collaborators.” 
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Clementina Caputo 
Pottery Sherds for Writing: 
An Overview of the Practice 


Two materially oriented revolutions have transformed the study of ancient documents in recent 
decades: first, a new interest in the ancient production of written artifacts; and second, the 
concern with the archaeological contexts [...]. Interest has undeniably shifted in the direction 
of the broader cultural horizons of the ancient world in their embodied form, and away from 
disembodied canonical texts.! 


In 2016, Roger S. Bagnall used these words to acknowledge the growing interest in the 
ancient production of written artifacts. Ostraca provide us with two sets of informa- 
tion: first, the written record which changes a common sherd into an ostracon; sec- 
ond, the material record which inform us on the technical process of production and 
the support's previous life. We should never forget that the environment in which texts 
are produced is a vital factor in influencing the use of material on which scribes wrote. 
An equally important role is played by the available technological knowledge and the 
degree to which this permeated the communities producing the ostraca. 

Itis unquestionable that for a long time the complex nature of the ostraca has not 
been fully appreciated in scholarship. Philologists, mostly concerned with the written 
texts, did not always reached out to ceramologists and archaeologists who, in turn, 
showed some degree of interest in such a complex topic only in the last few decades.” I 
fully agree with Bagnall when he affirms that we should recognize that we are witness- 
ing not a “neutral and accidental" revolution but a gradual development: the process 
is neither linear nor sudden? This was triggered by circumstances in which, at the 
‘signals’ emitted by someone, the others were tuned to the same frequency, creating 
a resonance phenomenon. 

Ostracon, like any other artifact, must be considered as a memory storage tool.^ 
It represents the materialization of the way of thinking and communicating of an 


1 Bagnall 2016, 79 and 87. 
2 Caputo 2019a. 

3 Bagnall 2016, 86. 

4 Pollock 2016, 282. 
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individual or a group of individuals at a specific time and place. The writer has used 
a precise technology and practice to create it, choosing among those at his or her dis- 
posal, and applying it to the ostraca. This action created an entanglement between 
producer and product which was maintained throughout the life of the artifact, and 
many more connections were established as more individuals came into contact with 
it. Keeping in mind that the final goal of our studies is to reconstruct history,’ every 
artifact must be considered not as a mere object but as an agent, a small, single unit 
or ‘node’ inside a big network, a dynamic entity capable of influencing and be influ- 
enced in turn.® 

The vast majority of ostraca were produced on ceramic. This is not surprising 
because ceramic was one of the most commonly used, recycled, and reused materi- 
als in the ancient world, so much so that it appears to be omnipresent, inexpensive, 
and always available.’ Because of this view of the ceramic material, scholars often 
consider it superfluous to investigate the reasons for the ancients’ choice of ceramic 
as an alternative writing support. Although the data collected systematically from the 
archaeological excavations, combined with the study of different corpora of ostraca, 
reveals a much more nuanced picture, many publications still state that the use of 
sherds for producing ostraca is always accidental, that the fragments come almost 
exclusively from amphorae, and that ostraca are always small sherds used for short 
texts. These assumptions may have been valid, had they been scientifically demon- 
strated, but this is not the case. Until a few decades ago, systematic study of the 
materiality of ostraca had been sporadic and ostraca had been hardly considered an 
important part of the contexts and place in which they had been found or produced. 
Therefore, it is ultimately impossible to prove that containers such as amphorae were 
used more commonly than other ceramic forms, or that the fragments chosen to be 
written upon were randomly picked up. Furthermore, were ostraca consistently in the 
shape of small sherds or is this only a commonly held belief derived from the lack of 
systematic investigations for different places and periods? 

I believe it is necessary to provide and discuss a few case-studies which might 
help answer some of these questions. Although the following examples cannot be 
considered as illustrative for the whole ostraca production in the ancient world, they 
are among the best documented to date and they are based upon systematic ceramo- 
logical classifications of the ostraca as well as an extensive study of the site’s ceramic 
productions. This precision of documentation allows one to draw meaningful com- 
parisons between the frequency of text-bearing fragments and that of uninscribed 
sherds. 


5 Cuvigny 2018. 
6 Olsen 2003, 96. 
7 Pefia 2007, 160; Biilow-Jacobsen 2009, 15. 
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1 Counting Sherds: Some Key Case Studies 
from Egypt 


When examining the main settlements of Greco-Roman and Late Antique Egypt that 
have yielded large numbers of texts on potsherds, we immediately turn our attention 
to regions such as the Fayum (Table 1),? the Eastern and Western Deserts,’ the Theban 
area, and the Aswan region in Upper Egypt. 

One of the most representative examples from the Fayum is the Greco-Roman site 
of Soknopaiou Nesos, modern Dime, located at the northern border of the lake Qarun. 
It functioned as a religious center around the oracle temple of the god Soknopaios.!? 
Papyrological evidence attests to the foundation of the kome in the third century BCE, 
and suggests that the site was abandoned in the third century CE." The Soknopaiou 
Nesos Project (SNP), directed by Mario Capasso and Paola Davoli, began excavations 
in 2003, and by the 2014 season had uncovered the area of the main temple (known as 
ST20) and completed the topographical and ceramological surveys of the settlement 
and the surrounding territory.” 

I have been working as the site ceramologist since 2006. The research conducted 
in the field and the ceramological survey have resulted in a chrono-typological cat- 
alogue of the main ceramic types and in a classification of the petro-fabrics associ- 
ated with these types. The ceramological repertory for the site extends chronologically 
from the Ptolemaic period through the seventh-early eighth century CE.? According 
to the type and fabric/ware classification system,“ the morphological repertoire con- 
sists mainly of Egyptian productions utilized in religious practices and for daily life. 


8 For most of the sites mentioned in the table, the figures do not include the unpublished results of 
recently resumed excavations. See also Bagnall 2011, 119, Table 6. 

9 For the updated number of texts inventoried by site, see Cuvigny 2018, 195. The numbers indicated 
in the table comprise both ostraca and dipinti. See also Brun et al. 2018. 

10 Capasso 2015. See also Chaufray et al. 2018. 

11 In general, the excavations of the last 14 years produced a lot of material dating to the earlier 
phases, i. e., third century BCE to third century CE ceramics, objects and texts. However, there is also 
evidence of activities beyond this period, at least from the fourth to the early eighth centuries CE. See 
Davoli 2015; Caputo/Davoli (forthcoming). 

12 Marchand 2012. See also Chiesi et al. 2012. A detailed and complete analysis of the archaeological 
contexts and a report on the quantities and types of written materials found in the excavated areas was 
published in the 2012 volume Soknopaiou Nesos Project I, see Capasso/Davoli 2012. 

13 See Dixneuf 2012. 

14 The term ‘fabric’ is employed for the basic clay body with inclusions, either naturally occurred or 
intentionally added by the potters, and characteristics of the fired product, such as hardness, degree 
of porosity, and color. The term *ware' identifies a specific combination of one fabric with one surface 
treatment or combination of treatments, such as pale surface coating, or pale surface coating with 
polish, etc. For the preliminary fabric classification system for the site, see Dixneuf 2012, 317-318. For 
more detailed descriptions and comparisons with other Greco-Roman Egyptian productions see The 
Levantine Ceramic Project, https://www.levantineceramics.org (last accessed: 29.1.2020). 
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The categories of transport containers are the most attested in Soknopaiou Nesos' 
assemblages (19.7 96), together with bowls (21.3 96), cooking pots (13.5 96), and jars 
(13.396). These forms are largely made of alluvial Nile clay (F1). The recognized imports 
represent a small percentage and they consist mostly of amphorae coming from the 
Mediterranean basin and the Aegean area, dated between the third century BCE and 
the seventh century CE. The closest parallels for Soknopaiou Nesos' ceramic comes 
from the corpora of other sites in the Fayum, such as Tebtynis,? Bakchias,' Medinet 
Madi,” Karanis,'® and Hawara.” 

The ceramic field catalogue is used to identify all ceramic fragments found at the 
site as well as to classify the inscribed sherds. Around 600 ostraca were found by the 
SNP during the 2003 to 2017 stratigraphic excavation seasons.”° Most of the ostraca, 
dated to the Roman period and mainly written in Egyptian Demotic (91.7 96),?* come 
from inside the temenos, where they were concentrated at the east and west ends 
of the courtyard (C1), between the Ptolemaic Temple ST18 and the Roman Temple 
ST20, in two dump layers. Additionally, 28 ostraca were found in modern dumps, 
resulting from the 1910 excavation by Friedrich Zucker and Wilhelm Schubart, and 
located at the temenos's western outer side.” Before the 2000s excavations, the most 
significant discovery of ostraca (228 in total) was made during the expedition of the 
Königliche Museen of Berlin directed by Zucker and Schubart and carried out in 1909— 
1910 (O. Dime I).” The corpus of ostraca found to date at Soknopaiou Nesos comprises 
mainly documentary texts, such as accounts related to the economic activities of the 
temple, and various lists (lists of names, Phylai lists, and food provisions). Most com- 
mon are name-ostraca, recording one or two personal male names, possibly related 
to the priests at Soknopaiou Nesos.™ These short texts are written on rather small, 
roughly quadrangular, sherds (ranging from 3.5 to 8 cm in width, from 3.5 to 9 cm in 


15 Ballet/Potudnikiewicz 2012. 

16 Gasperini 2014. 

17 Bartoli 2006. For the report of the ceramic materials found during the several years of excavation 
(1984-2005), see also Bresciani et al. 2006. 

18 Johnson 1981. 

19 Marchand 2009. 

20 All the ostraca are kept in the general storehouse for the Fayum in Kom Aushim, ancient Karanis. 
21 A limited number of ostraca are written in Greek (3.7 96), Greek/Demotic (0.296), Demotic/Greek 
(0.5 96) and Coptic (0.8 96). The rest are pictorial (1.7 96) and unknown texts (1.5 96). 

22 OnZucker's excavation, see Zucker/Schubart 1971, 5—55, especially 14. All the ostraca found during 
the 2003-2014 Soknopaiou Nesos excavations are at present under study by M. Capasso (Università 
del Salento-Lecce), M. A. Stadler, and C. Arlt (Würzburg University). A comprehensive study of all the 
written materials from the recent excavations, including the ostraca, will appear in the volume Sok- 
nopaiou Nesos Project II (forthcoming). For a preliminary study, see Capasso 2012; Stadler 2012. See 
also Arlt 2013. 

23 These ostraca were published in 2006 by Sandra Lippert and Maren Schentuleit (O.Dime I), see 
Lippert/Schentuleit 2006. See also Lippert/Schentuleit in this volume. 

24 Arlt 2013. 
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length, and from 0.6 to 1.6 cm in thickness), whereas lists and accounts are generally 
written on large potsherds or even almost complete containers.” In order to integrate 
the ostraca's textual information with their physical properties, the entire corpus from 
Soknopaiou Nesos has been analyzed according to the newly compiled ceramological 
data for the site.’ The great majority of the ostraca are from Egyptian early-Roman 
amphorae AE 2/3 and AE 3 (96.2%), while the rest is divided among bowls, pots, jars, 
and unclassified forms. So far, no ostraca in calcareous clay have been found. 

Although I compared the data from the analysis of the fragments used as writing 
supports at Soknopaiou Nesos with the results available for the published groups of 
ostraca from other sites located in the Fayum,” the research has encountered signif- 
icant difficulties. For most ostraca, it is possible to deduce from the photos, often in 
black and white, or from basic published information that amphorae fragments were 
used as writing supports. However, in these publications the descriptions of the vessel 
types to which the inscribed sherds belong are often not specific enough for a more 
precise identification, and, most importantly, the data coming from the ostraca study 
are almost never compared to a systematic quantification of the ceramics available 
from the sites where they were found. Therefore, it is evident that without in-depth 
analyses of large assemblages of ostraca (containing the largest possible number of 
statistical units) and ceramic materials from various archaeological sites it is impos- 
sible to determine the trends that favored the choice of a specific vessel for writing a 
specific type of text or if this was ever considered important. Furthermore, apart from 
the accurate study and classification conducted on ceramic materials for some of the 
abovementioned settlements, there are no systematic studies of pottery from many 
other excavated sites: in most instances, it is impossible to compare the frequency of 
text-bearing fragments to that of uninscribed sherds. 


25 The study of the Berlin pieces, conducted in 2016, revealed that for certain types of texts, such as 
name lists and accounts, large parts or even almost complete amphorae were used. This is the first at- 
testation of this practice at the site. A detailed description of the reassembled fragments and re-edition 
of their texts can be found in Caputo/Cowey 2018. 

26 A detailed study of the materiality of the ostraca found during the SNP recent excavations will be 
published in the volume Soknopaiou Nesos Project II, cf. Capasso/Davoli (forthcoming). 

27 Foran overview of the publications concerning the ostraca from Bakchias/Kom Umm el-Atl, visit the 
page http://papyri.info/bibliosearch and search for ‘Bakchias’ and ‘ostraca’ (last accessed: 24.1.2020); 
Reiter 2007; Caputo 2018, 687, fn. 59. For an overview of the published ostraca from Karanis/Kom Aus- 
him, visit the page http://papyri.info/bibliosearch and search for ‘Karanis’ and ‘ostraca’ (last accessed: 
24.1.2020). The edition of the ostraca from Narmouthis/Kom Medinet Madi (O.Medin.Madi, O. Nam. I-II, 
and O.Narm.Dem. I-III) was the goal of a research program developed by the Department of Egyptology 
at Pisa University under the direction of Edda Bresciani. A digital photographic archive of the ostraca 
was created for the originals kept in the Egyptian Museum in Cairo; see Bresciani et al. 2002; http://www. 
egittologia.unipi.it/pisaegypt/BibMedinet.htm (last accessed: 4.2.2020). For the ostraca from Philadel- 
phia/Kom el-Kharaba el-Kebir (Darb Gerza) see also Caputo 2018, 2019; Lougovaya 2018. For the ostraca 
from Tebtynis/Kom Umm el-Boreigat, see Gallazzi 1998, 185—207; Litinas 2008b; Gallazzi 2018; consult 
http://papyri.info/bibliosearch with the search terms ‘Tebtynis’ and ‘ostraca’ (last accessed: 24.1.2020). 
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Tab. 1: Ostraca from Fayum. Source: Trismegistos Database, https: //www.trismegistos.org, searched 
on February 4, 2020. 


Place Ostraca (TM) 
Bakchias 39 
Dionysias 30 
Euhemeria 31 
Karanis 1058 
Krokodilopolis 29 
Magdola 4 
Naqlun 2 
Narmouthis 708 
Philadelphia 137 
Philoteris 3 
Soknopaiou Nesos 252 
Tebtynis 140 
Theadelphia 68 


If we turn to the sites of the Eastern Desert, remarkable case studies are presented by 
the ostraca from the Roman praesidia of Krokodil6, on the Koptos to Myos Hormos 
road, and from Didymoi, located on the Koptos to Berenike road.?? 

The stratigraphic excavations at Krokodilö/Al-Muwayh carried out by the team 
of the Institute francais d'archéologie orientale (Ifao) in 1996-1997 yielded 772 ostraca 
IO. Krok. I-II)? All of them were found in the southwest dump, near the fortress's 
southern gate. This dump was formed by the discarded materials produced by the 
renovation of the camp during the reign of Trajan.?? 

According to the ceramic analysis made by Jean-Pierre Brun,” among the materials 
recovered in the ancient dump of Krokodiló, amphorae came from a context positively 


28 Another praesidium with well-preserved dumps rich in ostraca is Maximianon, see Cuvigny 2005, 
1; Brun 2007, 505; Cuvigny 2018. On some ostraca and ceramics from Maximianon, see Bülow-Jacob- 
sen/Cuvigny/Fournet 1994, 27-42; Brun 1994, 7-26. Furthermore, over 9.000 ostraca, mostly Greek, 
were found during the excavations carried out at Mons Claudianus, see Bingen et al. 1992; Bingen et 
al. 1997; Cuvigny 2000; Bülow-Jacobsen 2009. See also Bingen 1996, 29-38; Maxfield/Peacock 2006. 
29 Cuvigny 2018, 195. Not all ostraca have been published yet. The first volume of ostraca from Kroko- 
diló (O. Krok. I), published by Hélène Cuvigny in 2005, consists of the editions of 151 Greek and Latin 
texts, mainly military correspondence; the second volume (O.Krok. II), published by Adam Biilow-Ja- 
cobsen, Jean-Luc Fournet, and Bérangére Redon in 2019, contains the edition of further 189 texts, 
which are private letters exchanged between the inhabitants of Krokodiló and the neighboring forts, 
Phoinikon and Persou. 

30 Both stratigraphical and textual data indicate that ostraca found in the early layers of the dump 
date to the beginning of Trajan's reign, while the foundation of the praesidium probably goes back to 
at least the Flavian period. The documents are associated with the military presence in the camp and 
in the Eastern Desert in general, and date to the early second century CE, see Cuvigny 2003, 83-90; 
Cuvigny 2005, 2. 

31 Brun 2003, 503—513; Brun 2007, 505—523, especially 516—517. 
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dated to the first quarter of the second century CE. 2048 amphorae were found in this 
dump, which was in use for about twenty years. Of these, 95.6 % (1957 out of 2048) 
are Egyptian amphorae, mainly wine Egyptian amphorae-type 3 (AE 3-Form 1);” 
while 47 are Dressel 2/4 amphorae from the Mariout (2.3 96). Among the imports there 
are 20 Dressel 2/4 from Laodicea in Syria (196, and 5196 of imports attested in the 
dump), 8 Dressel 2/4 from Italy (0.4 96, and 20 96 of imports attested in the dump), 
6 flat-bottomed amphorae from Campania Type Formiche (0.3 96), 2 examples of 
Galois 4 amphora (0.196), one Cretan amphora, and 7 unknown eastern amphorae 
(0.3 96).?? Other 1572 vessels found in this dump are common ware, produced either in 
Tód-Koptos calcareous clay (35 96), alluvial clay (mainly cooking pots, 2496), Aswan 
ceramic (16 %),* thin-walled vessels from Aswan (5%), or Early Egyptian Ware (0.5 96). 

Among the fragments that were used as ostraca, at least three different typologies 
of vessels were identified.” The first group includes fragments from the AE 3-Form 1 
(66.4 960). Among the texts inscribed on these fragments is the dossier of Capito, the 
curator of Krokodiló during the prefecture of Cosconius, which comprises private doc- 
uments and copies of official correspondence.* Large fragments or even entire AE 3 
amphorae had been also used for the so-called Amphora of the Barbarians, other 
ostraca inscribed with related documents, and some dipinti. The second group com- 
prises fragments of Aswan amphorae (28.6 96). Inscribed on these large fragments are 
postal daybooks on couriers who left Krokodiló for nearby praesidia and copies of 
circulars sent by the Prefect of Berenike (Artorius Priscillus) to various curators of the 
Myos Hormos road during his prefecture.?® Two hands, one of which has been called 
*hand Ephip', because of the writer's propensity to misspell the name of the month 
Epeiph, are responsible for most documents in this group.” The third and the least 
attested type, comprised fragments of calcareous clay, with yellow or white slipped 
surfaces (596), inscribed mostly with letters.^? 

The archaeological methodology used in the study ofthe inscribed materials from 
Krokodiló has been applied for another praesidium of the Eastern Desert, Didymoi/ 


32 They are made of alluvial clay, with an average height of 90 cm. This type of AE 3, classified by 
Dixneuf as variant 5.2 — C, was produced in the area between el-Kab and Koptos between the late 
first- early third centuries CE and spread mainly in the Eastern Desert and the Theban region, see Dix- 
neuf 2011, 128 and 340, fig. 111. See also Lawall 2003, 172-177; Brun 2007, 507-508, Fig. 3.1 and Fig. 4. 
33 Brun 2003, 508; Brun 2007, 516-517. 

34 On the ateliers and the productions of the amphorae from Aswan, see Ballet/Vichy 1992, 113-116. 
35 Cuvigny 2005, 8. The percentage is based only on the data published in the first volume of the 
ostraca from Krokodiló. 

36 Cuvigny 2005, 9-32 and 33-52. 

37 Cuvigny uses the term dipinto to indicate a jar label, see Cuvigny 2005, 135-158 and 173-175. 

38 Cuvigny 2005, 53-75 and 77-112. 

39 The second hand is characterized by a bilinear script, which is described as regular but without 
elegance; see Cuvigny 2005, 99. 

40 Cuvigny 2005, 114—115 and 132-133. 
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Khashm al-Minayah.*' According to Brun’s ceramic analysis, “? the outer dump (Phases 
1-11) has yielded Egyptian and imported amphorae (57.6 % in total),*? and other ves- 
sels (42.4 96). In particular, 2954 are Egyptian amphorae AE 3-Form 1 in alluvial clay 
(55.58%), 54 are amphorae from Aswan (1.19 96), 9 are Egyptian amphorae AE 4 from 
Mariout (0.17 96), and 41 are imported amphorae (0.79 96). To this are added the con- 
tainers in calcareous clay (12.49 96); common wares and thin walled wares from Aswan 
(12.30 96); cooking pots (9.39 96); Eastern Sigillata A productions (around 0.9 96); and 
the rest are other vessels (7.27 96). These percentages are consistent with those from 
the ceramic materials found inside the fort (Phase 12).^* 

The ostraca (O.Did.), mostly in Greek, but also some in Latin, form the largest 
part of the written material (970 pieces). The texts are mainly daily journals, mes- 
sages, accounts, orders of delivery of goods transported through the Desert of Bere- 
nike, and texts on the organization and life within the fort.^é The ostraca were found 
in the fort's inner and outer dumps. The dating of the texts shows that the occupants 
of the praesidium after its reconstruction in 176/177 CE continued to dispose of their 
waste both inside and outside the fort at least until 210-220 CE." After this period, 
the external dump ceased to be used in favor of the intramural one. This interpreta- 
tion is supported by the different ceramic types used for writing during the two peri- 
ods,^? such as fragments of Aswan amphorae for the ostraca dated to 76/77-150 CE 
(1396) as opposed to fragments of bottles from Aswan (gourde) for those dated to 
176/177-250 CE (0.7 96).? In general, the great majority of the ostraca are from Egyp- 
tian amphorae-type 3 (AE 3-Form 1, 76.6 96); 5.7 % are on calcareous clay sherds; 2.3 96 
are on thick pink unpitched fragments; 13.7 % are on Aswan clay (of which 0.7 96 are 


41 The praesidium of Didymoi is one of the main fortresses on the road from Koptos to Berenike. The 
two volumes devoted to the site, published by Cuvigny in 2011 and 2012, contain the results of the 
archaeological excavations and the study of objects (vol. I) and the editions of the texts (vol. II), see 
Cuvigny 2011, 2012. See also Brun et al. 2018. 

42 Brun 2011, 115-119, 2007, 505-516. 

43 3.058 amphorae have been counted in this dump. 

44 Cuvigny 2011, 54. This is detectable also for the ostraca from Mons Claudianus and Maximianon, 
see Brun 2007, 517-521. 

45 510 ostraca out of 970 are published in volume II, Cuvigny 2012. For the images of the ostraca from 
Didymoi, cf. http://www.ifao.egnet.net/bases/publications/fifao67 (last accessed: 24.1.2020). 

46 Cuvigny 2012, 2-3. 

47 In particular, the ostraca dated to the Premiére période were in the earliest layers of the external 
dump, while those of the Seconde période were all concentrated in the internal landfill and, in smaller 
quantities, in the later layers of the outer dump. The dates of the ostraca found within the fort are all 
after 176 CE, Cuvigny 2012, 2-3. 

48 This is also supported by the hands of the scribes that are different for the two periods and by the 
terminology used in the texts, see Cuvigny 2012, 4. 

49 Among the Egyptian productions, the Aswan wine amphorae disappeared from the reign of Mar- 
cus Aurelius on, to be replaced by the gourdes, which had the same function (possibly for passum), see 
Brun 2007, 513; Brun 2011, 115-129. See also Ballet 2001, 120-122. 
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gourdes); 1% are on Eastern amphorae. The remaining 0.6 96 is divided between light 
unpitched and calcareous amphorae fragments. 

In the sites examined above, both from the Fayum and the Eastern Desert, an 
extensive use of amphorae is evident. However, when looking carefully at the percent- 
ages of containers for each site, amphorae do not show an overwhelming frequency 
when compared to other vessels. On the contrary, it is undeniable that amphora frag- 
ments are the most common sherd/support in the production of ostraca, and therefore 
it can be concluded that in these areas during the Roman period there was a deliberate 
choice of amphora fragments as a writing support. 

A different picture arises from the analysis of some ostraca-groups found in the 
Western Desert. I will focus my attention on two sites located in the Dakhla oasis: 
Trimithis/Amheida and Kellis/Ismant el-Kharab. 

In 2015, I completed the study of the sherds used as ostraca that were discovered 
at the site of Amheida.*° Nearly 900 inscribed fragments (O.Trim.)?' were found during 
the 2004-2013 stratigraphic excavations conducted by “The Amheida Project”, under 
the general direction of Roger S. Bagnall and the field direction of Paola Davoli. The 
contexts in which the ostraca were found are for the most part consistent with dump 
layers and occupational deposits (75 %).°* The Greek texts, dated to the fourth century 
CE, form the largest part of the corpus (91.5 %). The remaining sherds are inscribed 
with Egyptian Demotic (2.8 %) and Hieratic texts (1.5 %); there also 12 pictorial ostraca 
(1.3 %) and 26 unidentified pieces (2.9 %). The subjects covered by the Greek texts 
include distributions of food, administration of wells, the commercial life of the oasis 
and its inhabitants’ education, and other aspects of everyday life. The most common 
category of texts is that of little labels or tags (344 examples, or 36 % of the total). 
Generally, the tags provide us with three pieces of information: a year; the name of 
the place from which the product comes (usually a well name); and the name of an 
individual. In a few cases, the name of a vineyard replaces the personal name.” The 
ostraca used as tags are rather consistent in shape and size, with rectangular and 
triangular outlines that range from 1.4 to 6.1cm in width and 1.9 to 71cm in height. 
The remaining texts (i. e., letters, accounts, etc.) are written on fragments of irregular 
quadrangular shapes, at most 6 cm in width and 18.5 cm in height. The thickness of 
these sherds is between 0.5 and 1 cm. 


50 The results of this work have been published in Caputo 2016; see also Bagnall 2016, 81. 

51 See Bagnall/Ruffini 2012 (O. Trim. I) and Ast/Bagnall 2016 (O.Trim. II); Hope 2004, 5-28 (O. Kellis). 
52 The dump layers are primarily foundation fills or dumped waste, but ostraca were also found on 
the surface or embedded in the walls as building material, see Ast/Davoli 2016. 

53 The use of these ostraca has been clarified thanks to the excavation of the house B10, in which R1 
yielded eighty-one ostraca, all of them small tags or labels. Some of these were found still inserted into 
the top of a mud jar stopper, and a few of these stoppers were still in situ on top of their jars, showing 
exactly how the tags were used, see Bagnall et al. 2017. See also Bagnall/Ruffini 2012, 120—143; Ast/ 
Bagnall 2016, 89-91; Ast/Davoli 2016, 1458-1467. 
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Most of the ostraca from Amheida are from locally produced vessels (common 
wares): 604 from jars (65.3 96), 43 from kegs (4.6 96), 35 from jugs (3.8 96), 28 from 
basins, craters, and large bowls (3.0 96), 17 from small bowls (1.8 96), 10 from cooking 
pots (1.196), and 6 from lids (0.6 96).^^ An additional 182 ostraca are made from locally 
produced vessels, for which it was not possible to define the shape. The analysis of 
main fabrics of the ostraca is based primarily on the Dakhleh Oasis Fabric System 
classification by Colin Hope.” The highest percentage (96.5 96) belongs to fragments 
in iron-rich clay body Group A fabrics (i. e., A1a/A2a fired red-brown, A1b/A2b fired 
grey, and A5), the same used in the production of the majority of containers found at 
the site. 1.6 % is fine iron-rich, dense-bodied, brittle fabric (A11 fired light grey), used 
in the production of containers known as Christian Brittle Ware. 1.04 % is in open-tex- 
tured calcareous local clay (B10 fired pale green) used mainly for jugs. Only 0.86 96 is 
in B3, a medium- to dense-bodied fabric, fired orange/pink or yellow/brown, associ- 
ated with the yellow slipped productions from Kharga Oasis. There are no ostraca in 
Fine Oasis Red Slip Ware (A27), amphorae, or imports from other areas of Egypt and 
the Mediterranean. 

A similar situation emerges from Kellis/Ismant el-Kharab, a site in the Dakhla 
oasis. The volume edited by Klaas A. Worp contains the edition and study of 293 Greek 
texts of which 234 are ostraca (O.Kellis).^ The ostraca were recovered during exca- 
vations directed by Colin A. Hope over a period of fifteen years.” They comprise a 
variety of text types, including tax and other receipts, orders for deliveries of various 
commodities, accounts, private letters, lists of names, contracts, memoranda, school 
and astrological texts, and jar dockets. Chronologically, they range from the second 
to the fourth centuries CE.” 

Most of the texts are written in black ink on quite small ceramic fragments that 
were reused from the vessels’ bodies. Hope’s ceramological study of the O.Kellis 
ostraca is based on the surface color (ware) of the sherd/support. According to his 
results, the most common wares used for inscribing are Pla (27.98 %) and P1b (31.65 96) 
that correspond to fabrics Ala and Alb. Sherds from other wares were rarely used. 
The percentages calculated on the basis of wares show that Reddish-brown uncoated 


54 See Caputo 2016. 

55 For the fabric description, see Hope et al. 2000; Hope 2004, 7-9; Gill 2016, 49-51. The character- 
istic of the clays and the classification of the main oasis fabrics and wares have been the subject of a 
number of studies. For the clays and ceramic materials of the oasis, see Soukiassian et al. 1990, 75-85; 
Marchand/Tallet 1999; Hope 1999; Patten 2000, 87-104; Eccleston 2006. 

56 Worp 2004, 1-4 and 169-178. For the edition of the Coptic ostraca, see Gardner/Alcock/Funk 1999, 
280-281 (= P. Kellis V, O.KellisCopt. 1-2); Gardner 1999. 

57 Excavation reports can be accessed at https://www.monash.edu/arts/philosophical-historical- 
international-studies/dakhleh-oasis-project/excavations (last accessed: 31.1.2020). See also Bagnall/ 
Davoli 2011, 140 fn. 270-273. 

58 The latest date so far attested by texts either on ostraca or on papyri from Kellis is the fourth cen- 
tury CE; see Worp 2004, 1 and 220-226. 
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surfaces (33.486 %) and Grey uncoated surfaces (39.449 96) were used more frequently 
than Cream-coated surfaces (17.890 96), Greenish uncoated surfaces (8.25696), and 
Red-coated surfaces (0.917 %).5° 

This confirms the data obtained from the Amheida ostraca, where fabrics Ala/b 
(ware P1a/b) and A2a/b (ware P2a/b) were recognized in 85 % of ceramics produced 
locally. The containers made of these fabrics are mainly bowls, basins, craters, cook- 
ing vessels, jars, and kegs. In both sites, and in the Great Oasis in general, the trans- 
port containers used for the trade of local products were mostly of local production, 
such as jars, kegs,$? and flasks/bottles®: the presence of amphorae— not only from the 
Nile Valley, but also from the Mediterranean basin—is quite rare Pi 

That the use of ostraca was not confined to Greco-Roman period is evidenced 
by a large number of Byzantine/early Islamic Coptic examples.® In particular, sev- 
eral thousand of Coptic ostraca were found during the archaeological campaigns car- 
ried out in the Theban area of Upper Egypt from the late nineteenth century to the 
present.™ There, ostraca both in limestone and pottery were used from the Pharaonic 
through Byzantine period.“ Since I am interested in case studies with good documen- 
tation of both ostraca and ceramic production, I will focus just on one such site, that 
of the Theban Tomb (TT) 29 at Sheikh Abd el-Gurna.5* 

Over 800 ostraca (O.Frange) from TT29 were published by Anne Boud'hors and 
Chantal Heurtel in 2010.5" The monk Frange settled in tomb TT29, originally the Eigh- 
teenth Dynasty tomb of Amenemope, during the first half of the eighth century CE. 
Frange is the main protagonist of this corpus, as the majority of ostraca were either writ- 
ten by him (86.1 %) or to him (13.9 %).°® Texts related to the previous occupants of the 
cell and dated to the seventh century are also included among the published material 


59 Hope 2004, 7-9. 

60 On the kegs in the Great Oasis, see Henein 1997, 161-166; Hope 2000; Marchand 2000; Rougeulle/ 
Marchand 2011, 443, fn.13. See also Ballet 2019, 155-160; Soto Marín 2019, 192-200; Chevalier 2019, 
203-206, Figures 12.1-12.2. 

61 Ballet/Vichy 1992, 119; Ballet 2004, 221-225. 

62 Hope/Ross 2007. See also Ballet 2019, 162-165; Caputo 2019b; Chevalier 2019. 

63 Brooks Hedstrom 2017, 25, fig. 7; Wipszycka 2009, 2018. 

64 Krause 2010. 

65 Forthe useand distribution of ostraca in Late Antique Western Thebes and updated bibliography, 
see Cromwell in this volume. 

66 The archaeological mission of the Université Libre of Bruxelles (ULB) in the Theban necropolis 
was directed by Roland Tefnin from 1999 to 2006, and later by Laurent Bavay, see Boud'hors/Heurtel 
2010, 7. 

67 Boud'hors/Heurtel 2010. According to Bavay, a group of more than 1200 ostraca on ceramic and 
limestone fragments was found in TT 29, see Bavay 2007, 389. 

68 Letters written in the hand of Frange have been found also at Djeme, MMA 1152, Monastery of 
Epiphanius, Ramesseum, Topos of Saint Mark, and TT 85. 
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(53 ostraca).9? All the texts, mainly letters and exercises or drafts, are written primarily 
on potsherds (85.1%), while a smaller number is on limestone flakes (14.9 %).7° 

According to Laurent Bavay's preliminary study of the ceramic material found in 
TT29,” the assemblage consisted mostly of complete vessels (ca. 80 complete profiles 
where initially counted), consistent with ceramic types generally used in a two-to- 
three person household.” Fine tableware is largely attested by red slip productions of 
the Aswan workshops (Egyptian Red Slip A), while the Nile clay imitations (Egyptian 
Red Slip B) are very poorly represented. Among the regional productions, flasks dec- 
orated with spiral patterns and pots with white/brown painted decorations, probably 
from the workshops installed in the funerary temple of Seti I in Gournah, have been 
found. Cooking ware made of alluvial clay includes various plates and thin-walled 
pots (all handleless), as well as curved bowls used in food preparation. While storage 
jars are very rare, at least five qawadis (pots used for water wheels) have been identi- 
fied as part of Frange’s assemblage.” 

The most common Egyptian amphorae identified in this assemblage are the Late 
Roman Amphora 7 type. At least five main different types are reported, all dated to 
the first half of the eighth century and probably reflecting the use of different sup- 
ply sources.“ Aswan wine amphorae made of kaolinitic clay are particularly rare: 
only two diagnostic fragments have been attributed to this production.” The Egyp- 
tian brown amphorae, characterized by a thick red/pink slip covering the outer sur- 
face and called *pseudo-Aswan' amphorae because they imitate those of Aswan, are 
attested only by a single diagnostic fragment." Finally, Bavay describes at least six 
examples of North African amphora.” The dating of the ceramic materials confirms 
the assignment of the presence and activity of Frange in TT29 to the second half of the 
seventh century-first half of the eighth century. 


69 Heurtel 2008; Boud'hors/Heurtel 2010, 397-432 (O. Frange 752-805). 

70 According to Boud'hors and Heurtel, some of the limestone ostraca can be dated to the first half 
of the seventh century, thus belonging to the predecessors of Frange, see Heurtel 2008; Boud'hors/ 
Heurtel 2010, 22-23. For the different use of the writing support see Boud’hors/Heurtel 2010, 15. 

71 Bavay 2007, 2008. 

72 Because of the preliminary nature of the study, precise numbers of vessels and amphorae which 
constitute the assemblage are only seldom provided in Bavay's article. 

73 According to Bavay it is unlikely that a saqqiyeh was installed in the Theban mountain in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the TT 29, so possibly these containers were used as storage jars. 

74 Bavay 2007, 391-393. 

75 The fragments correspond to Gempeler K715 type, with narrow and elongated shape and pitched 
internal surface. Gempeler 1992, 191-192; Bavay 2007, 394-395. 

76 They are identical in shape to Gempeler K715 type. A dump of these amphorae was identified 
during the survey carried out by P. Ballet near a workshop installed on the west side of the settlement 
of Edfu, see Ballet et al. 1991, 140. 

77 Bavay 2007, 393-394. 
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Among the ceramic ostraca found in TT29, 89.7%, there are texts inscribed on 
fragments of Egyptian amphorae: 8.2% are sherds from other vessels, 1.8 96 are sherds 
from table wares, and only 0.3 % are fragments from imported amphora.” If we look 
only at the ostraca written by Frange, 58.2 % are from LRA 7, 22.1% are from ‘pseudo- 
Aswan’ amphora, 8.4 96 are on common wares in Marl and Nile clays, 75% are on 
Aswan amphora, 296 are on Egyptian Red Slip A, 1.596 are on other vessels, and 
0.4 % are on LRA 1. It should be noted that among the ostraca addressed to Frange, 
76 ostraca are written by his sister Tsié. Tsié used mainly two types of supports: 37 of 
the ostraca are from LRA 7, 31 are from ‘pseudo-Aswan’ amphora, 7 are from Aswan, 
and only one is on common Nile clay ware. Therefore, both Frange and Tsié seemed 
to favor sherds from the same categories of vessels, mostly LRA 7 and ‘pseudo-Aswan’ 
amphorae. However, while the use of fragments from LRA 7 is understandable, since 
these containers were the commonest containers during this period and most promi- 
nent in Frange's ceramic assemblage (nothing can be speculated about Tsié's), the use 
of ‘pseudo-Aswan’ amphora fragments seems to be less instinctive and more deliber- 
ate. As stated by Bavay, the small number of written fragments from Aswan amphora 
compared to the ‘pseudo-Aswan’ productions could be due to the fact that while the 
Aswan amphorae were hardly distributed in the north of the country, the *pseudo-As- 
wan' amphorae from Edfu may have covered the whole Theban region, extending 
northward as far as Medamoud, where Tsié lived. This could reflect Tsié's preference 
for these red/pink sherds which, when not available from the Aswan amphora, were 
replaced by fragments of amphora imitating them.” 

Lastly, I would like to turn my attention to another group of Coptic ostraca (65 
in total) found at the beginning of the twentieth century at Elephantine and now in 
the Louvre Collection in Paris.*? This small group of ostraca, dated between the sixth 
and seventh centuries CE, comprises mostly incomplete texts (only 1 out of 65 is com- 
plete). They are debt recognition, military accounts, texts related to the economic and 
commercial activities, and name lists.?* During a visit to the Collection in September 
2018, I had the opportunity to analyze and draw all 65 fragments.?? The great majority 
of the texts are written on originally complete large plates and bowls (72.3 96), 21.6 % 
are fragments from lids and casseroles, and only 6.196 are on undefinable sherds from 
closed forms. Generally, the texts cover the inner and outer surfaces and are arranged 


78 The percentages have been calculated on the basis of Bavay's ostraca description made in Boud'hors/ 
Heurtel 2010. Similar proportions are reported for the ceramic ostraca on pottery discovered in the 
MMA 1152, another Coptic hermitage at Sheikh Abd el-Gurna, see Górecki/Eajtar 2012, 138 fn. 5. 

79 Bavay 2007, 396. 

80 Bacot/Heurtel 2000, 17-45. 

81 Bacot/Heurtel 2000, 41-43. 

82 I would like to thank Dr. Marc Etienne, Curator of the collection in the Départment des Antiquités 
Égyptiennes du Musée du Louvre, for allowing me to study these ostraca. 
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according to a circular layout, following the vessel's shape. The identified types are 
made in Pink Aswan clay and can be dated to the sixth-seventh century CE.9 

The data collected from analysis of the written sherds from Trimithis and Kellis, 
on the one side, and Elephantine, on the other, clearly shows that in all three cases 
fragments from the containers available on the sites are used (which, as we have seen, 
are not necessarily amphorae).?^ However, it is extremely interesting that although, 
in contrast to the Great Oasis, amphorae were produced in Elephantine and conse- 
quently their fragments should have been easily available for writing there, complete 
open shapes belonging to table ware were evidently preferred as writing supports. 


2 Possible Criteria of Selection 


All the examined case-studies indicate that while the choice of writing materials was 
generally dictated by practical needs, including the immediate availability of certain 
ceramic types versus others, it is evident that specific selection criteria were also at 
play. Indeed, even when amphorae were not the most commonly used containers, 
still their fragments could be preferred as writing supports (e. g., in the Fayum, East- 
ern Desert, or Theban area). On the other hand, it is clear that in other areas (e. g., in 
the Dakhla oasis) amphora fragments were far from ubiquitous and thus the choice 
of supports was made among other categories of containers, which were also selected 
to respond to specific needs (e. g., in Elephantine). Thus, the use of certain sherds or 
shapes as writing supports may have depended not only on the availability of certain 
ceramic types but also on the intentions and experience of each writer. In this section 
I examine possible criteria which may have influenced the selection of a sherd for 
writing, while refraining from translating modern perceptions into ancient practices. 

For example, one might wonder if the fragments were chosen because of the color 
or treatment of their surfaces or if they were selected according to their sizes or shapes. 

Regarding the issue of surface color, light-colored surfaces seem a logical choice, 
as the ink would have been easier to read. However, this criterion does not seem to 
have played a consistent role in the supports' selection. Indeed, while for the Greek 
documents written by the ‘hand Ephip’ in Krokodiló, for the Coptic letters between 


83 I am very grateful to Nicole High-Steskal, Denise Katzjäger, and Laura Rembart for their precious 
advice and for sharing with me the results of their work on Elephantine's ceramic materials. Denise 
Katzjáger, and Laura Rembart have just completed their dissertations on the Hellenistic, Roman, Byz- 
antine, and early Islamic pottery from Aswan and Elephantine (around 250,000 pottery fragments 
from the recent German-Austrian-Swiss excavations both on Elephantine and in Syene) and com- 
pletely revised Gempeler 1992. Furthermore, Lisa Peloschek studied the petro-fabrics of the Syene/ 
Elephantine material for her dissertation (completed in 2015), see Katzjáger/Peloschek/Rembart 2016. 
84 The assemblage is small and is not representative of all the contemporaneous ostraca production 
in the area. 
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Tsié and Frange, and the Coptic ostraca from Elephantine the red/pink color of the 
Aswan or ‘pseudo-Aswan’ ceramics was favored, at Trimithis and Kellis darker sur- 
faces were preferred over lighter ones, which were completely ignored. Where avail- 
able, amphora fragments characterized by brown surfaces were normally used for 
ostraca and were chosen over other common vessels with red or orange surfaces such 
as bowls, dishes, basins, etc. In all these instances, surface color does not seem to 
constitute a main determinant in the selection process. 

When looking at some categories of ostraca, one detects the systematic use of 
fragments from a specific category of vessels, the consistency in shape, and overall 
similarities in dimensions. This is true particularly for groups of ostraca that were 
meant to be serial rather than isolated or occasional, such as receipts, tags, name-os- 
traca, and most of the administrative or documentary ostraca. It seems logical to 
assume that any individual who had the necessity to produce dozens of ostraca, all 
similar in size and content, would have secured the fragments in advance possibly 
by drawing them from private or public landfills that could have been located in the 
proximity, both intra or extra moenia. 

For example, during labeling in Trimithis or balloting in Soknopaiou Nesos,?* 
scribes would have needed, for practical reasons, to keep all the fragments ready 
for use. This does not imply that scribes were routinely or personally surveying the 
grounds to find the most appropriate fragments to write on. The process of obtaining 
writing supports must have started with the breaking of a ceramic vessel, a common 
occurrence due to high daily usage. The larger-bodied sherds were selected and col- 
lected for reuse as ostraca; this selection could have taken place immediately after a 
vessel broke within the house, or later on, once the sherds had been discarded in an 
open dump. At present, it is impossible to ascertain if one of these two practices was 
favored over the other. Possible attendants or the writer himself may have broken 
larger fragments into smaller ones by using a sharp tool to hit their surfaces, most 
likely a flint or a hammer. Such a blunt stroke would have produced a group of smaller 
and differently shaped sherds. Only those of a predetermined size would be kept, and 
the rest would be discarded. 

In January-February 2014, I conducted a series of experiments using ceramics 
from Trimithis/Amheida to test my theory (Table 2). Large-sized, flat-walled sherds 
of the most common fabrics, which were used in antiquity as writing supports for the 
ostraca, were collected on site. 


85 Anyone who knows an ancient Egyptian trash dump, regardless of the time of formation and its 
size, is well aware of the quantity and variety of ceramic materials that can be found there. For an 
overview of the Egyptian dumps during the Roman period, see Ballet/Cordier/Dieudonné-Glad 2003. 
See also Dupré Raventós/Remolà 2000. 

86 Name-ostraca, close in shape and layout to those found in Soknopaiou Nesos, and generally at- 
tested in Fayum, have been also found at Tel Arad. Only eight ostraca can be ascribed to this category 
of texts. They are dated to the 8th century BCE, see Aharoni 1968, 29, Figure 17. 
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Tab. 2: Characteristics of the fabrics and sherds used for the experiment. 


Fabric Ala A1b A5 A11 B10 
Description Medium to Medium to Medium to Fine dense- Open-bodied, 
coarse tex- coarse ferru- coarse ferru- bodied medium to 
tured ferrugi- ginous fabric. ginous fabric mudstone/ coarse quartz 
nous fabric. Itis fired grey (quartz/sand- shale fabric. marl fabric. 
It is fired red to dark grey. rich variant of Itis fired light Itis fired to 
to brown/ A1). Itisfired grey to grey, cream to pale 
orange. over-fired with grey core green. 
purple-brown and orange/ 
to grey in pink zones. 
color. 
Ware Uncoated Uncoated Cream coated Uncoated Cream coated 
Shape Storage jar; Storage jar; Storage jar; Thin-walled Filter jug 
Keg Keg Jug cooking pot 


Wallthickness 0.7-1cm 0.7-1 cm 0.5-0.8 cm 0.5-0.7 cm 0.5-0.9 cm 


For these experiments, I utilized tools that were common in Roman house building, 
carpentry, or other daily tasks, such as small picks and pounders, as well as unworked 
stones and flints, available and in use in ancient times (Fig. 1). The sherds of different 
fabrics were tested with each tool, and the results of how the tools affected the ways 
in which the sherds broke were recorded (Table 3). 


Fig. 1: Tools used during 
the experiment (from 
left to right): Small Pick, 
Flint, Stone, Pounder. 
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Tab. 3: Test results with the different tools on the different fabrics. 


Tools Ala Aib A5 A11 B10 
Small pick Regular break, Regular Irregular Regular break, Irregular break, 
defined edges. break, break, defined edges. indented edges. 
defined indented The hits damage 
edges. edges. the surface of 
the ceramic 
material. 
Flint Regular break, Regular Irregular Regular break, Irregular break, 
defined edges. break, break, defined edges. indented edges. 
Not effective defined indented The hits damage 
on thicker wall edges. edges. the surface of 
fragments the ceramic 
(0.9—1 cm); material. 
more suitable for 


breaking walls 
with a thickness 
between 0.7-0.9 


cm. 
Stone Regular break, Regular Irregular Irregular break, Irregular break, 
indented break, break, indented indented edges. 
edges. The tool indented indented edges. The The hits damage 
damages the edges. edges. hits damage the surface of 
surface of the the surface of the ceramic 
ceramic material. the ceramic material. 
material. 
Pounder Regular break, Regular Irregular Irregular break, Irregular break, 
indented edges. break, break, indented indented edges. 
The hits damage indented indented edges. The The hits damage 
the surface of edges. edges. hits damage the surface of 
the ceramic the surface of the ceramic 
material. the ceramic material. 
material. 


The experiment demonstrated that, when hit with sharp tools such as small picks 
and flints, sherds in Ala and Alb fabrics, as well as half of the All samples, had a bet- 
ter resistance to the impact: the breaks were more regular and the newly cut sherds 
were characterized by defined edges (indicated in the Table 3 in italics) (Fig. 2). Tools 
with flatter surfaces broke the sherds very irregularly and made them unusable. The 
thickness of the sherds turned out to be a very important requisite (« 0.9 cm), since 
thicker walls did not break easily. Finally, body sherds were preferable to rims, bases, 
or handles, as these three parts of a vessel, with their thicker sections, did not result 
in regularly-shaped cuts. Also in antiquity, at Trimithis/Amheida, sherds from Group 
A vessels were preferred in ostraca making. While it is true that this ceramic type was 
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Fig. 2: Sherds resulting from the experiment. 


the most common at the site and thus readily available, the choice of these fragments 
for ostraca was possibly also influenced by the intrinsic qualities ofthe fabric. Indeed, 
Group A sherds are characterized by a crystallized fabric that facilitates sharp breaks. 
This is, in contrast, not true for B10 and A11 fabrics: during the experiment, B10 sherds 
were almost completely pulverized when hit by any of the available tools, while A11 
sherds shattered when hit by flat surface tools such as stone and pounder. In these 
instances, the ceramic fragments could not be reused as writing surfaces. 

These experiments gave insights on the process of creation of specific types of 
ostraca such as well tags. These tags were produced in the hundreds from common 
wares and they needed to be roughly similar in shapes and sizes as they had to be 
fitted on the top of mud stoppers.*’ It is highly improbable that scribes would scout 
the open dumps to find hundreds of small sherds of the same size and fabric when 
they could have easily made them out of larger fragments readily available in the 


87 Bagnall et al. 2017. 
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OTrim 1.123 OTrim 2.599 
0 5 cm 


Fig. 3: Two identical Well Tags with Pmoun Formula. 


households. The suggested scenario is also corroborated by the well-attested ancient 
practice of reuse of ceramics through cutting, drilling, and reshaping.?? 

Two ostraca (O. Trim. I 123 and O.Trim. II 599) found at the site confirm this argu- 
ment in that they share fabric, size, shape, and identical text, both in words and lay- 
out (Fig. 3).? While this theory currently lacks systematic study and comprehensive 
archaeological data, its preliminary results are promising and could indicate a way 
forward in the investigation of the practice of producing ostraca in series. 

In the case of longer texts, such as letters, lists, and memoranda, the writing sup- 
port needed to be bigger, in order to accommodate more lines of writing, and flatter, 
in order to facilitate the process of writing. Large-bodied containers and vessels, like 
amphorae, jars, basins, and sigas seem to have been preferred since they provided a 
wider field to fit one or multiple texts.?? 

The results of my experiments suggest that scribes were probably keeping at hand 
large pieces of broken pots to use as writing material; pieces of the same pot, once bro- 
ken up in smaller fragments, could have been used on different days and by different 
scribes, for multiple messages. This is confirmed by two ostraca from Amheida that 
could be joined together: for example, two Greek ostraca (O.Trim. II 806-807) dated 
to the second half of the fourth century CE with two separate texts written at different 
angles by the same hand, were clearly cut out from the same container.?' Both texts 
are memoranda for delivery of hay, and they were written on two joining sherds with 
part of the rim (diameter 25.6 cm) of a large bowl (Fig. 4). The same practice has been 
recognized for two Greek ostraca, dated to the third century CE, from Chersonesos on 
the northern coast of Crete (O.Cret. Chers. 4471 and O.Cret. Chers. 7+61),° and at least 


88 Pefia 2007. 

89 Ast/Davoli 2016; Caputo 2016, 83, Figure 17. 
90 Peña 2007, 162. 

91 Ast/Bagnall 2016, 250—251. 

92 Litinas 2008a, 10, 41-42, 61 and 63, Plate XLV. 
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Fig. 4: Two separate texts, written at a different angle on the same broken large bowl (O. Trim. II 
8064807). 


for one Hebrew ostracon from the Israelite Samaria, dated to the eighth century BCE.?? 
It is also worth mentioning some examples from the Athenian Agora and the Kera- 
meikos.?* It has been argued that these ostraca, among which scholars recognized 


93 Tappy 2016, 198, Plate IV (Nos. 45-46). See also Niemann 2008. 
94 For the ostraca from the Agora, see Giugni 2001, 66-70, Figures 5-8. For the ostraca from the Ker- 
ameikos, see Brenne 2018. 
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several written sherds as coming from the same broken vessel, were ‘prefabricated’ by 
the scribes to have them on the ready during the ostracism votes. 

The practice of reshaping ceramic fragments is well attested in other groups 
of ostraca in Egypt, such as Greek ostraca from Philadelphia in the Fayum,? Greek 
ostraca from Mons Claudianus in the Eastern Desert,” as well as in other regions, 
e.g. in Latin ostraca from Carthage in North Africa? or in the Hebrew ostraca from 
Tel Arad in the Negev.?5 The standardized, roughly rectangular, shapes, with long, 
straight sides and short, curved ends, was evidently suitable in that they could easily 
fitin one hand and could be efficiently archived in the manner of card files. Their over- 
all appearance indicates an obvious attention in their production and suggests the 
existence of a manufacturing process that preceded the actual writing on the support. 
Furthermore, scribes or their attendants cut the sherds not only in rectangular shapes, 
a rather demanding task, but also as rounds.?? At Mons Claudianus, in the Eastern 
Desert, where stonemasons were at work, these cutting techniques resulted in oval or 
round ostraca.'^? The same practice, this time not directly related to stonemasons, has 
also been found at Trimithis, where some sherds were first cut as circular stoppers to 
seal containers, and only after the containers were opened and the lids disposed of, 
they were repurposed as writing supports LO. Trim. I 287 and O. Trim. I 300). The oppo- 
site process is also attested: a sherd could first be used as an ostracon and only later 
be recut, partially obliterating the written text, to become a stopper (O. Trim. I 60).11 

It is important to mention here the recent lithic analysis performed on a group of 
Hieratic and pictorial limestone ostraca from Deir el-Medina, dated to the New King- 
dom and now in the Collection of the Département des Antiquités égyptiennes in the 
Louvre. These Pharaonic limestone ostraca have been studied and restored by a team 
of specialists in 2012-2013. The autoptical examination of the pieces has allowed the 
scholars to identify and distinguish between natural flakes and reshaped exemplars 
and to highlight the phases of preparation of the limestone that preceded the actual 
tracing and writing.!9? 

All these instances show that the technique of reshaping can be connected with 
the ability of the ancients to work and rework materials according to their needs. 


95 See Lougovaya 2018, 55-61; Caputo/Cowey 2018, 62-65. 

96 Bülow-Jacobsen 2009, 15-16. 

97 Peña 1998 and 2007, 162-163. 

98 Aharoni 1966, Plate 1, 1968. 

99 Even if it is not an ostracon, an interesting example of a round-shaped cut of a sherd is attested at 
Berenike on the Red Sea Coast of Egypt. It is a circular lid found during the 2019 excavation season. It 
was cut from the body of a Cypriot LRA 1 amphora, and the working marks are still perfectly visible. 
100 Bülow-Jacobsen 2009, 15-16, Figure 1.8. 

101 Circular ostraca are in any case very rare. Caputo 2016, 75 and 81, Figures 15-16. 

102 Pelegrin/Andreu-Lanoé/Pariselle 2015. See also Haring in this volume. 
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3 Conclusions 


As I hope to have demonstrated in this paper, scholars should implement a more sys- 
tematic study of the material, where each pottery or limestone ostracon is checked 
and compared against others in the same corpus, in order to be able to understand 
the practice of producing ostraca. For ceramic ostraca in particular, one should also 
focus on the classification of the supports according to their morphology, fabrics, and 
surface treatments. This is only possible when examining the ostraca in the light of the 
material culture and the ceramic production of the sites where they were produced. 
The study and analysis of ceramics constitutes a fundamental step in this process, 
starting from the classification of thousands of excavated ceramic fragments and the 
selection of those that could contribute to the refinement of a catalogue of forms, 
functions, and chronologies, while also providing data for the reconstruction of the 
historical sequence of a site and/or culture.!?? Generally, scholars use ‘diagnostic’ 
parts of the vessel, such as rims, handles, and bases to identify the original form of a 
container. Unfortunately, but (as we have seen) for good reasons, most of the texts on 
ostraca were written on non-diagnostic, body fragments. However, the classification 
of ceramic shapes and their associated fabrics, and areas of production and distri- 
bution have allowed researchers to identify certain types of containers even in the 
absence of diagnostic sherds. Roberta Tomber writes: 


Source identification of pottery can be determined in a number of ways, with the best results 
through the combination of vessel form and clay fabric. The study of the clay fabrics, borrowed 
from geology, is based on the identification of aplastic inclusions in the clay, either by eye or 
using a binocular or petrological microscope. Especially, the last enables the most precise clas- 
sification of rocks and minerals. Sometimes sources can be assigned by matching the fabric with 
geological deposits, for which a geological map is invaluable. However, many mineral inclu- 
sions—such as quartz—are ubiquitous. In these cases, typology is essential, for source areas can 
be suggested through distribution, with the greatest concentration likely to be in the home area. 
Nevertheless, pottery shapes are imitated outside their region for a variety of reasons, and detec- 
tion of this relies on fabric analysis.'^* 


As for the examples mentioned in this article, I would like to emphasize that consid- 
ering the production of these artifacts as merely the result of chance and contingency 
would be misleading.” The real goal is to understand the technology that was behind 
the production of ostraca as artifacts, and to define its evolution and characteristics.!9 


103 Orton et al. 1993; Marchand 2013. 

104 Tomber 2008, 38-39. 

105 The present article addresses a series of issues related to the practice of writing on ostraca in the 
ancient world. These issues will be further explored in an upcoming monograph that will summarize 
the results of my research. 

106 Giannichedda 2006. 
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Photography of Papyri and Ostraca 


This paper is based on many years of experience with photography of papyri and 
ostraca. Since 1970 I have regularly photographed papyri both for my own work and 
that of others, using a variety of cameras and techniques. At the beginning, I used 
35 mm black-and-white film, but during my doctoral studies in UCL I graduated to 
4x5 inch sheet-film which remained my favorite medium until digital photography 
became good enough to be applied. 

I am not a professionally trained photographer, but have followed courses! and 
worked in professional environments, not least in London where, for one year, I took 
care of all the photography for the Oxyrhynchus Papyri edition.? For several years I 
took part in the missions for the AIP photographic archive in Cairo, and later I photo- 
graphed ostraca during excavations of Mons Claudianus 1987-1993 and all the exca- 
vations in the Eastern Desert under the project Les praesidia du Désert Oriental, from 
1994 to the present.? 

What can be read in the following pages is thus based on the experiences ofa prac- 
tical field photographer, rather than of a scientist working in a laboratory. Equally, it 
is meant more for the benefit of papyrological colleagues than for scientists working 
on "imaging". 


1 The Problem 


Whether the object is a papyrus, an ostracon, or a wooden tablet with writing in ink, 
the problem is basically that of legibility. 2000 years in the ground have left their mark 
on these originals and they are nearly always discolored and the ink will often have 
faded, most often because of water. Besides, the writing may be obscured by dirt or 
salt-incrustations. 

Stone-inscriptions and wax tablets present different problems inasmuch as they 
are incised. This will be dealt with later. 

I begin with a summary of the types of problems that the photographer will 
encounter. The list will necessarily contain words and concepts that will only be 
defined later in this paper. 


1 Notably a course of applied technical photography given by P. B. Schimdt, Skovshoved, in 1970. 

2 This took place in the Central Photographic Unit, University College London, for one day a week in 
1972-1973 under the leadership of Mr. Eric Hitchcock. 

3 Directed by Héléne Cuvigny, and financed partly by Ministére des affaires étrangéres, partly by In- 
stitut francais d'archéologie orientale, Cairo. 


@ Open Access. © 2020 Adam Bülow-Jacobsen, published by De Gruyter This work is licensed under 
the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 License. 
https: //doi.org/10.1515/9783110712902-004 
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11 Types of Papyri: Normal Brownish and Carbonized 


Papyri are flat, two-dimensional, objects and from a photographic point of view they 
are treated like ordinary reproductions. They need even, flat light. The background 
color will mostly be brownish and the ink, if it is a carbon-ink, will be black. All such 
papyri will respond to the standard-treatment, either a color photograph or a black- 
and-white, if necessary with some red-filtering. They will normally respond well to 
infrared. 

Papyri written with metallic, ferro-gallic ink, which is often brownish, are much 
more difficult since the ink also responds to lightening of red and brown and may dis- 
appear, or at least not be improved under infrared treatment. 

Carbonized papyri are much more difficult and do not all present the same prob- 
lem. Some are just vaguely discolored while others are almost totally black, so that the 
ink is hardly visible. Some respond well to infrared others almost not. Some are under 
glass which makes it very difficult to do anything with them. Others again, especially 
those that have been unrolled by the Piaggio-method,^ are so brittle and warped that 
they must be treated as three-dimensional with the added consideration of depth of 
field. 

Common to most papyri is that they are often mounted under glass. In most cases 
this does not bother the photographer if he positions his lights at an angle of 45? to 
the surface and can avoid the problem of a reflection of the camera in the glass.’ If 
photographing papyri under glass, be sure to look for the reflection of overhead light. 
This is easily missed when you are concentrating on the papyrus under the lens, but 
the white spot may ruin the whole photo. 


1.2 Types of Ostraca: Limestone, Calcareous Clay, Brownish Clay 


Ostraca from the Pharaonic period are often written on limestone flakes, i.e. on a 
totally white background. If the ink is well preserved, it should make for a good photo. 
If the ink is rubbed or otherwise damaged there is no help in infrared and generally 
little that can be done to save the text. The same is true of ostraca written on whitish 
ceramics. 

Ostraca on brown ceramics, written with black carbon-ink, are common in the 
Greco-Roman period and make up the large majority of those found in the Eastern 
Desert. If they are badly darkened, they can be quite forbidding at first sight, but, like 


4 See Sider 2009, 307-308. 

5 This depends on the presence of extraneous light and the amount of silver or chrome on the front 
ofthe camera. If the problem persists, it may be necessary to cut a hole in a sheet of black carton and 
place this in front of the camera, so that only the lens opening is visible. In any case, avoid more light 
than strictly necessary falling on the camera, the photographer or wherever, outside of the object. 
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most papyri, they respond very well to red filtering and infrared treatment. The black 
ink will stay black on the photograph, but the reddish background can be lightened 
and the contrast thus enhanced. 


1.3 Wood, Parchment 


Both wood and parchment normally respond well to red or infrared procedure. When 
dealing with parchment, it is further advisable to consider the use of ultraviolet flu- 
orescence, see Section 6, below. This method does not work on papyri and ostraca, 
and I have had little occasion to use it. Since the method further demands a special 
ultraviolet light-source (e. g., a so-called Wood's lamp) and a darkened room, it can be 
difficult to use under primitive conditions. 


1.4 Types of Ink: Red, Carbon, “Mixed”, Iron-gall 


Red ink is fairly common on Pharaonic papyri, but almost totally absent from docu- 
ments of the Greco-Roman period. The presence of red ink precludes the use of red 
filtering or infrared which will make reds disappear from the photo, and other meth- 
ods, like DStretch or in some cases just a green filtering to darken the reds, must be 
used. Although it is not an ostracon, but a dipinto on a wall, a good example of what 
DStretch can do is from the sanctuary at Sikayt (Fig. 1). See more in 5.7.1 below. 

Carbon ink does not reflect red or infrared and thus gives the best results with red 
filtering or infrared, as the ink stays black regardless of what photographic effects can 
be brought to bear on the color of the background. 

Iron-gall inks are often brownish and do, to a greater or lesser extent, reflect red 
and infrared and must therefore be treated differently. 

Since we are on the subject of ink, a special variety must be mentioned, although 
it does not have any practical relevance for photography, namely inks that contain 
lead.’ Another special case are the “mixed inks"? which show characteristics of both 
carbon and ferro-gallic ink. The photographic treatment of such inks must depend on 
their color. 


6 See Cuvigny 2007, 342-343. 

7 Brun et al. 2016 and Tack et al. 2016 both describe and analyze a surprisingly high concentration of 
lead on two fragments (the same in both articles) of carbonized Herculaneum papyrus. This does not 
seem to be what we normally call *metallic ink", since these are understood as mordant, ferro-gallic 
inks. The analysis does not mention iron and copper is not found in the ink. No explanation of the 
presence of lead is found. 

8 See Christiansen 2017. 
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Fig. 1: (a) A color slide of a red-paint inscription in Sikayt (Smaragdus) and (b) a DStretch treatment 
ofthe same. 
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1.5 Incised Texts 


Incised texts include what we normally call inscriptions on stone, but also scratchings 
on walls and ostraca. Common to these is that color is irrelevant, and the only way to 
enhance them is by raking light. Such directional light at a low angle to the surface is 
easily arranged on a flat, even surface, but very tricky if the written surface is curved, 
waving or otherwise uneven. 

Another problem is that such light will often be too close to the object and thus be 
uneven across the photograph. If possible, sunlight or directional daylight, e. g. from 
a window, is very good, if the object can be turned to an ideal angle to the light. With 
stone inscriptions this will often be impossible, and you may have to wait until the sun 
is in the right position, if you are working outdoors. When conditions allow, a flash is 
ideal for raking light, but be sure to have it far enough away, so that the light across 
the object is as even as possible. Of course, you need to be able to detach the flash 
from the camera and to have a synchronization cable long enough (and somebody to 
hold the flash). Also, the flash needs to be fairly powerful, so that it will give sufficient 
lightata distance of several meters. Depending on circumstance, the ideal solution for 
incised objects may be the RTI (reflectance transformation imaging).? 


1.5.1 Wax Tablets 


Wooden tablets covered with a layer of wax into which letters were scratched were a 
very common support for writing in antiquity. They present numerous problems for 
the photographer: the wax has in some cases completely disappeared, and only the 
scratches of the hard stylus into the wood below remain. In other cases some wax is 
preserved. The wax will mostly be black, so even if you can get good shadow-effects 
with raking light, you will be trying to make contrast between black and black. RTI 
will often be the best (or only) way to handle wax tablets. The RTI-technique con- 
sists in making several (e. g. 12 or more) exposures with the object and the camera in 
exactly the same position while moving the light-source. The exposures are then pro- 
cessed in a program which will choose the optimal lightening for every pixel.!? (Fig. 2) 

See more on RTI below, 5.7.3. Advice: If you want to use RTI, be sure to try it out 
first. The program and the procedure take some getting used to. 


9 See 5.73 below. RTI photography is described at http://culturalheritageimaging.org/Technologies/ 
RTI/ (last accessed: 16.1.2020) where the necessary software (free) and various accessories (not free) 
can be obtained, as well as courses in the use of RTI. 

10 The example shown in Fig. 2 is published in Redon 2016. 
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Fig. 2: RTI of a wax tablet in Musée des Beaux-Arts in Lyon. The two photos show the same set of 
exposures in default treatment (a) and in the specular enhancement mode (b, opposite page). Notice 
the brilliant black ball which indicates the direction of the light in the individual exposures. 
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2 Objectives: What Is It We Want? 


First of all, we do not want a photograph that looks like the original. We want it better 
than the original from the point of view of reading. This means that we want the high- 
est possible contrast between the ink and the support/background, while we normally 
have to give a lower priority to the fiber-structure. Of course we want a sharp picture 
of high resolution which will permit enlargement. Those who work with flat-bed scan- 
ners normally set the resolution to 600 dpi, which is not always possible to obtain 
when working with a camera, if the original is big. But the minimum requirement 
is 300 dpi at natural size, which permits printing, and which also permits 4-times 
enlargement on the screen. A scale next to the papyrus is essential. 

You can work in color, but with all the necessary manipulations, the colors 
become an embarrassment. So, unless the original is perfect and needs no treatment, 
I normally try to produce a good black-and-white print. 


3 Set-up 


3.1 Staging Your Object 


Inthe technical literature on imaging the aesthetic aspect of our photographs is under- 
standably neglected and the papyrologist-photographer will most often think only of 
legibility. There is a distinction often made in archaeological photography generally, 
between field-photography and publication photography. The thinking behind this 
distinction is valid enough and very clear in archaeology: In the course of the excava- 
tion the archaeologist will want to document details of his work, but from time to time 
a publishable photo is needed. Foot-prints are removed, scales are put in place, and 
one waits for the moment when the light is at its best, often early morning or late after- 
noon, when the sun is not directly on the scene. Perhaps a larger camera with better 
resolution is used. Until recently this meant a view-camera operated by a professional 
photographer, but most archaeologists nowadays are able to take such photographs 
with a medium or high-end digital camera. Ceramics and small finds are a different 
proposition and will mostly demand some staging, light-setting, and close-up work 
that the archaeologists may not have the time or the patience to do properly. 

The papyrologist will mostly be interested in legibility. He/she will often have 
access to the piece in a collection where conditions for photography are less than 
optimal, and with few exceptions the papyrologist will not bring with him the nec- 
essary equipment nor be welcome to set it up in the middle of a reading room. So 
papyrologists often use hand-held cameras and available light, which may solve the 
immediate problem of getting a useable record, but not necessarily make a publish- 
able photograph. 
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The set-up, lighting, background etc. are treated below. Papyri are easy since they 
are two-dimensional: place them squarely under the lens and do not waste too much 
space around the edges (i. e. get close enough), remember the scale and be sure it is 
parallel to the edge. Labels for identification must not overlap the object. 

Ostraca are three-dimensional and more complicated. You will need an arsenal 
of small props to place the text to its best advantage. Plasticine is useful, but also 
empty film-canisters, small blocks of wood, and rings cut from transparent plastic 
tubes make good props. Whatever is small enough to hide behind the object, so that it 
is not seen in the photograph." Stopping down to get depth of field may be necessary, 
but see Section 4.1 below about hot spots when working in infrared. Do not stop down 
more than necessary since few lenses are at their best at f16 or 22. Depth of field and 
optimal sharpness are not the same. 

Do not forget to prop up the scale and the label so that they are at the same level 
as the surface of the object. A scale placed too high or too low will not show the true 
size of the object and may be out of focus. 

Since ostraca are curved, small ostraca are much easier than big ones. Text on the 
edge of a big ostracon can be extremely tricky to place so that it is at best visibility to 
the camera. In extreme cases it may be necessary, as a last resort, to hold the fragment 
in position by hand. 


3.2 Copy-stand 


In most cases we want a dead vertical image in order to avoid distortion. For this, the 
use of a copy-stand is essential for precise focusing and control of movement. The 
copy stand allows adjustment of the scale of reproduction in relation to the size of the 
object and assures that the axis of the camera is at 90? to the surface where the object 
is placed. Itis thus much faster and more flexible to work with than whatever solutions 
can be created with a tripod. Furthermore, it leaves you free to illuminate your object 
from whatever side you want except where the column is, and you do not risk shadows 
from the legs of the tripod. But reproduction stands are heavy and cumbersome and 
extremely difficult to transport.? Some tripods can be inverted so that the ball-head 
points downwards and the height over the object can be adjusted while preserving the 
vertical alignment. This may work well for a few shots, but must be considered a make- 
shift solution. The legs of the tripod will get in the way of the light, and if you are pho- 
tographing a series of objects of varying size, it is very tiresome and time consuming. 


11 The first year of working at Mons Claudianus I was not prepared for this and had to use a selection 
of stones—the only thing available in the desert. 

12 In 1978, when I first went to photograph papyri in Egypt, I managed to get a copy-stand there 
with such difficulty that I left it and profited from it on all the excavations in which I subsequently 
participated. 
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Fig. 3: Typical set-up when photographing ostraca in the storeroom in Egypt: A copy-stand and two 
flashes with umbrellas, to give even, diffused light. If you are photographing papyri under glass, you 
will need to remove the umbrellas and turn the flashes directly onto the reproduction-surface, since 
the umbrellas will almost certainly make reflections in the glass. Here the lights are set at a higher 
angle than 45? (c. 70?) since there is no risk of reflections. 


3.3 Hand-held 


Because of the difficulty of transporting copy-stands many papyrologists prefer to 
hold the camera free hand. This is of course possible and has yielded good results, 
but there are limitations. The very high ISOs that can be obtained with modern digital 
cameras permit short exposures with available light. If you are working a whole day 
taking photographs like this, you will find that it strains your back and that a certain 
number of your pictures are less good than they would have been if you had used a 
copy-stand. 
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4 Focusing and Exposure 


With the advances of auto-focusing on modern digital cameras, the art of focusing 
has been all but forgotten. Furthermore, papyri are flat, two dimensional objects and 
depth of field is not really important. Ostraca, being three-dimensional, present more 
of a problem: they are most often curved and need depth of field, and often you need 
to take several shots to get a good view of all the writing. Depth of field will normally 
be a simple question of stopping down. But see 4.1 on stopping down when working 
in infrared. 


4.1 Focus and Exposure with Infrared 


Focusing when working with infrared used to be a problem in the days when you used 
a special infrared film and a normal camera. Infrared light has longer wave-length 
than the visible rays and focusses at a point behind the film/sensor. In other words, 
if you focus on the visible image on the mat screen of your SLR or view-camera, the 
infrared picture that you take will be out of focus, and to correct this you must either 
extend the focal distance (between the lens and the film) or the distance between the 
lens and the object. Knowing how much to increase was a matter of experience unless 
you had experimented and made yourself a scale of how much to correct at any given 
distance. All this is now history, since digital cameras, when they are converted to 
infrared use, are also adjusted to focus correctly for infrared. The new mirrorless cam- 
eras solve the problem, since they focus, not on a screen, but on the infrared image 
itself, and so get the focus right. Another difficulty with infrared is exposure, since 
infrared light is invisible to the naked eye and also to the light-meter. Visible light may 
contain more or less, or no infrared light, so there may be surprises. The most import- 
ant sources of such surprises are treated below in Section 5. 

If you are working with infrared, be aware ofthe risk of hot spots: some lenses will 
give a white spot, mostly hexagonal or octagonal depending on the number of blades 
in your iris-diaphragm. The more you stop down, the more pronounced this becomes. 
Some lenses are worse than others and if the lens you are using makes unacceptable 
hot-spots at the aperture you want to use, you must use another lens.” 


13 The Canon 50mm Compact Macro Lens, which I normally use, cannot be stopped down further 
than f 5,6 before the problem appears. This lens is no longer available Alternatively, I sometimes use 
a Leitz 60mm Macro-Elmarit-R (fully manual) which can be stopped down further before showing hot 
spots. There is some information on the subject and the reasons on https://www.lifepixel.com/lens- 
considerations (last accessed: 16.1.2020). A database concerning the performance of many different 
lenses may be found at https://kolarivision.com/articles/lens-hotspot-list/ (last accessed: 16.1.2020). 
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5 Light 


5.1 Co-axial or Angled Light 


Normally reproduction photography, and so papyri, demand even light from both 
sides. Such light will flatten shadows and will not bring forward e. g. the fiber-struc- 
ture in a papyrus. In some cases when shadowless light is especially wanted, you can 
even use co-axial light, e. g. from a ring-flash or by putting your light-source very close 
to the camera.“ Surprisingly such light is often used for coins when they are properly 
cleaned and on occasion it has worked well on incised wax tablets. In any case, if the 
object is under glass, co-axial light cannot be used. 

Papyri under glass must be illuminated with light at 45? so that reflections are not 
seen by the camera. 

Incised objects may often come out well just by turning off one of the lamps, but 
may require that the light be set at a lower angle. Remember to adjust the exposure. 


5.2 Flash, Umbrellas or Not 


If you illuminate by flash, as I mostly do, it gives a softer light if you bounce the flashes 

into an umbrella or through a soft-box. This can be highly recommended for ostraca. If 

the object is a papyrus under glass, you will find it difficult or impossible to avoid vis- 

ible reflections in the glass, and you must remove the umbrellas and point the flashes 

directly at the papyrus. Flash illumination has several advantages: 

1) Itgives you a very short exposure and thus eliminates any risk of a shaken picture. 

2) Ithasa daylight quality and can be used without correction for color film or digital 
color exposures. 

3) It contains plenty of infrared rays. 

4) Anditdoes not give off heat. This latter point will be appreciated if you have ever 
worked with 500W lightbulbs in a confined space or a hot climate. 


5.3 Tungsten 


Incandescent glow-lamps are excellent for illuminating a photograph. The ordinary, 
household variety give a reddish light (2800K?) and are not ideal for color photogra- 
phy, but hypertension lamps, so-called B-lamps (3200K?) or A-lamps (3400K°) used 
with calibrated film could give excellent results. All this is now history. Incandescent 
lightbulbs are being phased out since 2009 because of new regulations, and specially 


14 The use of co-axial light is treated at length, and in very technical language, in Nurminen 2011. 
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calibrated film is no longer produced for lack of need. On a digital camera, one just 
has to set the white balance. If you work in color with incandescent light-bulbs and set 
the white-balance accordingly (i.e. on white paper illuminated by the incandescent 
bulbs), remember that you must exclude ambient (day)light. If you do not, you will get 
blue shadows because the shadows receive a higher percentage of ambient light than 
the highlights. But in the modern world this situation is unlikely to occur. 


5.4 LED, Fluorescent Tubes, Economy Bulbs 


The disappearing glow-lamps are being replaced by a variety of excellent new forms 
of light. Flash has been mentioned, but is of course not useable for moving pictures. 
You will often find that fluorescent tubes are used for reproduction, and in scien- 
tific set-ups for RTI or multispectral photography LEDs are now widely used. Halo- 
gen lights are excellent for photography, while the economy-bulb, in spite of much 
improvement, is still not useful for photography. Excellent LED-arrays are commer- 
cially available for moving pictures and can also be used for stills. Common to all 
these light-sources is that they are meant to give visible light. In fact, the economy for 
which they are designed is obtained because they do not emit infrared light and heat. 
So, especially if you are working with infrared, whenever you use light-sources that 
you do not know in advance, be careful to test how they work with infrared. The lights 
may emit much less infrared than you expect, and very often none at all. 

Infrared LEDs exist, but will not normally be part of an off-the-shelf array. Fluores- 
cent tubes never, in my experience, emit infrared rays. So, if you are working in infrared, 
use flash or old-fashioned incandescent bulbs, if you can find them, or halogen lights. 


5.5 Daylight 


Daylight is excellent for all kinds of work including infrared. Try to avoid direct sun- 
light which throws very hard shadows. The drawback with daylight is that it is often 
found out of doors, where there is also the wind that blows away your labels, and that 
you cannot direct or regulate it. 


5.6 Background 


When a photograph of a papyrus or an ostracon is published, it is normally “scraped 
free" (in French: détouré) which means that anything around the object, especially 
shadows, has been removed. In the days of film, this was done by the print-shop: the 
graphic negative with screen from which the printing plate would be made was placed 
on a light-table and the craftsman would paint around the object with red paint, thus 
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Fig. 4: These two photographs of P.Fay. 21 will illustrate the issue. The papyrus is mounted “clear”. 
The color photo (a) was taken directly on a white background (on 35 mm film) while the black- 
and-white (b, opposite page) was lifted from the surface below (4"x5", with orange filter, not on 

a light-box which I did not have in Cairo, but the effect is similar). The difference is striking: on (a) 
you do not see that the vertical fibers on the back are completely stripped away on the right side 

of the papyrus. All the holes and cracks are seen as black and are indistinguishable from ink. Both 
photos are from the AIP archive, downloadable from the Centre for the Study of Ancient Documents 
http: //ipap.csad.ox.ac.uk/4DLink4/4DACTION/IPAPwebquery?vPub=P.Fay.&vVol=&vNum=21 (last 
accessed: 16.1.2020). 
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painstakingly blocking out everything but the papyrus (or whatever). On a torn and 
holed papyrus this was a lengthy and difficult job that was open to many errors. Now- 
adays this is all done electronically, but still involves a certain amount of manual 
work. Whether it is done with a brush on a light-table or on a computer screen, the 
operator (or the computer-program) needs to follow the circumference of the object 
as it is defined by the contrast between background and papyrus. Since a good black- 
and-white photograph of a papyrus shows the papyrus as light grey, the ink as black 
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and the background white, this can be tricky where there are frayed edges and holes. 
The easy way for the photographer is to place the papyrus on a black background.” 
While the black background eliminates shadows, it also makes it impossible to dis- 
tinguish the difference between a small hole and a speck of ink. So, in spite of some 
advantages, the use of a black background must in all circumstances be avoided. 

The best way to obtain a good reproduction of a papyrus is to place it on white 
blotting paper between two sheets of glass. The reason why this is not always done 
is that the back of the papyrus is invisible, and most papyri are therefore mounted 
*clear" between two sheets of glass. When a papyrus mounted this way is photo- 
graphed on a white background there will be shadows around the edges due to the 
distance (normally 2-3 mm) between the papyrus and white paper which is created by 
the lower sheet of glass. 


5.6.1 Light-box? 


The obvious solution to the problem of the background is to photograph your object 
on a light-box, and this can work well, but great care is needed. If you work with still 
lights (i. e. not flash) the light from the light box will very often be too strong and 
the result will be an underexposed, transparent image of the papyrus. Except for the 
transparency, the result will be the same with an ostracon. Some light-boxes can be 
dimmed which offers a solution: start at minimum and increase the light until the 
shadows begin to disappear. If your light-box cannot be dimmed, you may put sheets 
of white paper on the light-box under the object. To decide the exposure, turn off the 
light-box and measure either by incident light or on an 18 96 reflection grey card. 

If you are working with flashes, you can profit from the fact that the exposure is 
dependent on the aperture only. Do as follows: turn off the light-box and determine 
your aperture. Then, without changing this aperture, make a series of test shots at var- 
ious exposure times until you find the ideal combination where the papyrus is well lit, 
but not transparent, and the white background does not show any shadows. Once you 
have this worked out, note it down and use the same set-up next time. As an example, 
I used to have a set-up where the exposure was f 11 and the time La or 4, depending 
on the thickness of the papyrus." 

If you are working in color, the mixture of the flash-light and the fluorescent tubes 
of the light-box may be a problem if you are very critical. 


15 Regrettably this is still done by some collections, not least the British Library. 

16 This was working with large-format film where one often uses smaller apertures. Theoretically 
you may find yourself needing a shorter exposure-time than the flash-synchronization of your camera 
allows. Turn up the power of the flashes, if this is possible; if not, move your flashes closer (not too 
close), or dim the light-box with paper. 
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And then the great drawback: All light-boxes I have ever known are illuminated 
by fluorescent tubes or similar light, which has no infrared emission." So, if you are 
working with infrared, you must forget all about light-boxes. They just do not work. 


5.7 Special Tricks 
5.7.1 Photographing Ostraca Wet or Immersed 


If you have ever treated ostraca on an excavation, cleaning and restoring them, you will 
know that they often become more legible when wet, whether from water or alcohol. It is 
tempting to try to use this effect when photographing, but you will find that it is almost 
impossible to avoid hot-spots from reflections. A work-around is to place the ostracon 
in a shallow dish—e. g. a deep development dish—and cover it completely with water. 
This way you will get the effect of the wetness, while the surface of the water will act in 
the same way as glass, i. e. the reflections can be avoided with lights at 45°. The method 
has many drawbacks. (1) You must make sure that the ink does not run or dissolve in the 
water. (2) The mud and sand that will remain on the ostracon will dissolve and dirty the 
water, and bubbles will develop on the surface of the ostracon. You may have to change 
the water several times before it stays clear, and wait for the ostracon to be completely 
water-logged so that there are no more bubbles. (3) Placing scale and labels next to your 
object is not possible. (4) It is disagreeable to work the camera with wet fingers. (5) Any 
museum curator who hears what you are about to do will send you packing. 

So this method can only be attempted for site photography where you may still 
have control over the finds, and only when you have checked that the ink is stable 
enough to support the treatment. The method can of course be combined with infra- 
red photography. 


5.7.2 Diffused Light for Carbonized Papyri 


Many carbonized papyri are slightly brilliant, while the ink is mat. This can be 
exploited to make the text legible.’® You need to illuminate the papyrus with diffused 
light directly from above, e. g. by pointing your lights at a low white ceiling. What you 
get, in reality, is a reflected image of the white surface above, broken by the mat ink. 
The image is in black and white and it is unnecessary to use infrared procedure. The 
method cannot be used on papyri under glass. 


17 There is no intrinsic reason and it would be possible construct an infrared light-box e. g. with IR- 
LEDs. It may even exist already without my knowledge. But the market for such a box would be very 
limited. 

18 Nurminen 2011 concerns this as well. 
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5.7.3 RTI 


Reflectance Transformation Imaging? is an effective way of bringing out surface-struc- 
ture in anything incised, like inscriptions or graffiti, amphora stamps, coins, wax tab- 
lets?? and can also be used to enhance fiber-structure in a papyrus. The method is 
technically rather demanding, since you must have a completely stable setup, perfect 
control of the light and you must also have the necessary brilliant black balls by which 
the direction of the light in each shot is determined by the software. 

The procedure is as follows: place the object, the scale, and the black ball(s) on 
the base-board of your copy-stand. Focus and set the aperture. A single light (flash can 
be used) is then placed at various angles and directions around the object. In prac- 
tice, you either need a remote release or an assistant to press the button, while you 
manipulate the lighting. Depending on the nature of the object, eight to twelve expo- 
sures should be enough. Place the light from four or more different directions around 
the object and from very low, raking light to oblique from a higher position. Since it 
is important that the aperture stays the same, remember that the lower the light, the 
less it illuminates. At angles lower than 45° (i. e. lights are placed lower relative to the 
illuminated surface), you may need to add one or two light-values (don't touch the 
aperture!). In practice, working with flash, measure your light with the flash in a low 
position and place it farther away from the object when it is at in high position. If you 
are using stilllight, you can set your camera on "aperture priority" and let the shutter 
decide the exposure. In this case, you need to make sure that ambient light does not 
interfere. When you have acquired your images, you load them into the RTI-builder 
program (free, from CHI) and the program will analyze, pixel by pixel, where the best 
angle of light is. You may thus see that certain parts of the finished image seem to be 
illuminated from the right, others from the left. The images can be viewed in the (free) 
program RTI-viewer which allows you to move the light virtually and to take snap- 
shots in jpg of your preferred results. 

The RTI-procedure needs practice, so make sure that you master it before finding 
yourself in need of it. Make sure that you have the brilliant black balls (can be pur- 
chased from CHI) since they are difficult to improvise.” 

I have described here how to use RTI on objects that are best treated on a copy- 
stand, but of course it can equally well be used on walls or bigger inscriptions or 
reliefs with the camera on a tripod.” 


19 http://culturalheritageimaging.org/Technologies/RTI/ (last accessed: 16.1.2020). 

20 See Section 1.5.1, above. 

21 I have once used the bottom of a round pipe, and have seen results (unsatisfactory) from using a 
ball of plasticine. 

22 Thekitthat you buy from CHI contains various means of placing the black ball relative to a vertical 
surface. 
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I have never had occasion to try, but there is no reason why RTI should not be 
combined with infrared or any other filtering, if e. g. the object is an ostracon with 
both incisions and ink. 


5.7.4 DStretch 


An entirely different approach is DStretch which is a plugin to be installed in the 
specialized image-treatment program ImageJ.” Both the program and the plugin are 
free. The plugin is designed for enhancing paintings on rock-faces that are very often 
extremely faded, and its most spectacular results are obtained with red or yellow pig- 
ments. Contrary to Pharaonic papyri, red colors are fairly rare in the Greco-Roman 
papyri and ostraca, but there are cases when DStretch becomes indispensable. In fact, 
whenever infrared is worse than useless, i. e. when the details you want are red. The 
example shown here (Fig.5) is from the big column on Mons Claudianus, where we 
had always been aware that there was something written in red on the end, but could 
never really work it out. 


Fig. 5: The end of the giant column at Mons Claudianus. Ordinary color (a) and DStretch (b). 


23 See http://www.dstretch.com (last accessed: 16.1.2020) for instructions, description, and the ad- 
dress where you can obtain it. 
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Using a green filter to darken the red helped a little, but not enough. A photo was 
taken with the inscription shaded from direct sunlight. This was turned 90? to get the 
text the right way up and put through DStretch (the LRE button?^). This brought out 
the reds very nicely. Then the green channel was extracted from the photo to darken 
the red and finally the contrast was raised considerably. As a result we can now read 
what is left of the inscription 


[c(aesura)]* Ep(aphroditi) 
[e]x lat(omia) 
[P]hiloc( ) 


[The caesura?] of Epaphroditus 
from the quarry 
of Philoc(---)”* 


Another example of wonders worked by DStretch is a dipinto in the rock-sanctuary 
at Sikayt (Smaragdus)* which is illustrated in Fig.1, for which see above Section 1.4. 
From a practical point of view, DStretch is interesting also because it can be applied to 
already existing color-images. Thus, the original photograph from Sikayt is a slide from 
2001. There even exists an app that lets you treat photos directly on your telephone. 


6 Infrared, Red, Color, Blue, UV 


Infrared photography of papyri and ostraca has long been known to be useful. Infra- 
red film was available, notably from Kodak, and “black” filters? to cut out the visible 
light were put in front of the lens after framing and focusing. In practice, this meant 
that images were captured at wavelengths between c.780 nm and as far as the film 
was sensitive, mostly to c.900 nm. Digital cameras are sensitive beyond this, up to 
c. 1100-1200 nm, but in most cameras a filter is built in to block out the infrared rays. 
Your cameras must therefore be converted by taking out this filter and replacing it 
with one that cuts out all visible light and transmits only infrared.?? There are several 
types of conversion on offer for landscape-photography, false color and so on, but for 
ostraca and papyri you want deep infrared black and white. This conversion filters out 


24 This will mean something when you have installed the program. 

25 Cuvigny 2018, Section IV.1.90. 

26 See fn. 6 above. 

27 I mostly used a Wratten 87. 

28 Conversions are made by several firms. I have personal experience with: Lifepixel (https://www. 
lifepixel.com [last accessed: 16.1.2020]) in Mukilteo, WA, USA, and Optic Makario (http://www.optic- 
makario.de [last accessed: 16.1.2020]) in Mónchengladbach, Germany. 
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Fig. 6: O. Xer. inv. 36: (a) color, (b) red-channel, (c) infrared. 


any light-rays shorter than 830 nm, i. e. ultraviolet and the whole visible spectrum and 
the nearest part of infrared. 

The reason for using infrared on papyri and ostraca is the same as for using a red 
or orange filter, only more so: the brownish-red surface reflects red only, while the 
black ink stays black, so the support is rendered lighter, almost white in some cases, 
and the contrast between ink and background is raised.” While infrared demands spe- 
cial procedure when taking the photo, you will often find yourself with a color-photo 
of a papyrus or an ostracon sent by a colleague. Such photographs can be improved 
substantially by making a tricolor separation and discarding the blue and the green 
channels. Most image-treatment programs can do this. I myself mostly use Graphic 
Converter,?? which has direct application of such a separation, but Adobe Photoshop 
will also do it, although I find it more complicated there. 

The method is simple, fast and in many cases as effective as infrared, as shown 
by a random example in Fig. 6. The text (a list of names, unpublished) is written in 
charcoal and is almost invisible to the naked eye. The red channel brings out the ink, 
while the infrared makes it legible. 

Theother two channels, green and blue, are not very useful for ostraca and papyri. 
Green can sometimes help in bringing out red ink, but the price is that the support is 
darkened. DStretch is much better for such cases (see Section 5.74, above). 

The blue channel is not useful in any cases that I can think of. If you look at old 
plates or photographs of papyri, you will often find them unsatisfactory even if they 
are perfectly sharp. This is due to the sensitivity of old films, which were not red sen- 
sitive at all. Compare, as an example, the plate of BGU II 628 (Tafel I, published in 


29 Fora more technical description, see Bülow-Jacobsen 2008. A much more technical description is 
Bearman/Christens-Barry 2009. 
30 https://www.lemkesoft.de/en/ (last accessed: 16.1.2020) much cheaper than Photoshop. 
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1898) with the color scan available at the web-site of the Berlin Museum;?! if you save 
this image and treat it as described above by separating out the red channel, the dif- 
ference becomes obvious. The photograph was undoubtedly exposed on orthochro- 
matic emulsion, sensitive only to blue and green. Panchromatic film, i. e. sensitive to 
all colors including red, became available only in 1906. 

Ultraviolet light is not interesting in connection with papyri and ostraca, but will 
be mentioned here anyway, since a certain number of misunderstandings are some- 
times encountered. For there are two completely different applications of ultraviolet 
light in relation to manuscript-photography. 

1) For reflected ultraviolet photography you place in front of the lens a “black” 
filter (Wratten 18A) that permits only ultraviolet light between 300 and 400 nm (and 
a small percentage of infrared) to pass. The filter is made of Wood's glass and is quite 
expensive, and you do not need to buy one. Results are of low contrast and the surface 
of the papyrus/ostracon becomes rather dark.?? 

2) Ultraviolet fluorescence is quite different. In a darkened room, you illuminate 
your manuscript with ultraviolet light. It does not have any useful effect on papyri, but 
is often used on parchment manuscripts. The parchment (or paper) lights up, the ink 
stays black and legibility is much improved. Many manuscript collections have a small 
cell screened from daylight and equipped with a Wood's lamp. What happens is that 
the ultraviolet rays activate the parchment which emits light of a longer wavelength, 
i.e. in the visible region. To photograph this, you need to place a UV filter in front of 
the lens to exclude ultraviolet light which would otherwise expose the film or the digi- 
tal sensor. In some cases it is further useful to add e. g. a green or yellow filter in order 
to refine the fluoresced light. The fluorescent-light is quite faint and long exposures 
will be necessary. In any case, neither papyri nor ostraca fluoresce, so I mention the 
method here only for the sake of completeness. 


7 Multispectral 


Multispectral Imaging, MSI, has been much talked about during the last twenty years. 
It has also created a good deal of misunderstanding because it has been confused 
with infrared photography. The principle is that you make a number of exposures of 
your object with different filters, or better with LEDs of different wavelengths. These 
images can then be electronically arranged in layers to form a "cube". With the proper 


31 P. 7815 R, http://berlpap.smb.museum/02270/ (last accessed: 16.1.2020). 

32 Some experiments on parchment are published in Bülow-Jacobsen 1979, Appendix 3, 102-104 and 
Plates 4-8, available on http://cimagl.saxo.ku.dk/download/30/30Bulow-Jacobsen91-104.pdf (last ac- 
cessed: 16.1.2020). 
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software you can then mix the layers, adopting or excluding wavelengths, even give 
them negative values, and obtain the most extraordinary results. 

The most spectacular results of MSI known to me is the Archimedes Palimpsest, 
on which all the tools of scientific imagery were brought into action.? But this is a 
medieval parchment codex. 

Papyrus, which reflects only red and infrared, is less responsive to MSI which has 
mostly been tried on carbonized papyri from Herculaneum.” In fact, as far as papyri 
are concerned, MSI is often used to mean infrared photography at several narrowly 
defined wavelengths, sometimes no wider than 10 nm. Among the results the best one 
is chosen, often around 950 nm. Since 950 nm nearly always gives the best result, it is 
thought that if the exposure is made at 830-1100 nm it will contain both the ideal data, 
but also others that slightly obscure the best image.” Theoretically, this is certainly 
true. In practice, it will be important only in very critical cases. 

The constituent photographs can be acquired in several ways. The most simple 
is a digital camera without any filters in front of the sensor, i. e. sensitive to all visible 
wavelengths plus ultraviolet and infrared, but with a filter wheel in front of the lens. 
In this wheel you can set filters for the wavelengths you wish to acquire. More sophisti- 
cated setups vary the illumination with LED arrays and the whole process can be more 
orless automated. Whatever method is used, you need a large hard-disk for storing the 
mass of data. I shall not go into further detail with the image acquisition since I have 
never personally done it, and anyway, if you are going to try MSI, you will need more 
specialized information than is within the scope of this article.?* 

Common to all the procedures for acquiring MSI that I have seen is that the image 
field is quite small, which means that most papyri are much too large to fit into a sin- 
gle image. The problem is solved by "stitching" the individual images, including their 
possible hot spots. This stitching can be done automatically and should normally not 
be a problem, but we must not forget Murphy's Law—if anything can go wrong, it 
will—with the rider that we may never notice that something has gone wrong. In fact, 
Ihave always wondered why MSI never seems to be done with a decent field of vision. 


33 Netz et al. 2011. A very informative and well-made site is http://www.archimedespalimpsest. 
org (last accessed: 16.1.2020). Easton/ Christens-Barry/Knox 2011 and Bergmann 2011 concern this 
project, too. 

34 See Bülow-Jacobsen 2008 and the answer to it, Bay et al. 2010. This paper nicely illustrates the 
terminological confusion around the concept of multispectral photography: Multispectral is here un- 
derstood as imaging in a very narrow bandwidth around 950 nm, while monospectral is the word 
used for a broader application of infrared, between 830 and 1100 nm. The two papers are extensively 
summarized in Macfarlane et al. 2011. 

35 See Bay et al. 2010, 215-216. 

36 There are several specialized appliances for industrial use of MSI. Just to mention a few that I have 
seen in action: VideometerLab from Videometer, Denmark, and XpeCam from Xpectraltek, Portugal. 
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8 Cameras and Lenses 


Everyone has his preferences, and the choice of camera and lens may depend on what 
you happen to have already. If you are thinking of having a camera converted to infra- 
red, look at the list provided by the firm of what cameras they will convert. In any 
case, if you can, go for a full frame sensor (24 x 36 mm) with sufficient pixels. Most 
such cameras will nowadays have sensors of 24MP or more, which is sufficient for a 
1:1 print (300 dpi) of an original just over A3 size. If the original is bigger than this, it 
will probably be a roll with several columns and will be reproduced on several plates. 
Regardless of the number of pixels of a given sensor, remember that a smaller sensor 
with many pixels is more likely to produce electronic noise. 

As for the lens, if you are buying one, choose a “normal” focal length from a 
respectable brand. Zoom-lenses have become very good, but lenses with a fixed 
focal length (for some reason usually called prime lenses) are better still. So, go fora 
50-60 mm lens which permits close-up focusing, perhaps a so-called Macro lens. A 
shorter focal length, e. g. 35 mm for a full-size sensor, can be used, but is more likely 
to distort the object. This is not a fault in the lens, but a simple optical fact, that the 
closer you are, the greater will be the difference of distance (percentage-wise) between 
the center and the edge of the reproduced areas, so along the edges letters, or what- 
ever, will be smaller on the photograph. Many Macro lenses have a longer focal length, 
e. g. 100 mm. While this is useful in many contexts, it will also force you to increase 
the distance between the camera and the object and you may find yourself having to 
climb a ladder to focus the camera. 

I myself mostly use a Canon Compact-Macro 50mm which is no longer available. 
Itis a good lens, but it does make hot spots on infrared when stopped down, see Sec- 
tion 4.1 above. 

And finally, when considering the overall quality of your images, it must be kept 
in mind that there is a normal, basic rule of photography that does not apply when 
reproducing manuscripts, namely the viewing distance. A normal photograph, e. g. of 
a landscape, will be viewed by the spectator at the distance where he can take in the 
whole of it without moving the head. In other words, big prints are seen from farther 
away than small ones. This implies that we accept that small details, which are not 
perceived by the human eye at the optimal viewing distance, are not rendered with 
perfect sharpness. Equally, the human eye accepts that details toward the edges are 
less sharp than in the center as is the case with all lenses, but the better (and more 
expensive) the lens, the less pronounced is the difference. 

These considerations do not apply to the reproductions of manuscripts: regard- 
less whether the original is an A3 size or a tiny fragment, we look from the same dis- 
tance and with the same attention at the individual details (e. g. letters), be they in 
the center or at the edge of the image. So, if you are buying a lens, chose the best one 
that your budget permits. 
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9 After-treatment of IR Photographs 


Once you have uploaded your photograph to your computer you may be disappointed. 
Your white background is probably grey and the object (papyrus or ostracon) is proba- 
bly too dark, and though improved, the contrast between ink and support leaves to be 
desired. The reason for this is that the infrared uses only a small part of the available 
contrast span, and, consequently, the correct exposure of an infrared image is more 
flexible than when you use the whole contrast span. The tool you want to use is called 
*]evels" in your image-treatment program. 
Three stages of a randomly chosen photograph with the relevant levels-window 
will illustrate the procedure: 
a) The raw photo before any treatment (Fig. 7). 
b) Thesame, but after standard treatment (Fig. 8). 
C) The photo after the final touches (Fig. 9). For aesthetic reason the hard-black 
shadow has been removed—here done simply with the eraser—and the contrast 
has been touched up a little. 


Fig.7: The exposure is set in the middle ofthe contrast span. The four peaks represent, from right to 
left, the white background, the light shadows around the ostracon, the surface of the ostracon, and 
the hard shadow under the ostracon. 
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Fig. 8: In most case, just clicking the button “both” will be enough, but you may also move the 
triangles under the graph. The background is now clear, and the contrast between support and ink 
is satisfactory. The blue cast, which may be red in other cases, has been removed by reducing the 
photo to 8-bit greyscale, removing all color. 
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Fig. 9: The levels graph now shows only the white background as a peak to the right. The contrast 
span has been adjusted to the span of the photograph. 
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I| Cultural Contexts and Practices 


Ben Haring 
The Survival of Pharaonic Ostraca: 
Coincidence or Meaningful Patterns? 


The legacy of Pharaonic Egyptian written culture is dominated by the monumental 
record. Hieroglyphs are usually the first signs that spring to mind for Egyptologists and 
non-specialists alike, and with these signs come the images of the monuments and 
objects they are written on. Papyri make a good 'secondary' type of record, although 
they may come first in the opinion of specialists of cursive Pharaonic scripts: hieratic 
and Demotic. And it is only to the latter group of Egyptologists that textual ostraca 
represent an important additional source of information on Ancient Egyptian life and 
culture, and on the practice of writing itself. 

For the relatively small group of people who mastered writing to any degree in 
Pharaonic times, the situation must have been the reverse entirely. Casual writing, as 
well as practical notations closely related to writing (such as marks and tallies), are 
usually found on pottery sherds and stone fragments, both called ‘ostraca’ by Egyptol- 
ogists.’ These types of writing and other notations,’ as well as the material they were 
written on, were available to a wide group of people ranging from the professionally 
literate to the semi-literate and even the illiterate. Papyrus would mainly have been 
used for the production of administrative, literary and religious texts by professional 
scribes. Hieroglyphs, being a monumental script using archaic graphs and mostly 
expressing older, classical stages of the Egyptian language, were the products of spe- 
cialized scribes and draftsmen. 


1 Types and Purposes of the Ostraca 


As will be shown further below, Ancient Egyptian ostraca display a wealth of written 
and pictorial information, the range of which by far exceeds that of papyri, and even 
that of monuments. It is necessary to emphasize from the start that Pharaonic ostraca 
are not merely a textual genre. The types of text and image on pottery and stone 


1 The earliest use of the word ‘ostracon’ in Egyptological publications was in the 1880s, for textual 
ostraca, and from the start these were specified as being either limestone or pottery; see Cerny/Gar- 
diner 1957, v, note 1. 

2 ‘Writing’ is here understood in a strict linguistic sense, the visual and/or material notation of hu- 
man language as different from other notation systems. 


| wish to thank Rob Demarée and Koen Donker van Heel for reading a draft of this paper and for supply- 
ing me with additional references. Helen Richardson-Hewitt has kindly corrected my English. 


@ Open Access. © 2020 Ben Haring, published by De Gruyter This work is licensed under the Creative 
Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 License. 
https: //doi.org/10.1515/9783110712902-005 
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fragments are many (especially in the case of New Kingdom ostraca from Thebes), and 
sometimes difficult to classify. Indeed, the range of textual and pictorial modes used 
on these fragments makes it difficult even to define the very notion of ‘ostracon’. Dic- 
tionaries define ostraca as inscribed potsherds, sometimes mentioning their specific 
use in the ancient Greek voting procedure called ostracism. Such definitions imply 
that ostraca were always textual, and that the texts were of a casual nature or of short- 
term importance only. But in Ancient Egypt, pottery and limestone fragments were 
often inscribed or decorated for long-term use: well-documented examples include 
legal records with additional entries made months after their initial text was written 
(Fig. 1), excerpts from literary texts on large chunks of limestone deposited in tombs 
as burial gifts (Fig.2), and miniature stelae, sometimes crudely made, and kept as 
votive monuments in houses and huts (Fig. 3). These very different objects are all com- 
monly classified as ostraca by Egyptologists, and published together in catalogues,? 
although usually subdivided by genre: textual and pictorial ostraca tend to be in sep- 
arate publications, and textual ostraca are further subdivided into hieroglyphic, hier- 
atic and Demotic (and Aramaic, Greek, etc.). 

The same catalogues may include inscriptions once made on intact pottery vessels 
and bowls, which were broken afterwards, leaving only inscribed or decorated frag- 
ments. On the one hand, there are jar inscriptions, such as hieratic texts mentioning 
the content of vessels, with date and provenance. On the other hand, execration texts, 
letters to the dead, and literary compositions were written on intact vessels of which 


3 The ‘ostraca’ depicted in Figures 2 and 3 have been given that name in their editions. 
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Fig. 2: Excerpt from the story of Sinuhe on limestone ostracon Cairo CG 25216, found among the tomb 
equipment of the workman Sennedjem at Deir el-Medina, early Nineteenth Dynasty. The ostracon 
consists of two joining fragments, together having a width of 106 cm. 
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Fig. 3: Ramesside ‘ostracon’ (in fact, miniature stela) Louvre E 25320 dedicated to the cobra goddess 
Meresger. 


we now only have fragments.^ Whereas the former are more properly designated as 
‘dockets’ by Egyptologists, and usually catalogued as such, the latter are sometimes 
called ‘ostraca’. What all the above examples of ostraca do seem to have in common, 
then, is the secondary use of the support. Including secondary use of a medium in the 
definition of ostraca, we can exclude dockets (which are related to the initial use of 
a pottery vessel), but can include inscribed vessels when the texts are not connected 
with the vessels themselves or their contents. However, the notion of secondary use 
may be problematic in cases where sherds or stone fragments have been (re)shaped 
for the very purpose of being inscribed. Recent lithic analysis indicates that this was 
sometimes the case with Ramesside limestone ostraca.? 

In addition to the problems of definition, the modern classifications of ostraca 
and their publication in separate catalogues tend to obscure the fact that different 
types of ostraca were once part of the same archaeological deposits, hence possibly 
(though not necessarily) came from the same context of original production and use P 
Excavation reports and find publications from before the mid-twentieth century often 


4 For letters to the dead and execration texts see note 10 below. 

5 Pelegrin/Andreu-Lanoé/Pariselle 2015. Ceramic ostraca could also be reshaped into neat rectan- 
gular forms but as such they would still, of course, represent reuse of the material. See note 11 below 
for an example from the Predynastic Period. The same is the case with some types of ceramic ostraca 
from Hellenistic Egypt and fourth-century CE Carthage; see the contribution by Clementina Caputo to 
this volume. 

6 As Paola Davoli points out in her paper, the context of primary deposit is not the same as the context 
of primary use. 
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leave out information on archaeological context; sometimes it was not even recorded 
in the field. Recent excavations, however, present much better documentation. An 
excellent example for the purpose of the present paper is the work of the ‘Mission Sip- 
tah-Ramses X' of the University of Basel in the Valley of the Kings. Among the remains 
of necropolis workmen's huts of the mid-Twentieth Dynasty (ca. 1150—1130 BCE) were 
found 831 ostraca of various types, textual and pictorial, together with many pot- 
tery items and other objects. The catalogue of ostraca neatly distinguishes pictorial 
ostraca (arranged by subject matter, such as sketches of human beings, deities, ani- 
mals, flowers, architectural and decorative elements) and textual ones (subdivided 
into hieroglyphic texts, tallies, identity marks, and hieratic ostraca arranged by sub- 
ject matter)." At the same time, it is made clear which ostraca were found together, and 
the deposits in individual huts typically show a mixture of different types.? Inscribed 
objects even enable to identify the users of some of the huts, who in some cases were 
also the producers of the ostraca.? 


2 Finds of Pre-Hellenistic Egyptian Ostraca 


With the exception of New Kingdom Thebes, the numbers of surviving ostraca from 
pre-Hellenistic Egypt are modest, but the available material allows us to say that 
ostraca were used throughout Ancient Egyptian history and in many different places.!? 
Pictorial ostraca even go back to Predynastic times, that is, to before ca. 3000 BCE. 
Excavations at the site of Nekhen/Hierakonpolis (nowadays Kom el-Ahmar, ‘The Red 
Mound', the name of which is owed to the tons of pottery deposited there in antiquity) 
yielded several sherds with animal figures, which were engraved after the vessels they 
were once part of were broken. One of these sherds was even reshaped to a more or 
less rectangular form before receiving decoration." 


7 Dorn 2011, 223-484 and plates. 

8 Ibid., 33-72: “Befundvorlage und -auswertung". 

9 Individual huts typically appear to have been inhabited, during work in the valley, by a workman 
and his son(s). For instance, one of the ‘ostraca’ found in hut no. 31, actually a scribal palette made 
of limestone, bears a hieroglyphic text mentioning a workman called Wennefer and his sons Khaem- 
waset and Penamun: Dorn 2011, 52-54, 353-354, pl.412-413. Being specialists in monumental tomb 
construction, many of the necropolis workmen were literate to some degree in hieroglyphic and/or 
hieratic; see Baines/Eyre 2007, 89-94. 

10 The following survey does not include inscriptions on unbaked clay (execration figures and tab- 
lets, the hieratic clay tablets of the Old Kingdom found at Balat); nor does it include dockets, execra- 
tion texts and letters to the dead on ceramic bowls and vessels, which have survived in considerable 
numbers, and are sometimes called ‘ostraca’ (Helck 1982, 636, note 1; Andrássy 2012, 25-26). The refer- 
ences given concentrate on presentations of the material, not on subsequent discussions. 

11 Published in Friedman 1997. Other sherds with animal figures from the same site: Hendrickx/ 
Friedman 2003; Pyke/Colman 2006. 
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The Old Kingdom (ca. 2600-2200 BCE) has left several limestone ostraca bearing 
hieratic text; some were found at Helwan, others are thought to be either from there 
or from Saqqara.” Eight Helwan ostraca were found in tombs, near the legs of the 
deceased or among fragments of pottery jars, and the same may be true for the others. 
All of the better preserved pieces seem to mention deceased persons with filiation, 
and in some cases with their titles and the names of their superiors, and may well 
have served as labels identifying the deceased, perhaps even as ‘burial licenses’.” 
The depiction of a curve with measurements on a limestone flake from Saqqara, Third 
Dynasty, was probably for architectural purposes.“ Remarkably, ostraca surviving 
from this remote period are scarcer than the more fragile papyrus documents, quite 
substantial (though in fact chance) finds of which were made in Abusir, Gebelein and 
Wadi al-Jarf. 

Finds of ostraca from the First Intermediate Period and Middle Kingdom (ca. 2100- 
1650 BCE) include a group of ceramic drinking bowls inscribed with ration lists in 
hieratic, which are possibly connected with the administration of an Upper-Egyptian 
province.” Another account of rations is preserved on a chunk of limestone from Deir 
el-Bahri.! A sherd with only a personal name is perhaps from Elephantine." A group 
of over twenty ceramic ostraca inscribed in hieratic, chiefly accounts, was found at 
Wadi Gawasis at the Red Sea coast; it is to be connected with an expedition sent by 
Senusert III to faraway Punt.’* Lahun, where an exceptionally large number of papyri 
from the same reign were excavated, has yielded only a few Middle Kingdom hieratic 
ostraca, both pottery and limestone.'? Three textual ostraca from the Second Inter- 
mediate Period were found at Buhen (Nubia),?? and *a large corpus of administrative 
ostraca" from the same period and the beginning of the New Kingdom are reported to 
have been excavated at Tell Edfu.” 

Thousands of ostraca survive from the New Kingdom (ca. 1550-1070 BCE), but 
almost all of them come from the Theban necropolis and will be discussed in the 


12 Saad 1947, 106-107, pl. XLII; Goedicke 1968, 1983. 

13 See Goedicke 1968, 29-30; 1983, 158-159. Note that two of these ostraca are actually stones split 
into halves; the uninscribed halves serving as covers of the inscriptions (ibid., 23-24, 27). The Helwan 
ostraca come in pairs, each pair consisting of two inscribed ostraca of more or less identical shape 
(Saad, loc. cit.). 

14 Clarke/Engelbach 1930, 52-53. 

15 O.Berlin P 9983-10000 (lists written on complete bowls): Andrássy 2012, 25-46. 

16 James 1962, 85-87, pl.23. 

17 Koenig 1997, 9: O.Strasbourg H 104. 

18 Mahfouz 2008 (including a number of sherds bearing pot marks only, which are therefore not 
ostraca, nor are they counted as such by Mahfouz). 

19 Some pottery and ostraca from Middle Kingdom Lahun can be found in Petrie/Brunton/Murray 
1923, 13-14, pl. XLIX and LXX-I suspect that the ostracon on pl. XLIX and no.2 on LXX are one and 
the same. 

20 Smith 1976, 30, pl. X and LIIA. 

21 Moeller 2012, 124. 
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next section. Outside Thebes, the most substantial finds of New Kingdom ostraca, all 
limestone flakes, were made at Abydos. Four were discovered in the sloping passage 
of the Osireion; three of them are hieratic texts related to local construction work; the 
fourth has cursive hieroglyphs in columns.? A Ramesside hieratic ostracon was found 
among the remains of a workmen’s village of the early Eighteenth Dynasty.? Workmen 
of that early period already were accustomed to leave limestone flakes with rows of 
dots (presumably tallies) and some with hieratic notes 23 The Pennsylvania-Yale exca- 
vations at the Osiris temple enclosure (Kom es-Sultan) yielded another twenty-three 
hieratic ostraca (literary texts and building accounts) and a pictorial one of satirical/ 
erotic nature, with hieratic captions.” Literary ostraca include excerpts from famous 
compositions such as the Satire of the Trades and the Teaching of Amenemhet. 
Although these texts are of Middle Kingdom origin and known from Middle Kingdom 
papyri, excerpts on ostraca all seem to date from the New Kingdom— as do several 
copies on papyrus. The types and contents of Abydos ostraca are remarkably similar to 
Theban ones. A prime topic of documentary ostraca from both places is monumental 
construction work, which was carried out by very similar workforces divided in ‘right’ 
and ‘left’ sides. It comes as no surprise that, in the absence of reliable archaeological 
documentation, the two provenances are sometimes mixed up.”° 

Stray finds from other sites include documentary ostraca from El-Amarna,”’ 
excerpts from the Teaching of Amenemhet found at El-Lisht?? and Amara West 
(Nubia),”’ a section of the didactic text known as Kemit from the tomb of Horemheb 


22 Frankfort/de Buck/Gunn 1933, 92-94, pl. XC and XCII. 

23 O.Cairo CG 25670: Cerny 1935, 55, 75*, pl. LXXII. 

24 So far unpublished; they were reported in a paper by Stephen Harvey at the conference *Non-Tex- 
tual Marking Systems in Ancient Egypt", University of Warsaw, Institute of Archaeology, December 
16th-18th 2011. 

25 Simpson 1995, 13-24, 31. 

26 Three limestone ostraca are said to be from Abydos in Daressy 1901, 55 (no.25227), 60 (no.25237), 
61 (no. 25241). The first may rather be connected with Theban necropolis workforce; the second (even 
more specifically said to be from Shunet es-Zebib!) is certainly from the Theban necropolis (see Jans- 
sen 1997, 147, note 1; Davies/Toivari 1997, 69); the third may well be from Abydos, since it is concerned 
with temple rather than tomb building; its formula (mi.t.t n t3) rh.t bsk.w iry “(copy of the) account of 
work done" appears to be characteristic of that place (see also Simpson 1995, 17-19, 22) and is rare in 
Thebes. The same formula occurs in O. UC 31931 (UCL 1); this and another UC ostracon (31930/UCL 2) 
are connected with Deir el-Medina in Kitchen 1989, 181 and 187, but may well be from Abydos. For both 
pieces see Petrie Museum Catalogue http://petriecat.museums.ucl.ac.uk/search.aspx (last accessed: 
17.1.2020). For all ostraca mentioned in this footnote, see The Deir el-Medina Database http://dmd. 
wepwawet.nl (last accessed: 17.1.2020). 

27 These ostraca were found together with numerous jar dockets, cf. Fairman 1933, 103-104, pl. LVII; 
Fairman 1951, 160-162, pl. LXXXIV-LXXXV. The ostraca include literary texts, cf. Kóhler/Jancziak 
2017. 

28 Lansing 1933, 6 and 8. 

29 Parkinson/Spencer 2009. More literary and documentary ostraca, as yet unpublished, have been 
found there as well (communication by Rob Demarée). 
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at Saqqara,” two accounts from the Old Kingdom pyramid complex of Pepi II,” and 
a potsherd from the Fayum mentioning a “chief of the workshop Panakht” and the 
number 100.?? 

Finds of hieratic ostraca of the Third Intermediate Period (ca. 1070-664 BCE)? 
include one in uncial hieratic from a Saqqara tomb?^ and one from Dra Abu el-Naga.? 
Uncial hieratic came to be reserved for religious and literary texts in this and later peri- 
ods (an excerpt from the Satire of the Trades is found on an ostracon of the Saite Peri- 
0d);?Ó its cursive counterpart in the Third Intermediate Period is known as cursive or 
abnormal hieratic. This script, which was replaced by Demotic in the subsequent Late 
Period, is mostly preserved on papyri, but also on several complete jars and dishes, as 
well as on fragments of pottery and (lime)stone.? 

The Late Period (i. e. Saite and Persian periods and the Thirtieth Dynasty) has left 
groups of Demotic documentary ostraca (pottery and limestone), but at the majority 
of sites they are vastly outnumbered by Demotic and Greek ostraca from the Greco-Ro- 
man Period.?? Apart from considerable groups of ostraca from the Kharga and Dakhla 
Oases,” published finds are rather modest, including two from the Valley of the Kings 
at Thebes“ and one from Karnak.^' Several ostraca from the Thirtieth Dynasty were 
found at Tanis together with charred papyri among the remains of a building that 
must have housed an archive.“? 


30 Martin 1976, 12. 

31 Dated to Eighteenth Dynasty by Jéquier 1940, 44 and 46. 

32 Cerny/Gardiner 1957, 6 and pl. XVIII, no. 4. 

33 Ido not include here Theban ostraca from the very beginning of the Twenty-First Dynasty that are 
still related to the royal necropolis workforce; see the following section. 

34 Sherif Ali 2015, 160-163. 

35 If the dating of O.Strasbourg H 69 in Koenig 1997, 6, is correct. 

36 Altenmüller/El Bialy 2009. 

37 For notable finds in the Dakhla Oasis, see e. g. Vittmann 2012, 20-21; Vittmann 2015, 404, 407-408; 
for finds at other sites, see Vittmann 2015, 400—401 (Qurna); Jasnow/Pouls Wegner 2006/2007, 40 
(Abydos); Donker van Heel 2016 (Assasif, tomb TT 279 of Pabasa); those with unknown provenance 
include Bouvier 2001; Bouvier/Demarée/Donker van Heel 2001 (possibly Thebes). 

38 See Depauw 1997, 77-78. The Trismegistos database of Demotic and Abnormal Hieratic Texts 
(DAHT), https://www.trismegistos.org/daht/ (last accessed: 17.1.2020), currently lists for the Late 
Period 576 ceramic ostraca inscribed with Demotic (most of which are from Manawir—see the next 
footnote), and 232 limestone. 

39 Ayn Manawir/Douch (Kharga), see Chauveau 2003 and 2004. DAHT (see the previous footnote) 
currently lists 507 ceramic ostraca for this site; further seven early Demotic ostraca from the Kharga 
Oasis are published in Kaplony-Heckel 2000. For over 500 ostraca from Mut al-Kharab (Dakhla), some 
abnormal hieratic but mostly Demotic, cf. Vittmann 2012, 21-30. Late Period ostraca continue to be 
found in the oases west of the Nile Valley; according to Vittmann (2015, 404) the fact that most Egyp- 
tian ostraca of the period are from there is historically significant. 

40 Cruz-Uribe/Vinson 2005-2006. 

41 Devauchelle 1987, 138-139, no. 6, pl. II (there no. 7; see Depauw 1997, 77). 

42 Bovot/Ledain/Roussel 2000, 248 and 273. 
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For Late Period pictorial ostraca we have to turn to Thebes. The Saite tomb of 
Nespakashuty at Deir el-Bahri (TT 312) is the findspot of groups of limestone pictorial 
ostraca, the dates of which range from the Ramesside through the Ptolemaic peri- 
ods. One group, which is probably connected with the construction of the tomb itself, 
includes drawings of a calf, a harpist, and architectural sketches of liliform capitals 
possibly envisaged for the (now destroyed) tomb.” 

The above survey is certainly not exhaustive. It concentrates on published cor- 
pora with known provenance and aims merely to give an impression of the quantity 
and variety of preserved material. Yet, one is struck by the modest numbers of ostraca 
found at most sites, from any period, even when taking into account that relatively few 
of the texts produced in antiquity were preserved, many fewer have been found, and 
fewer still have been published or mentioned by Egyptologists. Moreover, contrary to 
what one might expect, ostraca seem to be less numerous than the papyri preserved 
from the same periods—with the single exception of New Kingdom Thebes. A con- 
siderable number of Old Kingdom papyri comes from Abusir, but no ostraca of that 
period are known from there, and Old Kingdom ostraca from any site are rare. Only 
a few Middle Kingdom ostraca are reported from Lahun, where substantial finds of 
papyri were made. And abnormal hieratic papyri from the Third Intermediate Period 
seem to have survived in greater numbers than ostraca. 


3 New Kingdom Ostraca from the Theban Necropolis 


The exceptional character of textual output of the Theban necropolis during the New 
Kingdom has already been mentioned and is well known as such among Egyptolo- 
gists. Pessimistically speaking, this means that observations made on the basis of New 
Kingdom Theban material are not necessarily valid for other Egyptian places and peri- 
ods. On a more optimistic note, one might suggest that the wealth of written material 
from Thebes provides a better basis for quantitative assessments of the production 
of texts in antiquity than the material found elsewhere in Egypt. The major corpus of 
this material is comprised of the vast number of ostraca and papyri produced by the 
scribes and draftsmen involved in royal tomb construction, who were based at the site 
now called Deir el-Medina. The number of known Ramesside documentary ostraca 
with this particular background exceeds 11,000, and the number of literary ostraca 
(the Egyptological designation literary also comprises religious and magical texts) is 
equally substantial. In addition, several hundred papyri have been preserved. ^^ 


43 Pischikova 2002, 197. 

44 The most important collection of Deir el-Medina ostraca is kept in the Institut Francais d'Archéol- 
ogie Orientale (IFAO) in Cairo; see the institute's online catalogue, http://www.ifao.egnet.net/bases/ 
archives/ostraca (last accessed: 17.1.2020). It includes over 8,000 documentary and over 7,000 literary 
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Much smaller numbers of ostraca are associated with the New Kingdom temples 
constructed on the desert edge (the so-called mortuary, funerary, or memorial tem- 
ples). Most substantial of these is the corpus produced by the scribes of the Eigh- 
teenth-Dynasty building projects at Deir el-Bahri (the temples of Hatshepsut and 
Thutmosis III and the nearby tomb of Senmut).* Smaller numbers come from other 
temples, such as that of Ramesses II (the Ramesseum). The ostraca found there nota- 
bly include literary pieces from a location now thought to have been a temple school.^ 
The site of this temple is also the provenance of numerous jar dockets.“ Ostraca and 
dockets have been found, and continue to be found, even if in smaller amounts, at 
other temple sites. Considerable numbers of dockets also come from Deir el-Medina,** 
and from the site of the palace of Amenhotep III (Malkata).^? Theban private tombs 
are also among the recorded findspots of many different types of ostraca, which range 
from copies or drafts of tomb inscriptions and decorations?? to literary texts, the latter 
including the world's earliest known alphabetic word list.” 

The following paragraphs concentrate on the ostraca produced in the context of 
royal tomb construction. On several occasions I have argued that the numbers of doc- 
umentary texts preserved, and especially the changes in these numbers throughout 
the New Kingdom, have important implications.?? The following trends are particu- 
larly striking. (1) Textual ostraca connected with royal tomb construction are known 
only for the Ramesside period, not for the Eighteenth Dynasty, whereas hundreds 
of hieratic ostraca can be connected to West-Theban temple building of that earlier 
period. (2) The number of documentary ostraca produced by the royal necropolis 
administration appears first to rise gradually and then explosively, in the course ofthe 


ostraca. The classifications into documentary and literary are not always quite precise, however, and 
include some diverse material. Most Deir el-Medina papyri are in the Museo Egizio, Turin, and are 
currently being processed for online publication under the supervision of Susanne Tópfer. Data on 
a significant part of the documentary texts can be found in The Deir el-Medina Database http://dmd. 
wepwawet.nl (last accessed: 17.1.2020). Sections C-F in the Systematic Bibliography of that database 
include titles on documentary practice and on individual ostraca and papyri, both documentary and 
literary. Section X is on pictorial ostraca. 

45 Much of which, again, is unpublished. Principal editions: Hayes 1942, 1960. Current work on the 
unpublished ostraca by Malte Rómer; see most recently Rómer 2017. 

^6 Barbotin 2013. 

47 Ostraca and dockets together amount to some 3,000 items, by far the most of which are dockets. 
The majority of these are now in the Institute of Egyptology of the University of Strasbourg, and have 
been edited by Guillaume Bouvier; see the synthesis in Bouvier 2003. Many other dockets, as well as 
ostraca, have already been published by Spiegelberg 1898. 

48 For which see, in general, Tallet 2003. 

49 Hayes 1951. 

50 See Haring 2015a for the problems of interpretating ostraca as drafts or copies, and Lüscher 2015 
for the spectacular case of a complete Vorlage of a tomb inscription on ostraca. 

51 Haring 2015b. 

52 Haring 2003, 2006, 2018b. 
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late Nineteenth and early Twentieth Dynasties. (3) The production of hieratic ostraca 
apparently declined after the early Twentieth Dynasty, while the production of docu- 
mentary papyri seems to have been rising. 

The words 'appear' and 'seem' are in order because observation of these trends 
largely depends on the material preserved, nevertheless the corpus of documents 
available shows meaningful patterns. Thus, the contrast between the absence of hier- 
atic documentary ostraca associated with royal tomb construction of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, on the one hand, and the considerable production of such ostraca in connec- 
tion with temple building at Deir el-Bahri in the same period, as well as the massive 
production of ostraca related to royal tomb building in the Nineteenth and Twentieth 
Dynasties, on the other, can probably be accounted for by differences in adminis- 
trative practices in these periods and contexts.” The beginning of the production of 
hieratic ostraca and the gradual increase in their output in the community of royal 
necropolis workmen in the Nineteenth Dynasty could be explained by the permanent 
presence of scribes in the workmen's settlement (the present site of Deir el-Medina) 
and in their work spots (the Valley of the Kings and the Valley of the Queens).™ Scribes 
may not have been permanently based there during the Eighteenth Dynasty or at least 
their hieratic documents were not kept or discarded locally. 

What we find instead is a considerable number of ostraca inscribed, not in hier- 
atic, but with a series of identity marks representing individual workmen, sometimes 
with the addition of strokes or dots, perhaps representing days of presence or absence 
(Fig. 4). The same marks appear in graffiti and as ownership marks on pottery and 
other objects.? Ostraca inscribed with marks appear to be administrative records in a 
semi-literate mode, probably lists of workmen present or absent, and accounts of tools 
or supplies. The style of many of these pieces betrays hands unfamiliar with hieratic 
writing, so that their producers may very well have been the workmen themselves 
or their semi-literate superiors, rather than scribes. This type of ostracon, of which 
more than a thousand survive, continued to be produced during the entire Ramesside 
Period, together with the written ostraca and papyri of that period" The growth in the 
production of hieratic documentary ostraca in the late Nineteenth, and especially in 
theearly Twentieth Dynasty, is paralleled by the growing numbers of ostraca inscribed 
with marks. Many of such ostraca show combinations of marks, hieratic numbers, and 
pictograms referring to supplies. Together, these notations make up a pseudo-script 
that gives information similar to administrative hieratic records. Indeed, many exam- 
ples can be given of matches between hieratic texts and pseudo-script ostraca, both 
referring to the same deliveries on the same days.” 


53 Haring 2006, 107-108. 

54 Haring 2006, 108-110. 

55 For which see now Haring 2018a, 158-168. 
56 Haring 2018a, 169—206. 

57 Haring/Soliman 2014. 
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Fig. 4: Limestone ostracon Cairo CG 24105 bearing workmen’s identity marks, strokes and dots, 
Eighteenth Dynasty. 


There seems to have been an increasing tendency to have things written down, both in 
connection with royal tomb construction and with the personal and community life of 
the workmen and their families.** Exactly who or what stimulated this development is 
difficult to say. Literacy appears to increase in the community in the early Twentieth 
Dynasty.?? Furthermore, this period saw the appearance, for the first time, of a local 
dynasty of scribes: Amennakht son of Ipuy and his descendants, who would be the 
senior administrators of the royal necropolis workforce until the end of the New King- 
dom, and even some time beyond it.9? These ‘inside’ administrators appear to have 
had, or to have aspired to have, a firm grip on the local community. 

The quite sudden decrease in the production of documentary ostraca after the 
reign of Ramesses IV remains somewhat of a mystery. The fact that a considerable 
number of documentary papyri survive from the following period, especially from 
the late Twentieth Dynasty, has been seen as related to the decrease in ostraca. The 
hypothetical emerging preference for papyri over ostraca has been explained in dif- 
ferent ways, mainly by the (equally hypothetical) resettlement of the workmen from 
Deir el-Medina to the temple precinct of Medinet Habu, where papyri would be more 
readily available than ostraca,°' and also by the increasing need for authenticated 
legal documents, that is, sealed papyri.? In a recent assessment, I argue that the sud- 
den increase of documentary papyri in the late Twentieth Dynasty is in fact illusory, 
an impression created by the loss and reuse of earlier papyrus documents. Notwith- 
standing loss and reuse, almost every individual regnal year of the Twentieth Dynasty 
is attested in one or more documentary papyri. And while the number of documentary 


58 Haring 2003. 

59 Haring 2003, 250, 259-264. 

60 Haring 2018a, 141-145. For Amennakht himself, see Dorn/Polis 2016. Before Amennakht, the local 
senior scribes for whom we have sufficient background information were not fathers and sons and 
some of them were appointed from outside. 

61 Eyre 2013, 249. 

62 Haring 2003, 264-266. 

63 Haring 2018b. 
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hieratic ostraca declined after Ramesses IV, their production did not cease altogether: 
some were still produced at the very end of the Twentieth Dynasty, and even beyond. 
Two important groups of ostraca have been identified as products of the late Twenti- 
eth and early Twenty-first Dynasty. One group of approximately a hundred ostraca is 
related to the Deir el-Medina workforce, and does not seem to be about the construc- 
tion of royal tombs, but rather about emptying them and reburying the royal mum- 
mies.“ The other is a group of over seventy ostraca mentioning an entirely different 
group of workmen, who constructed the tomb of the Theban high priest Amenhotep in 
the late Twentieth Dynasty.9 The same late years have left us several ostraca inscribed 
with marks and discarded at Deir el-Medina, the site of the workmen’s settlement.°° 
Although a chronological pattern of increase and subsequent decrease in the pro- 
duction of Ramesside documentary ostraca seems clear, the explanations offered for 
this pattern remain hypothetical. It would help if the pattern, so far clear only for doc- 
umentary hieratic ostraca and for those bearing pseudo-script, would also be detect- 
able in other types of ostraca. Apart from documentary ostraca, the most substantial 
corpora are those of literary hieratic and of pictorial ostraca. If the growth of docu- 
mentary ostraca in the late Nineteenth and early Twentieth Dynasty were the result 
of increasing literacy in the workmen’s community, one would expect the same pat- 
tern to emerge in the corpus of literary ostraca. Dating literary ostraca more precisely 
than to the Ramesside Period, however, is extremely difficult. Whereas documentary 
texts often mention regnal years, calendar dates and (most importantly) real-world 
persons, literary texts do so very rarely. Literary excerpts on ostraca seldom have col- 
ophons mentioning dates and/or scribes. Unless other historical data are provided, "9 
nothing but paleography remains to help date an ostracon.9? Specialists of hieratic 
are commonly of the opinion that paleographic dating to specific reigns or genera- 
tions is extremely tricky. For this reason, editions of literary ostraca rarely give precise 
dates."? The available research of individual scribal hands in Deir el-Medina ostraca 


64 Demarée 2003. 

65 Burkard 2018, 44-84. These ostraca, most of which mention only single names, were actually part 
of the fill of the pyramidion crowning the high priest's tomb (K93.12 at Dra Abu el-Naga). Burkard 2018 
also includes other ostraca from the tomb and its surroundings, with datings from the Second to Third 
Intermediate Period. 

66 Haring 2018a, 202-203. 

67 O.DeM 1721 (Gasse 1990) mentions a chief workman Nekhemmut and a scribe Wennefer, and can 
therefore be assigned to the reign of Ramesses III (Fischer-Elfert 1993, 128). O. DeM 1782 mentions the 
chief workman Qaha and is therefore dated to Ramesses II in Gasse 2005, 19. 

68 ‘Literary’ O.DeM 1725 (Gasse 1990) bears no text except the names of three kings, the latest of 
which is Seti II, whose reign must then be the terminus a quo. O.DeM 1787 (Gasse 2005, 25) also has 
royal names; the name of the latest king (Ramesses IV) provides the earliest possible dating. 

69 Three ostraca are dated by their paleography in terms of (early or late) Dynasty XIX or XX, and one 
to the reign of Ramesses II, in Gasse 2005, 17, 20, 23, 43 (O. DeM 1781, 1783, 1785, 1796). 

70 No dates are offered in Posener 1938, 1972, 1980; Fischer-Elfert 1997. This survey is limited to the 
main catalogues; for the publication of smaller groups and individual ostraca see the Systematic Bib- 
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and papyri is still limited; the best case study as far as literary ostraca are concerned 
is that of the senior necropolis scribe Amennakht of the Twentieth Dynasty.” 

With pictorial ostraca (also called figured ostraca by Egyptologists), the situa- 
tion is no better. When the principal catalogues of pictorial ostraca from the Theban 
necropolis assign any dates at all, these are often no more precise than New Kingdom 
or Ramesside. Slightly more precise datings to either Nineteenth or Twentieth Dynasty 
may sound more promising, but must be regarded with caution if not distrust. Editions 
assigning such dates suggest that there is (slightly) more material from the Nineteenth 
than from the Twentieth Dynasty.” Although some of the ostraca in these groups bear 
hieratic or hieroglyphic texts that help to date them even more precisely (such as the 
names of kings or other known individuals), most of the datings are based on style 
and on the subject matter represented. That basis, in turn, depends on comparison 
with similar imagery on monuments (tomb and temple walls). The fact that actual 
monumental imagery is better represented for the Nineteenth than for the Twentieth 
Dynasty may very well account for some of the attributions to the former. While there 
can be no doubt that the production of pictorial ostraca in the Twentieth Dynasty 
was considerable,” the true chronological distribution of most Ramesside pictorial 
ostraca from the Theban necropolis still escapes Egyptologists. It may, of course, be 
entirely different from the distribution of hieratic ostraca, since pictorial ostraca are 
not necessarily dependent on the extent and historical development of local literacy. 

Moreover, the corpus we call pictorial (or figured) ostraca is typologically speak- 
ing a mixed lot that includes pieces with very different functions and backgrounds, 
ranging from finely decorated miniature stelae to very rough sketches, and some cat- 
alogues even add ostraca bearing identity marks and tallies of strokes or dots. This 
means that our perceived genre of pictorial ostraca, if a genre at all, should be broken 
down in typological and functional subtypes, whose production and use had different 
reasons (although in the end they were often deposited together with other types of 
ostraca) and whose chronological distribution might therefore theoretically be differ- 
ent as well. 


liography of The Deir el-Medina Database, http://dmd.wepwawet.nl, sections D and E (last accessed: 
17.1.2020). 

71 See most recently Dorn/Polis 2016. 

72 No dates are given in Vandier d'Abbadie 1936, 1937, 1946, 1959; Peterson 1973; Gasse 1986. For the 
publication of smaller groups and individual ostraca see the Systematic Bibliography of The Deir 
el-Medina Database, http://dmd.wepwawet.nl, section X (last accessed: 17.1.2020). 

73 Brunner-Traut 1956: 39 from Dynasty XIX and 34 from Dynasty XX; Brunner-Traut 1979: 7 from 
Dynasty XIX and 1 from Dynasty XX; Page 1983: 5 from Dynasty XIX and 5 from Dynasty XX. Brun- 
ner-Traut's suggestion (1956, 12-13) that most material is from the reigns of Ramesses III and IV is not 
supported by the catalogue in the same publication. Larger groups in the catalogues here referred to 
are dated more broadly, to the New Kingdom or the Ramesside Period. 

74 A well-presented case is that of the draftsman Amenhotep, son of the senior scribe Amennakht; 
see Keller 2003. 
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4 Conclusion 


The previous sections have provided a rough outline of the different types of ostraca 
preserved and their chronological distribution, from pre-Hellenistic Egypt in gen- 
eral and from New Kingdom Thebes in particular. Finds of ostraca from Egypt's long 
Pharaonic history are surprisingly modest. Notwithstanding their supposedly more 
durable support, fewer hieratic texts on ostraca than on papyrus survive from the 
Old and Middle Kingdoms, Third Intermediate and Late Periods. The mass of New 
Kingdom ostraca from the Theban necropolis dwarfs the finds made at other sites 
from the same period as well as those of other periods at any other site. This state of 
affairs allows little more by way of conclusion than that *(Western) Thebes was excep- 
tional". It remains to be investigated, therefore, why Thebes was so exceptional. The 
enormous tomb and temple construction activity in the Theban mountains and the 
ensuing production of limestone flakes must be among the important factors; local 
literacy in the Ramesside Period may well have been another. Within the Ramesside 
Period itself, a chronological development of increasing and decreasing production 
can be discerned, at least as far as the documentary ostraca bearing hieratic text and 
identity marks are concerned. It remains to be seen if and to what extent the produc- 
tion of other types of ostraca can be linked with this development. 


Postscript 


After submitting the manuscript of this contribution, my attention was drawn, by 
Matthias Müller, to a largely unpublished group of ostraca from Deir el-Ballas, Upper 
Egypt. In a paper presented at the conference ‘Agyptische Binsen-Weisheiten IV’ 
(Mainz, 9-12 December 2019), Müller identified approximately 110 ostraca (all pot- 
tery) from the late Second Intermediate Period and/or early New Kingdom in several 
European and American collections, including Berlin, Strasbourg, Boston, and New 
York. Many were acquired on the art market, but the whole lot probably came to light 
during or after excavations by W. M. F. Petrie and/or G. A. Reisner at Deir el-Ballas.” 
The entire group is currently being prepared for publication by Niv Allon, Matthias 
Müller, and Stephen Quirke. Rob Demarée informs me that the Deir el-Ballas ostraca 
are very similar to those found at Tell Edfu (see section 2 above). 


75 Brief references to these ostraca, including an excerpt of Sinuhe, can be found in Quirke 1996, 392; 
Parkinson 2009, 174-175 (with photo fig. 7.1). 
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Julia Lougovaya 
Greek Literary Ostraca Revisited 


In 1976 Paul Mertens produced a survey of previously published Greek literary ostraca, 
arranging them chronologically and indicating their provenance.' In his selection Mer- 
tens followed the catalogue of literary papyri compiled by Roger Pack, who defined lit- 
erary texts as *most or all of the texts that were intended to reach the eyes of a reading 
public or at least possessed a more than ephemeral interest or usefulness."? Although, 
as Pack noted, in practice this selection meant that only documents and private letters 
ought to be excluded; however, with some exceptions, he also left out magical as well 
as "Biblical and other Jewish and Christian" texts, not because they were deemed not 
literary, but because separate catalogues existed or were being prepared for them.? 
Exclusion of these kinds of texts from Mertens' survey in turn had consequences for 
both his statistical observations on the chronological distribution of literary ostraca 
(because a lot of specimens from the Byzantine period were left out) and for his dis- 
cussion of practices associated with them (because the notion of a Christian text does 
not correspond to any single distinct practice). Yet Mertens' short study has remained 
the sole attempt at a comprehensive approach to Greek literary ostraca, and many of 
his observations have been further supported by new findings and publications. 

Mertens lists 143 ostraca, both pottery sherds and limestone fragments inscribed 
mostly in ink but also incised. He observes that, of the approximately datable ostraca, 
Ptolemaic pieces comprise 24 96, while Roman and Byzantine amount to 3596 and 
4196, respectively. Upper Egypt is clearly the source of the majority of extant finds: 
84% of ostraca with attested or determinable provenance come from that part of 
Egypt. In terms of text types, most could be associated with educational contexts, 
but Mertens also points out that medical recipes and drafts of inscriptions are also 
recognizable categories, while a few more literary texts, including five 'lyriques et 
épigrammatiques', remain outside of these categories. Furthermore, Mertens makes 
an interesting observation that the share of adespota among literary ostraca is much 
higher than it is in the overall papyrological evidence.^ 


1 Mertens 1975/1976. 

2 Pack 1965, 1. 

3 Pack 1965, 1. 

4 Mertens 1975/1976, 403-409. 


This publication originated in the Collaborative Research Centre 933 “Material Text Cultures. Materia- 
lity and Presence of Writing in Non-Typographic Societies" (subproject A09 “Writing on Ostraca in 
the Inner and Outer Mediterranean"). The CRC 933 is funded by the German Research Foundation 
(DFG). Ostraca and papyri published in corpora are cited in accordance with the Checklist of Editions 
of Greek, Latin, Demotic, and Coptic Papyri, Ostraca, and Tablets, http://papyri.info/docs/checklist 
(last accessed: 30.1.2020). 
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The task of surveying literary ostraca is much easier now than it was in Mertens' 
days because of the existence of online catalogues and other kinds of registries. The 
third iteration of the Mertens Pack catalogue (MP?) exists in electronic form. It is based 
at CEDOPAL (Centre de Documentation de Papyrologie Littéraire at the University of 
Liége) and provides bibliographic and other information for literary texts attested in 
papyri, ostraca, and other supports; as with its printed predecessors, however, it does 
not include biblical or magical texts.? A very helpful resource for gathering primary 
textual evidence is the Trismegistos Texts initiative, which assigns unique identifi- 
ers to published or described papyrological documents dating between 800 BCE and 
800 CE from Egypt and the Nile valley, and increasingly to those from outside Egypt 
as well.° Its subset, the Leuven Database of Ancient Books (LDAB), brings together 
“information on all ancient literary texts, as opposed to documents”, which date from 
the fourth century BCE to ca. 800 CE while also incorporating or linking to the data in 
other catalogues such as Mertens-Pack or Joseph van Haelst's catalogue of Jewish and 
Christian literary papyri.? LDAB thus allows for the widest approach to the subject of 
literary ostraca, and it has been used to compile the evidence discussed here. 

A search run in LDAB in May 2018 for “Material” = “ostracon” and “Language/ 
script” = “Greek” alone or along with other ancient languages, such as Egyptian 
Demotic or Coptic, but not “Greek or another language”,? resulted in a pool of 501 
ostraca, that is more than three times the number of Greek literary ostraca in Mertens’ 
survey. This drastic difference is explained largely by the kinds of text that Mertens left 
out (e. g. Biblical etc.), but also by new findings and publications. The biggest gains 
since 1976, when Mertens published his catalogue, have been seen in the Eastern and 
Western Deserts and in the Fayum. The material from the two deserts comes primarily 
from excavations conducted since the 1980s in the Roman military camps and min- 
ing sites of the Eastern Desert and in the settlements of the Great Oasis in the West.!? 


5 http://web.philo.ulg.ac.be/cedopal/database-mp3/ (last accessed: 30.1.2020). 

6 For a brief description, cf. https://www.trismegistos.org/tm/about.php (last accessed: 30.1.2020); 
on the crucial importance of unique identifiers, cf. also Reggiani 2017, esp. 56-58. 

7 See the description at https://www.trismegistos.org/ldab/about.php, where the issue of what is 
considered a literary text in the database is also addressed (last accessed: 30.1.2020). 

8 Haelst 1976; for the description of LDAB and its relation to other catalogues of literary papyri, cf. 
Reggiani 2017, 47-56. The Digital Corpus of Literary Papyri (DCLP), which draws on metadata in LDAB, 
provides transcriptions for a growing number of literary texts; it can be accessed at papyri.info. 

9 This is mostly the case with Greek or Coptic texts; the exclusion is somewhat arbitrary, since a fair 
number of texts designated as Greek and Coptic or even Greek alone could be categorized as Greek or 
Coptic. 

10 A list of literary ostraca from the Eastern Desert, though with some omissions, can be found in Ast/ 
Lougovaya 2015, 676-678. For editions and descriptions, cf. above all Cuvigny/Wagner 1986, 71-72, 
no.13, with Handley 1987; Fournet 2003; Cuvigny 2010; Bülow-Jacobsen 2011, with Benelli/Lucarini 
2017; and editions in O.Claud. I and II; further literary ostraca from Didymoi, Um Balad, Xeron, and 
Maximianon await publication. For the Western Desert, consult the series O.Douch, O.Kellis, and 
O. Trim. 
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Conversely, the increase in literary ostraca from the Fayum is due largely to the publi- 
cation of earlier excavated finds. Most significant in this respect is the site of Medinet 
Madi, ancient Narmouthis, where in 1938 Achille Vogliano found 1,555 ostraca, which 
did not begin to be edited until the 1980s, and over half of which remain unpublished. 
TheLDAB currently gives information for 47 literary ostraca, with 29 of them featuring 
Greek.” 

Ostraca from outside Egypt deserve a separate mention because of their heteroge- 
neous character. While it has increasingly become apparent that they should not be 
ignored, it remains unclear whether and how to integrate them in papyrological stud- 
ies. To begin with, there is a problem of definition: ostraca used in the procedure of 
ostracism in ancient Athens are traditionally not considered ostraca in a papyrological 
sense. When Mabel Lang edited pottery sherds inscribed with alphabets or messages 
from the Athenian Agora—precisely the type of material that would be deemed ostraca 
had it been found in Egypt—she included them in the volume of Graffiti and Dipinti,” 
while keeping the volume Ostraca for the sherds used in ostracism.” Whereas this kind 
of categorization may be useful for the classification of finds from the Athenian Agora, 
it is less so for a study of writing practices in Athens or in the larger Hellenic world. 

A seemingly obvious difference between sherds inscribed with texts in Egypt and 
in Hellenic Greece is that the former tend to be written with ink, while the latter are 
more often scratched.” Yet, when the same type of text (e. g. a receipt, a letter, or let- 
ters of the alphabet) is inscribed on the same type of portable support (a sherd) for 
the same purpose (e. g. communication between two parties or learning to write and 
read), one wonders whether a distinction based upon the mode of inscribing does 
more to obscure than to elucidate.” Moreover, more sherds inscribed in ink are grad- 
ually coming to light from outside of Egypt, a fact that highlights further the artificial 
nature of separating documents from Egypt from those in the rest of the ancient Medi- 
terranean. Yet, it remains difficult to gain an overview oftexts on sherds found outside 
Egypt and, consequently, to develop a more meaningful classification. Trismegistos 


11 Notall of these are published. For the summary of findings in the House of Ostraca (TM Archld 534) 
and further bibliography, consult Vandorpe/Clarysse/Verreth 2015, 395-400, available also online at 
https://www.trismegistos.org/arch/archives/pdf/534.pdf (last accessed: 30.1.2020). There, the num- 
ber of ostraca inscribed with texts vaguely described as school texts or writing exercises and featuring 
Hieratic, Old Coptic, or Greek, is said to be 76. 

12 Lang 1976. This volume also includes jar inscriptions, that is, inscriptions written not on sherds 
but on complete vessels. 

13 Lang 1990. 

14 It would perhaps be more accurate to say that those that survive tend to be incised rather than 
inscribed with ink, because ink may have a smaller chance of survival outside of Egypt. 

15 A good illustration of the arbitrariness of this distinction is provided by the sherds published un- 
der the heading “Messages and Lists" in Lang 1976, 8-11, B1-B21, or an account published in Johnston 
1985, which would most likely be included among ostraca in the papyrological sense had they been 
found in Egypt. They are all, however, documentary, and thus not of immediate concern here. 
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now aims to extend its coverage to “all texts from antiquity”,'° but relatively few texts 
of non-Egyptian origin have so far been added. At present, only sherds from outside 
Egypt inscribed in ink, that is, ostraca in the traditional papyrological sense, tend to 
be consistently included in both TM and LDAB, and the latter has about half a dozen 
of them, not many, but enough to indicate that the practice of writing literary texts 
on sherds was not confined to Egypt." LDAB also includes a few incised ostraca from 
outside Egypt,'? but those form just a fraction of the total surviving. Thus it seems wise 
to postpone any generalizations about this data. 

Recent discoveries and publications have also contributed to changes in how 
scholars view the possible circumstances in which literary ostraca were produced 
and circulated. Earlier certainty regarding what could or could not be inscribed on a 
piece of broken pottery has yielded to appreciation of hitherto unattested functions 
of literary ostraca, as well as to the possibility of their multi-functionality. The story 
of one ostracon, O.Florida inv. 21,’ is illustrative of this change. In the fall of 1973, 
the Strozier Library of Florida State University acquired 32 ostraca, which had come 
to the Netherlands in the early twentieth century, reportedly from Edfu. When the 
ostraca arrived in Tallahassee, they were accompanied by notes of the Dutch papyrol- 
ogist P. J. Sijpesteijn, who labeled one of the pieces, an erotic text with orthographic 
mistakes inscribed in an unskilled hand, as a “fake?” Roger Bagnall, the editor of the 
batch, saw no reason to doubt Sijpesteijn and left the ostracon out, since it indeed 
looked like no other piece known at the time.?? Thirty years on, and after hundreds 
of documentary and a handful of literary ostraca from the Eastern Desert were pub- 
lished, Bagnall realized that the piece was no forgery. Working together with Raffaella 
Cribiore, he concluded that the sherd likely originated in one of the military forts in 
the Eastern Desert, possibly Maximianon, and that a text that seemed so outlandish 
just a few decades earlier could in fact be associated with other pieces of erotic mus- 
ings in the desert. What originally seemed to be a fake was now recognized as a type.?! 

All these developments warrant taking stock of literary ostraca with a view to 
the circumstances in which they were produced and used, to the extent that these 


16 https://www.trismegistos.org/about.php (last accessed: 30.1.2020). 

17 Remarkable is an ostracon inscribed with an erotic epigram found on Rhodos and dated to mid- 
3rd-mid2nd c. BCE, cf. Dreliosi-Irakleidou/Litinas 2009-2011; those from Palestine display either 
abecedaria or disparate letters, cf. for example, O. Masada 782 and 783 (before 74 CE), O.Maresha 3 
and 4 (336-27 BCE); an ostracon from Elousa (5th-7th c. CE) in Verreth/Goldfus 1999, discussed below, 
may be magical. 

18 For example, two sherds found in Lattes (ancient Lattara) on the outskirts of Montpellier, and in- 
cised with letters of the alphabet in the conventional as well as permuted order, Py/Adroher Auroux/ 
Sanchez 2001, 555-556, nos. 2932-2933, are taken up by LDAB under nos. 322171 and 322172 corre- 
spondingly; for these ostraca, cf. also Lougovaya 2017. 

19 Bagnall/Cribiore 2010. 

20 Bagnall in O. Florida, p. 1; Bagnall/Cribiore 2010, 213. 

21 For the possible context and provenance of the ostracon, cf. Bagnall/Cribiore 2010, 217-223. 
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processes can be discerned. Since a type of text does not necessarily entail a certain 
practice and the same type can be associated with various circumstances of usage, the 
survey is not intended as a means of classification, nor does it aim to be exhaustive. 
It rather offers a set of examples of distinct practices in which ostraca bearing literary 
texts are attested; these are meant both to illustrate the range of possible usages of lit- 
erary ostraca and to highlight instances of their liminal or multifunctional character. 


1 Magic 


For some of the practices in which ostraca were used the very distinction between 
documentary and literary texts is difficult to make. Magic is a good example: magical 
formularies or handbooks are conventionally grouped with literary texts and included 
in LDAB, but magical texts whose “aim is purely practical” are not taken up by the 
database.” Ostraca appear to be occasionally used for both types of texts, and as I am 
concerned here with activities and practices in which sherds could be used as writing 
material, my survey straddles this distinction. 

Magic may well be the only area where we find explicit instructions for using a 
pottery sherd for writing. The reasons for such instructions lie in the fact that manu- 
als for performing magic, themselves most often written on papyrus, routinely specify 
which material to choose for various actions related to the ritual performance. They 
might say what shape an ostracon should be (triangular),”? or what the contents of 
the vessel that produced the ostracon should have been (salted fish).”* They might 
also require instructions to be written on an ‘unbaked ostracon’, presumably mean- 
ing a clay vessel or plaque that has not been fired.” Several further formularies pre- 
scribe using a sea-ostracon, which is commonly understood to mean a seashell, but 
there has so far been no archaeological evidence to illustrate the use of this material? 
Magic manuals may then include an instruction for what should be done with the 
inscribed ostracon, as, for example, in the following entry of a formulary on a papyrus 
in Suppl. Mag. 2.97.7-9: 


22 Cf. https://www.trismegistos.org/ldab/about.php (last accessed: 30.1.2020), where it is acknowl- 
edged that “the dividing line is often subjective" (last accessed: 30.1.2020). For the distinction be- 
tween magical handbooks and texts used in actual rituals, see in particular the recent study of the use 
of ostraca in magical practice in Martín Hernández/Torallas Tovar 2014, esp. 788-799. 

23 Cf. Pap.Graec.Mag. 36.256257 for an invocation aimed to dissolving any adversary enchantments, 
and Suppl.Mag. 2.97.7-9, for an invocation of uncertain nature, see below. 

24 Cf. Pap.Graec.Mag. 12.365-366, for a spell for separation. 

25 Cf. Pap.Graec.Mag. 36.187-188, for a love spell for attraction, and 46.6, for a spell to silence. 

26 Cf. Pap.Graec.Mag. 7.3008, 7.374, 7.467, and 4.2220; for a discussion, cf. Martín Hernández/Torallas 
Tovar 2014, 784—786. 
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7 KOTAKANTUKOV. ép TOVTUKOD KÈ ypá- 
Yov 1priyovov WoTpakov Klai) MOO 
eis TOV £ikov- Opak TpaË: Boag. 


7 l. aipa novrıkod Kai 8 l. tpiywvov dotpaKov 9 1. oikov, dicolon in pap. 


Invocatory”’ spell: [sc. take] blood of a mouse and write on a triangular potsherd and bury it in 
the house: thrax trax brax. 


Despite occasional prescriptions to use ostraca for magic spells, the number of actual 
examples is not large. It could be that the instructions to use sherds for magic spells 
were only seldom followed or that the inscribed spells were not likely to endure the 
subsequent handling of the sherd. One can presume, for example, that mouse blood 
would fade relatively quickly from a buried ostracon. All in all, Raquel Martin Hernan- 
dez and Sofia Torallas Tovar compile a list of 13 ostraca inscribed in Greek and Coptic, 
which were produced specifically for being used in an act of magical performance,?* 
and argue that ostraca were used mainly for aggressive magic." Love charms and 
binding spells comprise the main types of texts in this category. Among particularly 
interesting examples I would point out an ostracon from Oxyrhynchus, now in Oslo, 
P.Oslo 2.15 (2nd c. CE).*° It is a roughly triangular sherd, perhaps deliberately chosen 
for that shape, on which lines of voces magicae are written, followed by a spell aimed 
to ensure separation of Allous from her husband Apollonios. 

Binding spells of the silencing type can be illustrated by an ostracon in the Bodle- 
ian Library, Suppl.Mag. 2.58 recto (4th-5th c. CE). It is a sherd of a ribbed vessel, the 
concave side of which (verso) bears an account of wheat and wine, while the convex 
side (recto) has a spell meant to silence and subdue all adversaries. It invokes the 


27 In Suppl.Mag. 2.97 Robert Daniel translates “spell for calling in customers (?)" on analogy with 
Pap.Graec. Mag. 4.2373, KaTaMpaKTiKOV Kol KaTAKANTIKOV Epyaotnpiou f| oikiag ñ önov £àv ato 
iSpvons, “Charm for acquiring business and for calling in customers to a workshop or house or wher- 
ever you put it" (trans. Betz 1986, 81). The original editor of the papyrus, Franco Maltomini (1979, 102), 
suggests that KatakAnTıköv may be a misspelling for kataKAtttKOv, that is, a spell to cause illness, but 
concedes that there is not enough evidence to decide between the two possibilities. I thus opt for the 
vaguer translation. 

28 The list excludes ostraca whose association with magic cannot be unambiguously ascertained, 
such as, for example, those inscribed with citations from Psalms, which could serve as amulets but 
also be school exercises, cf. Section 3.1 entitled “Dubious Material", 789-794, and below. 

29 Aggressive magic is defined as "every charm that intends to manipulate and control someone, 
his/her belongings, and his/her feelings, usually by inflicting damage to him or her in every sense", 
Hernández/Torallas Tovar 2014, 781-782, fn. 7. 

30 The image is available at http://ipap.csad.ox.ac.uk/ADLink4/ADACTION/IPAPwebquery?vPub- P. 
Oslo&vVol=2&vNum=15 (last accessed: 30.1.2020). 

31 Itisconventional to describe the convex and concave sides of an ostracon as the recto and verso, a 
designation that implies that the writing on the convex side precedes that on the concave, even if this 
is not always the case. 
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voiceless and speechless 'stone' on which it is written as a comparison to the voice- 
lessness and speechlessness called upon the opponents (lines 7-11): 


Taw Zaßawd Adwvai ABpaooë, 

Oe à AiBws OÙTO &povos 

Kal GAaAOS, OUTW Kai TAVTES 
10 of Kata pot APovot Kai Gao! 

Kol &nrijkoot por YÉVWVTAL. 


8 1.6 Aidog, äpwvos 10 l. katå pe, &pwvor 11 1. Erınkooi 


Iao Sabaoth Adonai Abrasax, just as this stone is voiceless and speechless, so let also all who are 
opposed to me be voiceless and speechless and obedient to me.” 


The performer of the ritual may have felt that a clay sherd was no different from a 
stone as far as its voice and speech were concerned and so chose a material easier to 
write on. 

Whereas extensive manuals concerned with various rituals were written on 
papyri, formularies concerned with particular needs could apparently be inscribed 
on ostraca, too. Thus, we find two binding spells against a scorpion’s bite, a signif- 
icant concern in the desert, inscribed on a sherd now in the Ashmolean Museum, 
Suppl. Mag. 2.89 (4th c. CE). The charms are separated from each other by a horizontal 
stroke and by the heading GAAo, and one of them preserves a place-holder reference, 
tov 6(civa), ‘of NN’, to be substituted with the name of the actual victim of the bite. 
These features show that the texts are formularies to be invoked when needed, and 
it could be that carrying them inscribed on an ostracon was considered practical.?? 

There also survive instances of what appear to be magic texts, although their exact 
purpose is unclear. Thus, a sherd found in the sanctuary in Narmouthis bears on its 
concave side (A) one of the most frequent magical palindromes afAavaOavoAfa in a 
symmetrical Schwindeschema.* 


2 Medicine 


Most examples of ostraca associated with medical practices are recipes for drug com- 
position, which are also preserved on papyrus. They usually list ingredients, with 
indication of their weight, for one or more remedies, sometimes under a heading. 


32 Trans. Daniel, Suppl. Mag. 2.58, p.44. 

33 There is one further example of a spell against a scorpion's bite among unpublished ostraca from 
Didymoi in the Eastern Desert. 

34 Suppl.Mag. 2.67 (1st-2nd c. CE). The text on the concave side (B) might be related to magic, but it 
also could be an independent medical prescription, see below. 
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About a dozen such ostraca have been published to date. Of these, O. Bodl. 2.2182 
(2nd-3rd c. CE), is a good example: 


otax(tov) .[...]. 0 

Kadpeia (5p.) if 

akaxiac (5p.) if 

XONKOD k(ekeupévov) (6p.) n 
5  oipika kapr(où) (6p.) n 

niov (6p.) 6 

Zulöp(vng) (6p.)18 

xópe(wc) (8p.) c 


2 l.xadpeia 5 lépetncg 8 1. Koppews 


A runny ointment. Of calamine 12 dr., acacia 12 dr., burnt copper 8 dr., erica fruit 8 dr., opium 
4 dr., myrrh 4 dr., gum 6 dr.” 


The recipe comes from a cache of nine prescriptions, all likely from Dios Polis in the 
region of Eastern Thebes. These have been published as O. Bodl. 2.2181-2189.*° Six of 
them, including the one just cited, are for an eye-salve.? 

O.Stras. 1.619 (2nd c. CE), O.Leid. 2 (1st-3rd c. CE), or O. Trim. 2.536 (ca. 350- 
370 CE) all contain lists of ingredients used in medicine and are likely to be medical 
recipes, too, as is the much later and poorly preserved P.Mon.Epiph. 622 (6th-7th 
c. CE)? A special case is that of an ostracon from Narmouthis, Suppl.Mag. 2.67 
(1st-2nd c. CE), mentioned earlier, which bears a magical palindrome on one side and 
alist of ingredients on the other, all in the same hand. Whether the latter is an instruc- 
tion for a magical potion or a medical recipe, is perhaps the wrong question to pose, 
as the ostracon rather makes manifest how porous the line between medicine and 
magic could be. 


35 Text and translation after Youtie 1977, 39-40. 

36 Revised in Préaux 1956 and Youtie 1977. 

37 These are O. Bodl. 2.2181 (2nd-3rd c. CE), 2182 (2nd-3rd c. CE), 2184 (Ath c. CE?), 2185 (Ath c. CE?), 
2187 (3rd c. CE?), and 2188 (Ath c. CE?). For basic ingredients of an eye-salve, cf. Youtie 1976. The fre- 
quency of prescriptions for eye-treatments is surely explained by the fact that ophthalmia, an eye-dis- 
ease characterized by running or bleary eyes and probably caused by Chlamydia trachomatis, was 
prevalent in antiquity; for a medical overview of eye diseases in ancient Egypt in particular, see An- 
dersen 1997. 

38 P.Mon.Epiph. 574 and 575 (7th c. CE) are medical prescriptions in Coptic, which also contain in- 
structions for preparation of the medicine. 
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3 Oracle Consulting 


As with magic, the consultation of oracles presents an interesting case because texts 
associated with it also straddle the divide between literary and documentary. Conven- 
tionally, questions to an oracle are considered as documentary, since they were not 
meant “to reach the eyes of a reading public” and pertained to concerns of a particular 
individual on a certain occasion.? While many survive, written on thin sheets of lead 
or, in Egypt, on small pieces of papyrus, sometimes recycled,^? ostraca do not seem to 
have been used for the purpose.“ 

Oracular responses, one may expect, should likewise be considered documentary 
since a response would have been drawn for a concrete situation, in which the par- 
ticular question was asked, and it generally would not have been meant for the eyes 
of *a reading public." In practice, however, responses surviving in papyrological or 
epigraphical evidence seem to be drawn from chresmologies, that is, from set series 
of oracular responses, and such series are reasonably counted with literary or paralit- 
erary texts. 

Oracular responses survive either as individual answers, which were presumably 
handed out to the inquirer, or as chesmologies, which probably were consulted by 
those in charge of the oracle. Four papyri have so far been assigned to the former cat- 
egory,^ and it is possible that a Roman-period ostracon from the sanctuary of Amen- 
hotep in Deir el-Bahri also bears an individual oracular response.“ The upper part of 
the text on the ostracon is lost and its precise meaning is unclear: 


[---] KAITOI 
[---] tou não 
[.] .atpetws tov 

4 natépallv] eis 
Kõva ” WôE 
mapa TOD Kupi- 
ov Apevw- 

8 ` Dou 8e0d 


39 Cf. LDAB: “we have excluded. . . oracle questions (e. g. Pack? 2492-2493, Van Haelst 954, 958) and 
horoscopes, which we consider documentary texts,” https://www.trismegistos.org/ldab/about.php 
(last consulted: 30.1.2020). 

40 Fora recent survey of Greek oracle questions, or ‘tickets’, preserved on papyri with further bibliog- 
raphy, see P. Ripat's introduction to texts 5017-5019 in The Oxyrhynchus Papyri LXXIV (2009), 157-158. 
For texts outside Egypt, see foremost the corpus of lead tablets from Dodona, Dakaris/Vokotopoulou/ 
Christidis 2013. 

41 Perhaps, the impossibility to keep information confidential prevented the use of sherds for this 
type of communication. 

42 Cuvigny 2010, 273-275. The four are P.Vindob.Sal. 1 (1st-2nd c. CE), P. Aberd. 14 (3rd c. CE?); 
P. Yale 2.131 (2nd-3rd c. CE), and SB 14.11658 (4th-6th c. CE). 

43 Most recent edition ofthe ostracon is Eajtar 2006, 403-405, no. A 3. 
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peyio- 
TOV. 


3 [Elgaupetwg? 


... to (or, ‘for’) all... especially (?) the father to Kos. Here, by the Lord Amenothes, the greatest 
God. 


It is plausible that the ostracon records an oracular response of Amenhotep (Ameno- 
thes) in which someone's father is perhaps told to go to Kos. The toponym Kü might 
refer to one of at least three known places in Egypt. One of them, also known as Apol- 
lonopolis Parva (modern Qus), is located relatively close to the sanctuary—about 
30 km north of Deir el-Bahri—rendering it an attractive possibility. 

Most preserved chresmologies are inscribed on papyrus and contain a variety 
of possible answers to pre-existing questions. The oracle book known as the Sortes 
Astrampsychi is the best example of this kind of chresmology. In addition, there sur- 
vive collections of pronouncements that could be interpreted in various ways, in order 
to answer almost any question.“ To this latter group belong nine ostraca found in the 
military station of Dios in the Eastern Desert and dated to ca. 200 CE.“ All of them 
contain headings featuring a number and an indication of when the oracle is to be 
consulted or an instruction to refrain from consultation (un xp@, “Do not consult!”). 
Since in some cases the same sherd is inscribed with entries for several consecutive 
numbers and some entries have an indication of the auspiciousness of the consulta- 
tion expressed through the adverb ôpoiws (‘the same’), it is certain that the sherds 
were not meant to be given out to the inquirers in response to their queries. Rather, 
they formed a continuous series in which the prophecy was dispensed through some 
mechanism of allotment. The texts vary in length and style, and some are metrical. I 
reproduce one of the best preserved below, which consists of pronouncements of both 
Apollo and Leto. That of Apollo features three iambic verses; the beginning of the ora- 
cle of Leto was apparently also meant as an iambic trimeter: 


B AnóAN vos. óp(oícc). 
TUAQG &vorye EUAUTOUG 
TE ATPATOUG Ze: TOPEV- 
OU TAV IPOKEINEVNV ó- 
5 66v, Taxéws Bé Epyoug 
un Aöyoıg yeivou Bpotoïc. 
Y HÀ xpà. Antoüc. 
änedðe: Aoınöv pndev ov tel- 


44 For other possible interpretations of the toponym, cf. Eajtar 2006, 404—405. 

45 For a brief survey with further bibliography, cf. Hoogendijk 2016, esp. 595-597, and Cuvigny 2010, 
esp. 273-275. 

46 Cuvigny 2010, 258-276. 
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TINS Bew ig 6 ErußaAAn' TOD- 
10 vooby 6m o [..] . [...].E..].I 


6 l. yivov 9 Leics 


2. (Oracle) of Apollo. The same. Open the doors and you have paths that are easy. Walk the road 
which is before you, be quick in deed, not words, with mortals. 

3. Don't consult. (Oracle of) Leto. Go away, and from now on don't object to the god concerning 
what you undertake. Not only [...]*” 


The choice of sherds as opposed to papyrus for the chresmological series in Dios may 
have been owed to the common practice of using ostraca for various types of texts in 
the Eastern Desert, or perhaps also to the ease of filing the sherds (one can think of a 
comparison with modern index cards). 

A small set of three chits found in Xeron, another praesidium in the Eastern Des- 
ert, may have been associated with the process of consulting an oracle.“ Two of the 
sherds contain a number and the name of a god in the genitive, presumably designat- 
ing the oracle,“ while only the reference to the “underworld deity” is preserved on 
the third one.?? Hélène Cuvigny, who edited both the Dios and Xeron sets, suggests 
that the ostraca from Xeron may have served as allotment tokens referring to oracular 
responses in a series such as those from Dios. 


4 Christian Worship 


Ostraca inscribed with texts related to Christian worship are particularly heteroge- 
neous in their content and appearance. They comprise passages both from the Old 
Testament, especially the Psalms, and from the New Testament, as well as prayers, 
hymns, and moralizing maxims, often in various combinations and featuring both 
Greek and Coptic. Some are inscribed in a fluent professional hand abounding in 
diacritical signs, while others are written in clumsy and uneven script; both pottery 
sherds and limestone ostraca are attested, and their sizes vary. 

While it is often difficult to ascertain the function of a certain ostracon, some 
potential contexts present themselves. Large, sometimes reworked sherds with smooth 
surfaces inscribed in neat and rapid hands with texts meant for recitation or singing, 


47 Text and slightly modified translation after Cuvigny 2010, 258-259, no. 15. 

48 Cuvigny 2013, 418-421, presents an edition of the set. 

49 o | 'Epnoüg, 1. 'Epuob, “1. (Oracle) of Hermes", (O.Xer. inv. 809) and 16 | ‘Apews, “14. (Oracle) of 
Ares”, (O.Xer. inv. 810), cf. Cuvigny 2013, 419-420. 

50 O.Xer. inv. 829, cf. Cuvigny 2013, 421. 
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such as hymns or prayers, could be envisaged as being used in the liturgy.” Among 
examples, one can point to P.Mon.Epiph. 600 (6th c. CE), an ostracon bearing a hymn 
to Mary (Theotokion),? or P.Mon.Epiph. 598 (6th c. CE), with the Trisagion prayer and 
three short hymns (troparia),? both from Cell A in the Monastery of Epiphanius in 
Thebes. It has been argued that the accentuation-like marks employed on these two 
pieces served as rhythmic separations between textual units to help the singer at the 
service to align them with the melody.™ Another example is a spectacular ostracon 
datable to the sixth or seventh century, now in the British Library, inscribed with the 
Greater Doxology, which would be at home at a matins service.” 

Other sets of ostraca may have been produced for personal study or perhaps as 
preparatory material for composing larger works or sermons. This may have been the 
case with a series of twenty ostraca inscribed with passages from the Gospels, which 
were bought in Upper Egypt by Urbain Bouriant in the late nineteenth century and 
published by Gustave Lefebvre in 1904.% Most of the sherds have a reference to the 
Gospel from which the text comes and a number; ten of them (nos. 7-16) are num- 
bered consecutively from one to ten and contain passages from Luke 22.40-71, with 
the text continuing from one sherd to the next. While Lefebvre opined that the ostraca 
belonged to a series that originally encompassed the entire text of the four Gospels 
and constituted a library of a man who could not afford other writing materials,” Cor- 
nelia Rómer demonstrates that the Luke series is rather a product of excerpting than 
a part of the complete Gospel.^? A similar, although small, set of only two ostraca, 
P.Naglun 2.16 and 17 (6th-7th c. CE), was found in Naqlun in the Fayum; the pieces 
have almost contiguous passages from Matthew (718-20 and 7.29-8.4) and at least one 
of them seems to have a number, 21.? Tomasz Derda, the editor of the pieces, supposes 
that they were written by a monk for personal use, perhaps for studying.©° 

Particularly interesting are two related sets of ostraca, probably from Dendera, 
dated to the fifth century, now kept in the Petrie Museum. The groups A and B are 
distinguished on the basis of paleography, with each apparently forming a library of 


51 For the use of texts inscribed on limestone or pottery sherds in liturgy or as “aids for performing 
the service", see now Mihálykó 2019, esp.166-167, 188-190, and 210-219. 

52 Photos of the ostracon are available at https://www.metmuseum.org/art/collection/search/473397 
(last accessed: 30.1.2020). 

53 A black and white photo can be found in Gampel 2012, 15. 

54 Gampel 2012, esp.14-18. 

55 Theostracon, inv. 5878, is unpublished, but a 3D image is available at https://sketchfab.com/models/ 
d70e0bf6cd0b47f4a5a0df77fa69acfb (last accessed: 30.1.2020). 

56 Lefebvre 1904; the actual pieces appear to have long gone missing. For this series and other ostraca 
inscribed with passages from the New Testament, see Head 2013, 433-438. 

57 Cf. Lefebvre 1904, 1-2. 

58 Römer 2003, 186-187. 

59 Derda 1995, 42-44. 

60 Derda 1995, 42. 
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related sherds.® Ostraca in group A are inscribed with texts ranging from the litur- 
gical, such as prayers or excerpts from Psalms, Acts, or Epistles, to passages from 
Homer and gnomic anthologies. In her discussion of the possible Sitz im Leben of 
these ostraca, Cornelia Rómer suggests that the context that best explains the pres- 
ence of both Christian and pagan texts would be an educational environment. Rómer 
proposes that the texts were not part of copying exercises, an educational process 
so often postulated, but were rather used for memorization training.“ Since Homer 
was memorized in ancient schools and there is evidence that monks were expected to 
learn by heart passages from the scriptures, this is a compelling proposition. Yet it is 
also conceivable that the same person (such as the one designated as Hand A in the 
Petrie ostraca) inscribed different texts for different purposes. 

The hypothesis that ostraca were used for texts meant for training in memorization 
was also proposed by Lisa Ullmann in an edition of two unrelated sherds inscribed 
with the Niceno-Constantinopolitan creed.% Ullman suggests that they were produced 
to help a convert memorize the creed, which was an essential part of the catechism. 
She adds by way of explanation that “ostraca, as the cheapest writing material and the 
easiest to come by, were well suited for writing out copies of the text to be learned."9* 
In this particular case, however, it may be countered that the choice of material would 
suit well the purpose of propagating the creed, since a sherd would be a fitting support 
for an important text meant to be passed around and consulted by many without risk 
of being easily damaged.‘ Furthermore, since from the sixth century the creed was 
incorporated into the liturgy, ostraca bearing it, all of which date to the sixth through 
the eighth century, could be used directly in the service, even if reciting by heart was 
common. Or, the situation could well have been all of the above: the ostraca were 
created to disseminate an essential matter of belief, for which they had to be memo- 
rized by some, consulted by others, or recited from during the mass or in a private act 
of devotion. Scott Bucking's exploration of the multifunctional character of at least 
some ostraca from the Monastery of Epiphanius, where, he suggests, *a text produced 
as a result of private study or devotion could also be used as recitation material for 
monks engaged in weaving or other industrial activity", seems to be a more promising 


61 Group A includes ostraca O. Petrie Mus. 21-31, while O. Petrie Mus. 40, 41, 43, 45-49 have been as- 
signed to group B. Cf. Funghi/Martinelli 2003, esp. 142, Funghi/Martinelli 2008, 63-64. 

62 Römer 2003, 189-190; Römer 2008, 53-54. 

63 Ullmann 1996; cf. Römer 2003, 190. 

64 Ullmann 1996, 194. 

65 For the use ofliturgical papyri and ostraca for performing the service, cf. Mihälykö 2019, 210-219. 
Ostraca inscribed with the creed in Greek (Nicene or Niceno-Constantinopolitan) include P.Gen. 4.154 
(first half of the 8th c. CE), O. Heid. 437 (6th-7th c. CE), Ullman 1996, 191-194, no. 1(6th-7th c. CE), 195- 
196, no.2 (7th c. CE); four more ostraca preserve it in Coptic: O.Sarga 14 (4th-6th c. CE), O. CrumST 15 
(6th-8th c. CE), O.Crum 19 (5th-6th c. CE), and Delattre 2011 (6th-7th c. CE). 

66 Cf. Derda's remarks in P.Naglun 2.18. 
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interpretive approach to the study of late antique ostraca than attempts at defining 
more narrow contexts of their usage.” 


5 Drafts and Preparatory Material 


Although it is rarely possible to ascertain whether a text preserved on a movable writ- 
ing support was a final or a preliminary version, a draft can sometimes by recognized 
through a combination of textual and extra-textual features. Thus, a presence of sev- 
eral iterations of the same text, deletions and corrections, or marginal notes can all 
be signs of an authorial revision; marginal marks indicating passages to be excerpted 
as well as compilations of excerpts may document preparatory stages in the composi- 
tion of a literary or scholarly work.$? Although these stages were perhaps usually car- 
ried out on papyrus, there survive several ostraca that reveal an editing process. For 
example, two ostraca from Saqqara preserve successive drafts of a composition based 
upon an oracle of Hermes Trismegistos apparently given to Horus, a pastophoros of 
Isis in the city of Isis in the nome of Sebennytos. The last of the five drafts takes the 
form of a letter from Horus to “King Ptolemy, King Ptolemy the Brother, and Queen 
Cleopatra the Sister," that is, the joined rulers Ptolemy VI Philometer, Ptolemy VII, 
and Cleopatra II.9? 

A limestone ostracon from the sanctuary of Amenhotep in Deir el-Bahri contains 
an account of a miraculous cure of an illness experienced by a certain Polyaratos."? It 
opens with a regnal date corresponding to 261/260 BCE, and its content and phrasing 
make it clear that the text was meant for inscribing on a stele to be set up as evidence 
ofthe powers ofthe god. Numerous corrections, erasures, and changes, however, indi- 
cate that the version written on the ostracon is a working draft, possibly to be followed 
by a ‘clean’ copy. Another limestone ostracon from the same sanctuary and of simi- 
lar appearance lists moral maxims under the heading “The Precepts of Amenothes 
(sc. Amenhotep)."" These maxims, variously ascribed, circulated all over the Greek 
world, and are attested in the form of monumental inscriptions in several sanctuaries. 
Thus, it is a distinct possibility that this ostracon was a draft for an inscription, too. 

As with the texts related to magic and oracles, the cases just described call into 
question the traditional divide between literary (including para-literary) and documen- 
tary texts. Should the revised versions of a divinatory dream eventually incorporated 


67 Bucking 2007, 36. 

68 For a discussion of signs of revision and composition, see Dorandi 1991; Cribiore 2019; for the me- 
chanics of composition in antiquity in general, cf. Dorandi 2000. 

69 Skeat/Turner 1968; Ray 1976, 1-3. Cf. also Renberg 2017, 439-443. 

70 Eajtar 2006, 393-399, no. Al. 

71 Eajtar 2006, 399-403, no. A 2. 
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into an apparent letter be classified as literary or documentary? And what about the 
detailed list of woes suffered by Polyaratos? Does the very process of reworking and 
editing a text bring it into the realm of literary? As my concern here is a general sur- 
vey of the use of ostraca for writing literary texts, I take the easy path of following the 
choices made by LDAB, while hoping that more thought will be given in the future to 
the production, use, and perception in antiquity of these kinds of ‘liminal’ texts. 

Besides drafts of inscriptions, ostraca appear to have been occasionally used at 
a preliminary stage of collecting or studying passages for a future work. Their dis- 
tinctive features include confident and fast handwriting, which is too professional 
for a student, yet too fluid for a teacher's model; revisions and corrections; visual 
signs of text organization; the choice of excerpts from texts not associated elsewhere 
with, or difficult to relate to, a school environment.” A case in point is the set of 
three anthologies and a composition on advantageous behavior found in Philadel- 
phia in the Fayum, all of which give the impression of preliminary material assembled 
for some future work.? A somewhat mysterious text on the convex side of O.Leid. 1 
(2nd c. BCE), which the editors call *a prescription for calming a distressed mind," 
might be another example: 


Whenever you wish to be calmed in spirit and you know what is troubling you, drink before 
dinner, and when you eat dinner, eat eggs together with your dinner, and vomit up most of your 
dinner, and on the next day perform an examination.” 


The passage may have come from a treatise of the medico-philosophical tradition,” 
and one can imagine that writing it down on a sherd was done in the process of tak- 
ing notes while reading or listening to it read. This practice, albeit perhaps at a higher 
socio-economic and intellectual level, is described by Pliny the Younger when he nar- 
rates the habits of his uncle: *in summer when he was not too busy he would often 
lie in the sun, and a book was read aloud while he made notes and extracts. He made 
extracts of everything he read, and always said that there was no book so bad that 
some good could not be got out of it.””° 


72 Cf. Lougovaya 2019 with further bibliography. 

73 For the ed.pr. of two of the anthologies, P. Berol. 12310 and 12311, see Viereck 1925, 254—257, nos. 1-2; 
for that of the third anthology, P.Berol. 12319, cf. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 1918, 742-743; and of the 
ostracon inscribed with the composition on the advantageous behavior, P. Berol. 12318, see Kühn 1921, 
and consult Berliner Papyrusdatenbak for the photographs and main bibliography, http://berlpap. 
smb.museum/ (last accessed 30. 1.2020). All four ostraca date to 193-187? or 210-204? BCE. On taking 
notes and excerpting as the initial stage of a composition, cf. Dorandi 2000, esp. 27-50. 

74 Translation is that of the ed.pr., adjusted to reflect the corrections of the text by Daniel 1984, 416. 
75 Cf. Daniel 1984, 416. 

76 ... aestate si quid otii iacebat in sole, liber legebatur, adnotabat excerpebatque. Nihil enim legit quod 
non excerperet; dicere etiam solebat nullum esse librum tam malum ut non aliqua parte prodesset. 
Plin. ep. 3.5.10, trans. Betty Radice. 
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To a scholarly rather than a school context one should perhaps also assign a 
series of ostraca found in Elephantine and dated to the third century BCE, which are 
inscribed with geometrical explications related to topics discussed in Book XIII of the 
Elements of Euclid." These include the construction of the icosahedron enclosed in 
a given sphere, the subject of Proposition 16, and the relationship between an equi- 
lateral pentagon, hexagon, and decagon inscribed in a given circle, expounded in 
Proposition 10.8 The explications on the ostraca may have been an original work or a 
set of notes, which someone wrote out in an effort to understand a difficult subject.” 


6 Education 


Although far from pandemic, sherds were often used for writing in an educational 

context. In some cases, this usage is made manifest by the types of text inscribed, the 

exclusive purpose of which was learning to read and write or to calculate. In other 

cases, when the type of the text is more ambiguous, an educational environment 

might be suggested by other features, such as handwriting, extra-textual marks, or 

certain kinds of mistakes.°° The following types of texts associated with school and 

learning are well represented by ostraca: 

a) Letters of the alphabet, inscribed either in alphabetic order or in various permu- 
tations of the alphabet, and pangrams.?' 

b) Syllabaries.?? 

C) Lists of words.® 


77 For the ed.pr., see Mau/Müller 1962. 

78 Mathematical texts inscribed on the ostraca are concerned with complicated formal proofs and 
could hardly serve any practical purpose, such as to make an actual icosahedron. The latter is not 
difficult—can be done with a bunch of sticks of the same length and requires little or no understanding 
of geometry—and must have been routine since numerous examples of dice in the shape of icosahedra 
(and other regular polyhedra) survive, used probably for both divination and games in the Greco-Ro- 
man world, cf. Chaniotis 2006; Minas-Nerpel 2007; Platz-Horster 2017. 

79 Cf. David Fowler’s remark that “the fact that the texts are on potsherds and are not the received text 
of the Elements suggests that this may be an attempt to understand the mathematics, and not a slavish 
copying or learning of the material”, Fowler 1999, 209. 

80 For a detailed overview of distinguishing characteristics of school exercises, cf. Cribiore 1996, 
75-96. 

81 E.g. O.Claud. 1.179 (2nd c. CE), O.Kellis 157 recto (3rd-4th c. CE), or O.Bachit 21 (6th-8th c. CE), 
and cf. Cribiore 2008. 

82 Ee Milne 1908, 122-123, no. 3 (4th-5th c. CE), with the image available at http://www.britishmuseum. 
org/research/collection online/collection, object details/collection image gallery.aspx?assetId- 
259226001&objectId-399930&partId-1 (last accessed: 30.1.2020), or MPER N. S.18.77 (7th-8th c. CE). 
83 E. g. P.Bagnall 10 (Ath c. CE) with a list of three-syllabic words; O. Claud. 2.415 (2nd c. CE), a part of 
an amphora inscribed with a long list of disyllabic words all starting with the letter pi; or Milne 1908, 
122, no.2, an alphabetic list of mythological names (2nd c. CE). 
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d) Maxims or sententiae.** 

e) Anecdotes, fables, or chreiai.® 

f) Elementary arithmetical tables or calculations.*° 

g) Glossaries or other auxiliary material." 

h) Quotations or excerpts from larger literary texts often used as educational 
material.°® 


While syllabaries, elementary arithmetical tables, or chreiai may have been used 
exclusively in educational contexts, the function of other types of texts on the list was 
not confined to a school environment. Even letters of the alphabet, the most elemen- 
tary units of a language, could be inscribed as a school exercise, but also as a pen tri- 
al,*? a magic spell,?° or for some other purpose, as writers of Greek, from the archaic 
to the Byzantine period, seem to have had some remarkable affinity for penning the 
alphabet and its various permutations.?' Most lists of words were probably connected 
to school, but a list of martyrs’ names, in particular of the Forty Martyrs of Sebaste, 
could also be apotropaic. At least seven ostraca with their names survive; five of them 
are likely to have been amulets, but in two other cases the names are inscribed along 
with texts of an educational nature.?? The same is true for quotations from the scrip- 


84 E. g. P.Koeln 2.66 (2nd c. CE) containing two sententiae ascribed to Antisthenes, or O. Narm. 1.129 
(mid 2nd- early 3rd c. CE), a list of alphabetically arranged maxims. 

85 E. g. O.Claud. 2.413 (2nd c. CE) inscribed with a fable and two anecdotes about Diogenes, or Jou- 
guet/Lefebvre 1904, 201-205, with a chreia about the philosopher Anacharsis (3rd-4th c. CE). 

86 E. g. O.Claud. 2.416 (2nd c. CE), elementary additions, or O.Sarga 22, with multiplication tables for 
6 and 7 (5th-7th c. CE). 

87 E.g. MPER N.S.18.261 (4th or 6th-8th c. CE), a Greek-Coptic glossary; MPER N. S.18.265 (7th- 
8th c. CE), two glossary entries and 2 names of martyrs. 

88 E. g. an ostracon from Elephantine, now in Berlin, inscribed with a passage from Isocratean Ad 
Demonicum 28 (2nd-3rd c, CE), cf. Lenaerts 1975 and consult the record in the Berliner Papyrusdaten- 
bank for the image and further bibliography, https://berlpap.smb.museum/02878/ (last accessed: 
30.1.2020); or an ostracon with a passage from the Gospel of Matthew 1.19-20 (5th—6th c. CE), appar- 
ently written as a school exercise, cf. Sijpesteijn 1984. 

89 E. g. MPER N. S. 18.7 (8th c. CE). 

90 This function has been suggested for a bizarre ostracon inscribed with disparate letters and found 
in Elousa in Israel, Verreth/Goldfus 1999. For discussion of a cryptographic alphabet inscribed along 
with other sequences of letters of the alphabet on O.Bachit 21, see especially Dieleman 2010, and cf. 
an ostracon inscribed with a collection of quotations from the Old and New Testament and a diagram 
explaining the Coptic cryptographic alphabet (550—650 CE), which the editors interpret “as a didactic 
aid for advanced students," Górecki/Eajtar 2012, 164. Cf. also Martín Hernández/Torallas Tovar 2014, 
789—790, on the difficulty of determining the function of such ostraca. 

91 Cf., for example, Looze 2016, a recent discussion of the role of the alphabet in the shaping of west- 
ern thought, where the first two chapters are devoted to the Greco-Roman world. 

92 See Delattre 2010, 363-366, no. 1, where the ostracon published earlier as O.Eleph. DAIK 322 
(6th c. CE) is identified as recording the names of the Forty Martyrs of Sebaste, and a survey of attesta- 
tions in Egypt across materials and further bibliography are provided. Four further ostraca inscribed 
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tures: ostraca featuring citations from the Psalms along with apparent school texts 
likely come from an educational environment; yet, others could have been amulets, 
while those inscribed with longer passages might have been used for recitation.” 

A few tendencies in the usage of ostraca in connection with education can be 
observed. There are few, if any, ostraca dated to the Ptolemaic period that can be 
unambiguously identified as school exercises. Alphabets are rare,?^ and there are no 
ostraca inscribed with syllabaries, lists of words, sententiae or anecdotes that date 
to before the Roman period. Current evidence thus suggests that ostraca were not 
used, or at least not widely used, in the Ptolemaic period at the level of elementary 
education.” 

Starting in the Roman period, however, the numbers of ostraca inscribed with 
apparent school exercises begin to rise and they become easy to identify both by the 
type of inscribed texts and by formal aspects of writing. Also from the Roman period 
on, the chronological distribution of the ostraca associated with education follows the 
overall distribution of literary ostraca and papyrological evidence in general: there 
seems to be a peak in the second century and then again in the late antique period.” 
Yet, while there is general agreement about which ostraca from the Roman period con- 
stitute school texts, classification of the late antique ones is often a matter of dispute, 
as has been indicated above in the discussion of the Christian material.” As religion 
permeates education, the distinction between, for example, artifacts inscribed with 
texts for learning and those meant as expressions of devotion, may not be obvious to 
the modern observer from their texts and physical parameters; in fact, such a distinc- 
tion might not have existed for those who inscribed and used them either.” 


with the names of these martyrs and considered Christian amulets are P. Leid. Inst. 12 (7th-8th c. CE); 
an ostracon from Upper Egypt published in Gallazzi 1988 (7th-8th c. CE); SB 28.17249 (6th-7th c. CE); 
and O.CrumST 443 (6th-8th c. CE). Curiously, the two ostraca interpreted as coming from educa- 
tional settings, MPER N. S.18.248 (7th-8th c. CE) and MPER N. S. 18.265 (7th-8th c. CE), are limestone 
ostraca. 

93 Cf. Martín Hernández/Torallas Tovar 2014, 790-794; Bucking 2007. 

94 Possible examples are an ostracon from Karanis, O.Mich. 3.1099, dated to the Ptolemaic period; 
O.Bodl. 2.2191 (1st c. BCE-1st c. CE); and a piece found in Bakchias and said to be dated by its archae- 
ological context to 150—50 BCE, cf. Cribiore 2006. 

95 Cf. Lougovaya 2019. 

96 Cf. Habermann 1998 for the chronological distribution of papyrological evidence. Ostraca in- 
scribed with educational texts are difficult to date, so it is also possible that the overall distribution of 
the papyrological evidence influences the dating of the ostraca, especially those whose provenance 
is unknown. 

97 For an overview of the disputes regarding the classification of the late antique educational mate- 
rial, cf. especially Larsen 2018 and Maravela 2018, with further bibliography. 

98 Cf. Bucking 2007; Bruyn/Dijkstra 2011; Maravela 2015; Maravela 2018, 147-149. 
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7 Performance and Occasional Poetry 


The possibility that a literary text inscribed on an ostracon might have been meant 
for performance has been intimated by the editors of O. Florida inv. 21, the erotically 
themed piece once thought to be a fake (see above). Considering its genre, they sug- 
gest that “the mime may be a possibility” or else “but perhaps less convincingly, erotic 
epistolary fiction."?? The sherd, as Bagnall and Cribiore demonstrate, likely comes 
from a military camp in the Eastern Desert, with Maximianon being a particularly 
suitable candidate. Notably, it was in Maximianon that a set of ostraca associated 
with a soldier named Sosianos and inscribed with what Jean-Luc Fournet has called 
“essais érotico-bacchiques" was found.!® Fournet prints an excerpt from one such 
composition: 


PEG, xotopot 

Kal o ÉOTÉVOQUE" 

pavepõç Topvevw 6et«üo 
4 ` Tu bnopriqovov "EpwTa. 

Kol Ae Aewvo<i>at Baxyat 

[iAlapé, ei otepyavwoetau 

[oltepavoug pedeloug 


11 pð 21. Eotevaypaı 3 L ù AL bnepripavov 51. Kadai Arovvolaı 6 1. iAapal, 
otepavwoete 7 1. po6éoq 


I love, I burn and I don’t moan about it: I fornicate openly because of overwhelming Eros. And 
you, Dionysiac Bacchants, merry and beautiful, if you crown [...] with crowns of roses [...]'?* 


The first person speech and exuberant emotionality of this text, which is similar to the 
Florida ostracon, may fit well the discourse of an exaggerated theatrical performance. 
Roman-period mimes were not the witty verse compositions of the Hellenistic era, but 
rather lowbrow paignia, performance pieces marked by “a combination of indecency 
and sweetness”?” and played without masks by a few performers or even by a single 
actor. An interesting attestation of such skits in association with entertainment of the 
Roman army comes from Dura Europos, where a series of dipinti listing names of per- 
formers was discovered.'!® There are both men and women, though more women, and 
most of them bear epithets likely related to the roles they played, for example pwpai, 


99 Bagnall/Cribiore 2010, 219. 

100 Fournet 2003, 466. Apparently, about half a dozen of such ostraca might be associated with the 
soldier. 

101 Text and interpretation after Fournet 2003, 467, inv. M 361. 

102 Davidson 2000, 55. 

103 The dipinti come from House G5C and date to the mid3rd c. CE, see Immerwahr 1944. 
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must have played parts in which they were ridiculed; xaAat could be dancers; and the 
naAotorópvr was probably an old hetaera; there is also a reference to mimes.’ Some 
of the records register the arrivals and departures of the performers, suggesting that 
there was a business in supplying the army with small troupes of itinerant entertain- 
ers. Perhaps something similar was taking place in the Eastern Desert, too, even if 
on a smaller scale. Curiously, in the praesidium of Dios a letter of a certain Serapias, 
a prostitute, was found, in which she complains that the soldiers in the camp hassle 
her demanding her services, behaving as if in a theater, so much so that the horse- 
men coming through the camp have mimes to watch.’ The comparison that Serapias 
draws between her bickering with the soldiers and a scene in a mime may have fallen 
flat had the mimes never been performed in the camps.’ 

Several further literary ostraca inscribed with excerpts from dramatic works might 
have been also associated with performance. Thus, an ostracon published as P.Rein- 
ach Gr. 1 (2nd-1st c. BCE) bears a dialogue in verse in which one speaker is in love, and 
the other seems to warn him to be careful; the passage has been attributed to Herodas 
(Herod. Fr. 3 Cunningham). Although the ostracon is sometimes classified as a school 
text, ° there is no evidence for similar texts in educational settings to support this; it 
is conceivable that it was a draft or an excerpt, but a performance context is also a pos- 
sibility. Similarly unclear is the function of an ostracon inscribed on both sides with 
a dialogue between Antigone and the old servant from Euripides' Phoenissae, lines 
106-118 and 128-140,' or of PSI 13.1300, an ostracon bearing verses of Sappho. Dated 
approximately to the 2nd c. BCE, both are inscribed in confident but not easy to read 
cursives, and while quotations from Euripides are attested in school texts on papyri 
and ostraca, poetry of Sappho does not seem to be associated with education. °° 

In a few instances a literary text on an ostracon appears to have an immediate 
connection to the surroundings in which it was produced. For example, the ostracon 
inscribed with an obscene epigram, which is styled as an epitaph for a man named 
Kleitorios, mocks a real person who is mentioned in several documents found along 
with it.4° Was it just for fun that the person responsible for the archive composed 


104 Immerwahr 1944, 217-218, Fr. V, col. 21. 8. 

105 Cuvigny presented the ostracon in her talk delivered in Collége de France on March 30, 2016. 
The recording of her talk can be accessed at https://www.college-de-france.fr/site/jean-pierre-brun/ 
symposium-2016-03-30-11h30.htm (last accessed: 30.1.2020). 

106 In the Appendix, I present an edition of an ostracon found in Didymoi, which also may have been 
associated with a mime performance. 

107 Cf. Cribiore 1996, 233, no. 252. 

108 Mastronarde 1982. 

109 Cf. Cribiore 1997. 

110 Viereck 1925, 257-259, no.3 (P. Berol. 12309). The same stash of ostraca (TM Archld 160) includes 
three with anthologies and one with an excerpt from political protreptics (cf. fn. 73 above), as well as 
about 60 documentary texts. For this peculiar assemblage of texts, cf. also Lougovaya 2018, 55-61, and 
2019, 277, with further bibliography. 
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or copied the epigram? Perhaps the ostracon was easy to pass around to others who 
might have shared the author's feelings about Kleitorios. 

From the Eastern Desert, we have an ostracon with a poem celebrating Athena 
and the waters of Xeron found at the site of Xeron Pelagos.!! Another ostracon from 
the same site, O.Xer. inv.995, is said to contain a verse narrative of a trip from Koptos 
to Berenike; it is apparently spoken in the first person and describes stations on the 
route, listing their natural resources, with each vignette separated from the next by an 
oblique stroke.” Was there a poet stationed at Xeron? Or perhaps someone travelled 
through the desert and composed as he went through the stations? And were these 
poems written down on the sherds for a performance there? It might become easier to 
address these questions when more material from the Eastern Desert is published, a 
slow going work precisely because it is often difficult not only to decipher but even to 
interpret the typology of a literary text inscribed on an ostracon.!? I take the opportu- 
nity to include in the Appendix below an edition of one such piece, which was found 
at Didymoi, another praesidium in the Eastern Desert. It appears to be similar to the 
two Xeron ostraca as well as to O.Florida inv.21. 

This survey of literary ostraca is not exhaustive and there remain plenty of texts 
that elude unambiguous classification even more than some of the typologically 
ambiguous cases discussed above. What is clear, however, is that ostraca were used 
for writing a wide variety of literary, or non-documentary, texts and that many of these 
texts may have originated and circulated differently than those inscribed in and trans- 
mitted as books. Mertens' observation on the particularly high percentage of adespota 
among literary ostraca continues to be borne out as more examples are being found 
and published: occasional pieces rooted in the immediate surroundings, passages 
unparalleled by anything transmitted in the manuscript tradition, or simply strange 
compositions grow in numbers, whereas attestations of known authors do not. Using 
sherds for writing thus seems to have played a significant role in production of what 
Luigi Enrico Rossi defines as “submerged literature", that is, texts which may have 
been composed for immediate consumption but were not meant for wider transmis- 
sion or were simply ignored by the tradition. Consequently, literary ostraca may pro- 
vide a window to the tastes, abilities, and aspirations of a larger strata of people than 
those professional and well-educated writers whose works have been enshrined in the 
literary tradition, while also offering a modern observer an opportunity of looking at 
texts that must have been enjoyed without being meant for preservation. 


111 For ed.pr., see Bülow-Jacobsen 2011, who dates it to 175-225 CE; cf. also Benelli/Lucarini 2017. 
112 The ostracon, which has not been published yet, is mentioned in Cuvigny 2013, 410-412. 

113 It is perhaps no coincidence that most of the published literary ostraca from the Eastern Desert 
are school texts from Mons Claudianus, that is, texts of fairly clear typology. 

114 Cf. “texts which were mistreated from the very beginning of their transmission, and even texts 
which were not transmitted at all," as cited in Ercolani 2014, 7. 
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Appendix 


A Bucolic Scene on an Eastern-Desert Sherd 


D 445 -CSA 476 W.14xH.13cm discarded c. 250-c. 270 
Fort SW - US 13501 
TM 827752 


The ostracon published here (Fig. 1) was found in the fort of Didymoi, which lies on the 
Koptos to Berenike road. It was unearthed in Room 35a in the south-west part of the 
fort, in a stratigraphic unit that yielded several literary pieces, as well as documentary 
ostraca and tituli picti." These findings are dated to the last phase of occupation and 
are believed to be discarded sometime between c. 250 and c. 270, when this part of the 
fort was being gradually filled by dumped material.” 

The sherd was probably chosen for its form and further shaped into an approx- 
imately rectangular, slightly widening towards the bottom, format. The person who 
inscribed it must have been accustomed to writing, as his (or her?) hand is rapid and 
fluent, even if not particularly nice, but the spelling is poor. The writing on the right- 
hand side of the sherd is smeared and very difficult to make out, and the lower right- 
hand corner is missing. All this makes understanding the text challenging and inter- 
pretations offered below are far from certain. 

Both the genre and the content of the text are puzzling. The first 11 lines seem 
to belong to a monologue directed to a male character who is addressed as a coun- 
try-dweller in 1. 1 and a shepherd in 1. 10; although the epithet aypötngis often applied 
to Pan (see note ad loc.), and Pan, identified with Egyptian Min, was the patron of 
Koptos and the Eastern Desert, I hesitate to see him as the addressee here because 
his cult in the area had declined by the time our ostracon was written.!? Perhaps it is 
likelier to be a man, whose name, Lykon, appears in l. 8. The speaker, who, I think, is 
a woman at least in this part of the text, implores the man to lead her away to dwell 
with him in the country and makes a slew of promises. She begins by declaring that 
she would do everything for him, whatever a woman is to supply. The language of 
this general promise and of its further specifications is reminiscent of that in which 


115 The excavations of the fort were undertaken in 1998 and 1999 within the project Les praesidia du 
désert Oriental and directed by Héléne Cuvigny, to whom I am grateful for the invitation to work on 
literary pieces from the fort and for sharing her field notes with me. 

116 For Room 35a, cf. Didymoi I, 29-30. The documentary ostraca found in the same stratigraphic 
unit as the piece published here include documents related to official correspondence, O.Did. 24, 25, 
30 (descr.); those connected to administrative and legal matters, O.Did. 62, 126-129, 135; and tituli 
picti, O.Did. 238, 249, 267. 

117 Forthis revised dating of the abandonment of the forts on the Koptos to Berenike road, including 
Didymoi, see Brun 2018, 88 27-31 with fn. 62. 

118 Cf. Cuvigny 1997. 
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Fig. 1: Ostracon from the 
praesidium of Didymoi, 
O.Did. inv. 445. 


obligations ofa party in a contract can be stated, in particularly, those of a husband to 
a wife in a marriage contract (see note ad loc.). Here, however, the roles are reversed 
since it is the woman who lists what she will provide her addressee with. The promises 
seem to pertain to the man's shed and bed, to taking care of the flocks, and to making 
a syrinx, but since many readings are uncertain, the details remain unclear. 

Inline 11, there is a slash-mark which appears larger than similar marks elsewhere 
in the text, raising a possibility that what follows belongs to a different unit of text, for 
example, a part spoken by another person. Since the sherd breaks off on the right at 
the level of line 11, only parts of that and the following seven lines survive, making it 
very difficult to gain any continuous sense. There is a verb of motion, £neßnv, in line 
13, and if line 11 should be restored as containing ånò Kórrrov, then perhaps we are 
dealing with an account of a journey from the valley down the Berenike road. In this 
case, cic Appwöeitnv in line 17 is likely to indicate another station on this road, Aph- 
rodite of the Desert, Appoditn(c) "Opouc. ‘Good water’, mentioned in line 13, would 
be of paramount importance for the traveler of the desert road, whereas the adjectives 
in line 16, ‘bitter’ and ‘salty’, which are often used of sea-water, might perhaps also 
describe brackish water available at some of the stations.!'? 


119 Cf. the poem about the waters of Xeron, which seems to refer to means of improving bitter or 
brackish water, Bülow-Jacobsen 2011, esp. 6-7; cf. also Benelli/Lucarini 2017. 
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The first-person speech and general erotic theme of the first part of our ostracon 


suggest that it may belong to the same genre as O. Florida inv. 21, though the language 
of the Didymoi piece is not nearly as crude as that of the Florida ostracon; it also fea- 
tures a somewhat more literary bucolic vocabulary. Although the monologue does 
not appear to be metrical, it may have some rhythmical pattern, set off in units of six 
to seven syllables (cf. &rayé pe uer Zoo, Ev dyp@ katapevey, un LE Avon, etc.). 
Slashes, or tick-looking marks, used throughout the text may have been meant to help 
articulate these and other textual units, particularly if the piece was meant for a per- 
formance.”° Although the sizes and position of these marks vary, I render them all 
with the same tick ^, except for a large sinusoidal stroke ($) in line 11. 


10 


15 


aypota’ &noyé pat HET’ ¿goð ^ Ev Ayp@ xa- 

Tapiéviv^ un pat AUTMONG” TAVTA oot 

nooo’ woa Bet Xopeıkfjv” yuvoiKkav’ 

ovTOMAEKTOV koAoinv &c^ BpwSov Torco 

OTP6007 SE MaTIKM<’ aypOTa De mg Bon 

o^x'wnoo"^o HET’ Zoo: éyr| TPLPN yevos- 

Tal’ dyéAac’ ¿doo 8évôpn” KAadEvoo’ * . ggv avaTpEioo”’ 
oupivyet né&o^ HOVNWÄUKOV’ pwvov à- 

noyé pe HET’ olco" Ev à(v]ypi xavopéviv? 


"yi pe Ammons” 
Bodta’ navra cot Mwnow’ 600 8t yopeiiy^ 
yuvaikav $ wo dno Kontov....[ 


Trav’ éneBnv’ pl 
xaAóv 08«p^ Exel 
oùk EpeANE vol 
KovK &ove£ópnv|[ 
ëma rikpóv AA p[p 
eis A~pw6eitnv” | 
lav’ nol 


1 l. pe, l. kaTapéveiv 2 l.pe 3 1. noujou, l. öva, 1. yopnyeiv, 1. yuvoika 
4 l.ppó6ov,l.nou]oo 5 1. otpwow, l. mabiKd@c? 6 1. 6 Kai dnooo(v)? 
7 1. €Adow, 1. KAaSevow, intr. 1. dvatpryow? 8 1. ouptyyu 1. © Abkwv, l. nóvov? 
9 1. pet’ éooû, l. katopévetv 10 1. noijow, l. Sei yopnyetv 11 1. yuvoixa 
12 oryav? 14 l. oùkëpeàé po? 17 1. Apposeitnv 


120 For the slashes as possible stage directions for performance of a mime, cf. Tsitsiridis 2011, based 
on a detailed study of P. Oxy. 3.413. 
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Country-dweller, lead me away to live with you in the country. Do not let me down! 
I will do everything for you, whatever a woman is to provide. I will transform your 
hut into a rambling-rose and make a bed for you pathically (?), country-dweller, 
[...] whatever and however much with you, will become luxury for me. I will drive 
herds, I will cut off wooden sticks and those that I make hollow (?) I will fasten 
into a panpipe, all alone, o Lykon, only lead me away to dwell with you in the 
country! Herdsman, do not let me down! I will do everything for you, whatever a 
woman is to provide [...] When from Koptos [...] I went [...] good water [...] I did not 
care to [...] (or, ‘he/she/it was not to [...] to me'?) and I have not covered (?) [...] I 
drank bitter and salty [...] in Aphrodite [...] 


Aypota: ‘country-dweller’ or ‘hunter’, a poetic word often used of Pan, cf. among 
others, AP 6.13, 188 (Leonidas of Tarentum), 16.231 (Anyte). 

dnayé pot (l. pe): the unprefixed verb, especially in the middle voice, can refer to 
marrying a woman; for the prefixed verb in sexual contexts, cf. especially Arist. 
Thesm. 914-915, where Euripides embraces his kinsman who, pretending to be a 
woman, spurs him qépe o£ Kvow. dmayé p ray” dnay’ dnayé pe / Aaßwv rayo 
mtavu, “Come, I will kiss you! Lead me away, oh take and lead me, lead me away, 
posthaste!” 

HET’ E000: the disyllabic form of the second personal pronoun formed on analogy 
éyw, £po0, etc., in particular in the genitive following a preposition, is common in 
papyri of the Roman and late antique periods, cf. Gignac, II, 163-165. 

yavopiévty (1. Katapéevetv): followed by £v + a toponym, a form of the verb is regu- 
larly used to indicate one's residence. 

MAVTA oot | norjoo^ woa dei xyopetki(v^ yuvotikav (l. návta oot rtoujow doa dei 
xopnyetv yuvaika): marriage contracts employ similar language to spell out a hus- 
band's obligations to provide for his wife, cf. BGU 4.1054 (Alexandria, 14—13 BCE), 
lines 12-15, dno TOD viv tov AnnoAAwvıov IIroAegaíou | xolpnylelüv t Geppio 
Ta 6éovta NÁVTA | Kal TOV ipoiopóv wg yvvatkt yapet | Kata [öluvanıy TOV 
vmapxovtwv, “and from now on Apollonios son of Ptolemaios is to provide Ther- 
mion with whatever is necessary and clothing, as befits a married woman, accord- 
ing to his means."?! 

oU órexrov xod ¿ç Bpaov norjoo: after the general promise to do all what 
a woman should, the speaker begins to list the envisaged undertakings. The verb 
nooo (1. mool probably governs kañúßny, ‘a shed’, while Bpw6ov (1. Bpó8ov), ‘rose’ 


121 It seems that from the second century on, a construction with the third person imperative be- 
comes common, at least in Oxyrhynchus, cf., for example, xoi yop[nlyeitw 6 yau@v tÅ yapovpévn Tà 
[S]éovta kata Sbv[aluıv (P. Oxy. 3.496, Apr 19, 127 CE) or 6 6€ [youd] v|Kai Entyopnyleiltw TA yvvaıki và 
Séovta | návta Kata 6[U]voptv (P.Oxy. 49.3500, 3rd c. CE). The verb itself, xopnyeiv, is attested in the 
Eastern desert ostraca, O.Did. 382.11, O.Claud.1.126.10; 4.786.2, always with the meaning ‘to provide’ 
or ‘to supply’. 
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goes with avronAëktov ‘self-twined’, thus, ‘a rambling-rose'. Is she promising to 
have a rose entwine the shed? Epsilon in what I transcribe as Er is quite clear, but 
the letter afterwards is less so; it might be compatible with a sigma. 
avtomAeKTov: the only other attestation of the word occurs in the description of a 
squid entangling its body into a specially devised snare in Oppianus, Hal. 4.449. 
Bpo68ov (1. Bp660v): what I transcribe as beta is not incompatible with this letter 
in general, but does not look like other instances of it on the ostracon; one can 
best describe it as a dollar-sign. If it is a beta, the Aeolic form suggests literary 
ambitions on behalf of the author. 

5  otpóoo (l. otpwow): the verb is usually transitive, but for an absolute construc- 
tion, cf. Hom. Od. 19.599, yopáótg otop£éoac, “having made his bed on the floor". 
rtatık@c: the adverb, which here must describe how the speaker will make the 
bed, is otherwise attested only by O.Florida inv. 21, lines 7-9, Bou NATIKÕGÇ 
(1. raQuca?), w|g obk oi8ec, vr] TI onv KelntoAnv (1. kepaArıv), Kal £voc, which 
the editors translate “Pll give (myself) pathically, in a way you don't know, by 
your head, and in a strange way" and interpret—in sum—as an offer of sex by the 
speaker who seems to be a woman, though a man cannot be excluded.'” While 
the interchange of theta with tau is per se not uncommon,’ the Florida text 
has no other instance of such an exchange, although it has four words featuring 
theta (BEAw in 1. 5-6, &v0porte for &vOpunme in 1. 6, n0&o0 for pƏåow in 1. 9, and 
alo8avonaı in 1. 13); there is no theta in the Didymoi ostracon, and it is not clear 
whether there is any word that would require it, but see 7n. Despite the parallel 
phrasing and the similar erotic overtones in the two ostraca, the meaning of the 
adverb is no clearer. 

.K.@.:kappa is fairly certain, but the rest is difficult. What I transcribe as a dot- 
ted iota can also be an epsilon because the lower end of the vertical bends to the 
right, somewhat like the first epsilon of the yevnoe in l. 6; phi may be perhaps a 
psi, which does not otherwise appear on the sherd. 

Bon’: it is not clear whether there is another letter squeezed in after the eta, per- 
haps a sigma or a nu. It is possible, though perhaps less likely, that the word 
continued in the next line, Bonglo for Boñow, even if such a word division is not 
conventional. 

6 o^x'umnoo"^o: if the first omicron does not belong to the last word of the previous 
line, then perhaps 6 koi ön600(v)? Is the general meaning of this sentence that 
whatever there is for the speaker at the country-dweller's side, it will be luxury for 
her? 


122 Bagnall/Cribiore 2010, 216-219. 

123 Asearch in the Text Irregularities database in Trismegistos on April 10, 2019, produced 398 results 
for ‘+ instead of 0' in various positions; for the interchange in the intervocalic position in particular, 
cf. Gignac I, 92. 
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8évôpn” KAaSevoo * , ggv dvatpEeioo’’: 6£v6pn is quite certain, as is KAaSevoo, but 
it is not clear whether there is a letter in between; the space suggests that there 
might be one, but no trace of it can be made out; if there was one, one can think 
of the relative à. The interlinear insertion is partially illegible; traces on the photo 
are compatible with one or two letters followed by eav ävatpeioo, while Cuvig- 
ny's field notes suggest Teav or ayeav. Thus, we have ‘trees’ and two verbs, one 
of which derives from the word for a branch or twig (kAd6oc) and usually means 
‘to prune’ (kAaSevw), and the other ‘to bore through’ or ‘perforate’ (avatitpdaw 
or dvatetpaivw). What immediately follows, ovpivyet ne&w “I will fasten into a 
syrinx," suggests the making of the panpipe is described here, yet it is difficult to 
reconstruct the text. Firstly, panpipes were normally made from rushes or reeds, 
not wood; then, pipes in a syrinx, unlike those of an aulos, are not perforated. 
Could it be that 6évôpn refers to twigs or even stick which the speaker will cut off 
(kAadevow) and then make hollow (a&vatprjow)? If so, perhaps one can entertain 
a restoration like 8évôpn” [à] k\aëevoo ‘Te Av åvatpgioo” | oupivyet Netw, “twigs 
that I cut off and make hollow, I will fasten them into a panpipe," though this is 
not graceful Greek. 

HovnwAvkov: l. povn, à Abkwv? If so, the line confirms the gender of the speaker 
and supplies the name of her addressee. A Lykon is mentioned in Theocritus 
Idyll 5, where he is said to have given the shepherd Lakon a syrinx, which the lat- 
ter accuses the goatherd Komatas of stealing from him (lines 3-10), a conflict that 
serves as the starting point for the ensuing singing competition. 

povov: presumably, the adverbial uövov, “only take me [...]". 

Bobo: similar to &ypótnc, which is mostly poetic, Bobtns seems to be confined to 
poetry. 

we ånò Kontov: letters beyond tau are hardly visible. The toponym would make 
sense in connection with the verb énéBnv in the next line and would fit well with 
the provenance of the find. 

énéBnv: the verb has a range of possible meaning, but can indicate simply com- 
ing, cf. And npwrng ru£pag ag’ De Eneßnv eic thv Aotov [...] “from the first day 
when I came into Asia [...]" (Acts 20:18). 

pl: if the speaker now indeed is describing a journey through the desert, one won- 
ders whether the letter phi belongs to DoivtkQv, a praesidium that lies at the point 
where the road from Koptos splits into two, one leading to Myos Hormos and the 
other to Berenike. 

oùk EpeAAE pot: perhaps likelier that the double lambda is due to dittography and 
we are to read ok Zuch pot, “I did not care,” cf. e. g. Hom. Od. 16.465, ox £ugAév 
por TADTA netaAAfjoaı, “I did not care to ask about this", than a construction with 
éw, “he (or she, or it) was not about [...]” with uo depending on the lost verb 
in the lacuna. 

Era: cf. Hesych. n (1527) némwxa: Era, and also Johannes Malalas’s (Chrono- 
graphia 10.10) story of Alexander’s visit to Antioch where, having drunk from the 
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spring of Olympias, he allegedly said, ëma yaa tis ufi untpög, “I’ve drunk the 
milk of my mother." 

rixpóv a‘\’py[p: lambda is inserted between alpha and mu, leaving little doubt 
that the word should be a form of GApupos, ‘salty’ or ‘briny’, though óApvpíic, 
‘salty land’ might also be a possibility. Both adjectives can describe the seawater, 
cf., e. g., Arist. Pr. 935a, 610 dn OdAaTTA dApupà Kai ruxpá Sr: “Why is the sea 
salty and bitter?" The dactylic poem about the waters of Xeron inscribed on an 
ostracon found at that praesidium seems to speak of the bitterness of the water, 
nwpia (l. 5), that comes to the surface there.” 

eis Appwöeirtnv: 1. cig Appoëeitnv. Appoôirn(s) "Opoug, Aphrodite of the Des- 
ert, was the praesidium located after Didymoi going from Koptos to Berenike. 
Although the full toponym appears to be Appoöitn (or Appositns) "Opous (cf. 
O.Did. 430.7-8, Ev npatoetSiw Appositns "Opoug), Cuvigny reports that it is listed 
simply as [Ap]poötön in the list of praesidia on O. Dios inv. 18. It might be particu- 
larly significant that the unpublished poem about wells on the Koptos to Berenike 
road apparently also points to the station as iç Appodeitnv (0. Xer. inv. 995 fr.c, 
1. 5; early 3rd c.).?? 


Concordance of Papyrological Sources 


MPER N. S. 18.7 = TM 105772 = LDAB 10864 
MPER N. S. 18.77 = TM 65429 = LDAB 6676 
MPER N. S. 18.248 = TM 61737 = LDAB 2889 
MPER N. S. 18.261 = TM 64423 = LDAB 5647 
MPER N. S. 18.265 = TM 65871 = LDAB 7135 
O.Bachit 21 = TM 128462 = 128462 

O.Bodl. 2.2181 = TM 63911 = LDAB 5125 
O.Bodl. 2.2182 = TM 63912 = LDAB 5126 
O.Bodl. 2.2183 = TM 64502 = LDAB 5728 
O.Bodl. 2.2184 = TM 64507 = LDAB 5733 
O.Bodl. 2.2185 = TM 64503 = LDAB 5729 
O.Bodl. 2.2186 = TM 64504 = LDAB 5730 
O.Bodl. 2.2187 = TM 64214 = LDAB 5433 
O.Bodl. 2.2188 = TM 64505 = LDAB 5731 
O.Bodl. 2.2189 = TM 64506 = LDAB 5732 
O.Bodl. 2.2191 = TM 65578 = LDAB 6829 
O.Claud. 1.179 = TM 63421 = LDAB 4629 
O.Claud. 2.413 = TM 59051 = LDAB 413 


124 See fn. 119 above. 
125 Cuvigny 2018, §§125-126. 


O.Claud. 2.415 = TM 63424 = LDAB 4632 
O.Claud. 2.416 = TM 63419 = LDAB 4627 
O.Crum 19 = TM 111263 = LDAB 111263 
O.CrumST 15 = TM 111154 = LDAB 111154 
O.CrumST 443 = TM 83728 = LDAB 83728 
O.Heid. 437 = TM 65232 = LDAB 6474 
O.Kellis 157 recto = TM 74686 = LDAB 10755 
O.Leid. 1= TM 65613 = LDAB 6864 
O.Leid. 2 = TM 63311 = LDAB 4517 
O.Maresha 3 = TM 754321 = LDAB 754321 
O.Maresha 4 = TM 754322 = LDAB 754322 
O.Masada 782=TM 74924 = LDAB 10757 
O.Masada 783=TM 74925 = LDAB 74925 
O. Mich. 3.1099 = TM 65794 = LDAB 7048 
O.Narm. 1.129 = TM 63869 = LDAB 5083 
O.Petrie Mus. Ostraca, Group À = TM 61028 = 
LDAB 2161 


O.Petrie Mus. Ostraca, Group B = TM 68816 = 
LDAB 10087 
O.Sarga 14 = TM 108458 = LDAB 108458 
O.Sarga 22 = TM 89508 = LDAB 10643 
O.Stras. 1.619 = TM 63705 = LDAB 4915 
O. Trim. 2.536 = TM 372154 
O.Xer. inv.995 = TM 369028 = LDAB 369028 
P.Aberd. 14 = TM 63944 = LDAB 5159 
P.Bagnall 10 = TM 175275 = LDAB 175275 
P.Gen. 4.154 = TM 128550 = LDAB 128550 
P.Koeln 2.66 = TM 59137 = LDAB 232 
P. Leid. Inst. 12 = TM 65420 = LDAB 6667 
P.Mon.Epiph. 574 = TM 87110 
P. Mon. Epiph. 575 = TM 87111 
P.Mon.Epiph. 598 = TM 65213 = LDAB 6455 
P.Mon.Epiph. 600 = TM 61459 = LDAB 2605 
P.Mon.Epiph. 622 = TM 65226 = LDAB 6468 
P.Naglun 2.16-17 = TM 61815 = LDAB 2969 
P.Oslo 2.15 = TM 63587 = LDAB 4796 
P.Oxy. 3.413 = TM 63690 = LDAB 4899 
P.Reinach Gr. 1= TM 65662 = LDAB 6915 
P.Vindob. Sal. 1 = TM 25158 = LDAB 25158 
P.Yale 2.131 = TM 64256 = LDAB 5476 
Pap.Graec. Mag. 4 = TM 64343 = LDAB 5564 
Pap. Graec. Mag. 7 = TM 60204 = LDAB 1321 
Pap.Graec. Mag. 12 = TM 55954 = LDAB 5669 
Pap.Graec. Mag. 36 = TM 64479 = LDAB 5704 
Pap. Graec. Mag. 46 = TM 64775 = LDAB 6013 
PSI 13.1300 Sappho = TM 62716 = LDAB 3904 
SB 14.11658 = TM 32941 = LDAB 32941 
SB 28.17249 = TM 68822 = LDAB 10093 
Suppl. Mag. 2.58 recto = TM 92334 
Suppl. Mag. 2.67 = TM 92330 = LDAB 92330 
Suppl. Mag. 2.89 = TM 69046 = LDAB 10337 
Suppl. Mag. 2.97 = TM 65848 = LDAB 7107 
TM 369028 = LDAB 369028 
TM 827752 = LDAB 827752 


Bagnall/Cribiore 2010 = TM 129728 = LDAB 
129728 

Bülow-Jacobsen 2011 = TM 143318 = LDAB 
143318 

Cribiore 2006 = TM 105653 = LDAB 105653 
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Cuvigny 2010, no. 15 = TM 130163 = LDAB 
130163 
Cuvigny 2013, 419-420, O.Xer. inv. 809 = 
TM 369038 
Cuvigny 2013, 419-420, O.Xer. inv. 810 = 
TM 369039 
Cuvigny 2013, 420-421, O.Xer. inv. 829 = 
TM 369040 
Delattre 2010, no.1 = TM 34326 = LDAB 34326 
Delattre 2011 = TM 140550 = LDAB 140550 
Dreliosi-Irakleidou/Litinas 2009-2011 = 
TM 217929 = LDAB 217929 
Fournet 2003, 467, inv. M 361 = TM 128467 = 
LDAB 128467 
Gallazzi 1988 = TM 65450 = LDAB 6697 
Gôrecki/tajtar 2012 = TM 244127 = LDAB 244127 
Jouguet/Lefebvre 1904, 201-205 = TM 63398 = 
LDAB 4605 
Kühn 1921 = TM 65666 = LDAB 6919 
tajtar 2006, no. A1 = TM 6312 =LDAB 6937 
tajtar 2006, no. A2 = TM 68650 = LDAB 9922 
tajtar 2006, no. A3 = TM 40603 
Lefebvre 1904 = TM 61837 = LDAB 2991 
Lenaerts 1975 = TM 61352 = LDAB 2496 
Mastronarde 1982 = TM 59912 = LDAB 1022 
Mau/Müller 1962 = TM 65672 = LDAB 6925 
Milne 1908, no.3 = TM 64580 = LDAB 5810 
Milne 1908, no. 2 = TM 63910 = LDAB 5124 
Py/Adroher Auroux/Sanchez 2001, no. 2932 = 
TM 322171 = LDAB 322171 
Py/Adroher Auroux/Sanchez 2001, no. 2933 = 
TM 322172 = LDAB 322172 
Sijpesteijn 1984 = TM 61800 = LDAB 2954 
Skeat/Turner 1968 = TM 44758 = LDAB 44758 
Ullmann 1996, no.1= TM 65186 = LDAB 6428 
Ullmann 1996, no. 2 = TM 65317 = LDAB 6562 
Verreth/Goldfus 1999 = TM 66064 = LDAB 7310 
Viereck 1925, no.1= TM 62823 = LDAB 4013 
Viereck 1925, no. 2 = TM 59946 = LDAB 1058 
Viereck 1925, no. 3 = TM 65673 = LDAB 6926 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 1918 = TM 62676 = 
LDAB 3864 
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II Ostraca in Context: Case Studies 


Margaretha Folmer 
Hi Ahutab: Aramaic Letter Ostraca 
from Elephantine 


1 Introduction 


This contribution is devoted to the Aramaic letter ostraca from Elephantine.! These 
letters form part of a larger body of Aramaic ostraca from the Achaemenid period 
(ca. 550-330 BCE) which derive primarily from Elephantine and southern Palestine.” 
Elephantine, an island on the Nile located on ancient Egypt's southern border and 
opposite modern-day Assuan, is well-known for its colony of Judean mercenaries.? 
These mercenaries left behind an impressive body of written documents, datable for 
the most part to the fifth century BCE. The most famous of these are the Aramaic 
papyri which refer to a temple on the island dedicated to their God YHW.^ In other 
legal documents on papyrus, contract partners with Yahwistic names are usually 
specified with the ethnicon “Judean” (Aram. yhwdy), though “Aramean” (Aram. my) 
also occurs. It seems, at least in some cases, that the term “Aramean” in these papyri 
refers to the language used by the person mentioned, especially where individuals 


1 Aramaic was the lingua franca of the Achaemenid period and an important administrative lan- 
guage. It was used for all kinds of written communications, while potsherds were used for both brief 
messages and administrative purposes (mostly name-lists and accounts). Its rise as an important lan- 
guage of communication and administration began in the 8th century BCE under the Neo-Assyrian 
administration. After the fall of the Assyrian empire and the accession of Nebuchadnezzar it contin- 
ued to be used by the Neo-Babylonian administration. The Achaemenids in turn continued to use the 
administrative languages used in the Neo-Babylonian empire, i. e. Aramaic, Akkadian, and Elamite. 
On this, see Folmer 2011. 

2 A large number of illegally retrieved ostraca from southern Palestine (Idumea) have flooded the 
market in recent decennia. They are currently being published by Bezalel Porten and the late Ada 
Yardeni (Porten/Yardeni 2014; 2016; 2018; a fourth volume is in preparation; Yardeni 2016; these vol- 
umes should be consulted for references to previous scholarship on these texts). Most of the ostraca 
from Idumea are administrative in content. 

3 In the Aramaic texts, Elephantine is referred to as yb and Assuan as swn. The name Elephantine 
reflects the Greek translation of the name yb (which in turn reflects the ancient Egyptian name of the 
island). The name Assuan reflects the ancient Egyptian, Aramaic, and Greek forms of the name. In 
this contribution, I will use the conventional names Elephantine and Syene, which both arose in the 
Hellenistic period. 

4 The divine name is generally spelled YHH in the ostraca (cf. YHWH in the Hebrew Bible). The spell- 
ing YHH is otherwise found only twice in legal documents from Elephantine (TAD B2.7:14 and 3.3:2). 


Abbreviations used in this article: Aram. = Aramaic; Cl.-G. = Clermont-Ganneau; f. = feminine; 
Hebr. = Hebrew; m. = masculine; pl. = plural; PN = personal name; sg. = singular; TAD A = Porten/ 
Yardeni 1986; TAD B = Porten/Yardeni 1989; TAD D = Porten/Yardeni 1999. 


@ Open Access. © 2020 Margaretha Folmer, published by De Gruyter This work is licensed under the 
Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 License. 
https: //doi.org/10.1515/9783110712902-007 
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are identified on one occasion as “Judean” and on another as *"Aramean".? Neverthe- 
less, ethnic and religious affiliations at Elephantine/Syene are notoriously difficult to 
determine on the basis of the evidence in the Aramaic papyri. 

The ostraca from Elephantine that were found at the beginning of the twentieth 
century are not as well-known as the papyri. A century after their discovery, their pub- 
lication was finally completed with the appearance of Héléne Lozachmeur's edition 
of the Collection Clermont-Ganneau.° The reading of these ostraca is very difficult, 
as most are broken and the ink with which they were written has often faded away. 
Furthermore, the precise archaeological context of the ostraca is not known, as their 
findspots were not properly documented by the excavators. 

Most of the ostraca from Elephantine are letter ostraca. They are examples of 
short-distance, intercommunal communications between the population on the island 
and the population on the mainland. Like the Aramaic papyri, they make it clear that 
the Judeans living on the island had family members and acquaintances on the main 
land. They also shed important light on the daily life of the Judean community on 
the island, as well as their interactions with their neighbors on the mainland. (Ferry 
boats made travel between the island and the mainland possible, as well as the quick 
exchange of goods and messages.) However, they have not attracted the attention they 
deserve; only a few scholars have dealt specifically with the ostraca, while their focus 
has largely comprised the letter formulae and the religious aspects of these ostraca. 
Substantial contributions to the discussion (subsequent to Lozachmeur's publication) 
are the contributions by André Lemaire and Dirk Schwiderski.’ 


5 E.g. Mahseyah son of Yedaniah, who has a typical Yahwistic name (with the ending -yh). In 
TAD B2.6:2 and 2.7:2, a document concerning his property at Elephantine, he is referred to as “an Ar- 
amean of Syene" (Aram. ’rmy zy swn). In TAD B2.2:3 and TAD B2.4:2, he is referred to as “a Judean” and 
associated with Elephantine (TAD B2.4:2 “a Judean of Elephantine” [Aram. yhwdy zy yb]; TAD B2.2:3 
“a Judean who is in the fortress of Elephantine” [Aram. yhwdy zy bbyrt yb]; TAD B2.3:2 “a Judean, 
holding hereditary property at Elephantine" [Aram. yhwdy mhhsn byb byrt’]). For other examples, see 
Porten 2011, 155, n.4. In addition, an Aramean community existed in Syene on the mainland. This 
community appears most clearly in the Hermopolis papyri (named after their findspot at Hermopolis 
Magna). These private letters are addressed in part to persons living in Syene (TAD A2.1-2.4). The 
names of the persons addressed in these letters are clearly Aramean/Babylonian, while the temples 
mentioned in the letters are dedicated to Aramean/Babylonian deities: Nabu, the Queen of Heaven 
(Aram. mlkt $myn), Bethel and Banit. 

6 Lozachmeur 2006. 

7 Lemaire 2011; Schwiderski 2000, 2013. 
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2 Elephantine Papyri and Ostraca: Short History of 
their Discovery 


Incidental Aramaic finds from Egypt have been known to us since the early eighteenth 
century, while Elephantine emerged as a findspot for Aramaic papyri at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. The earliest of the Aramaic finds known to us is the 
so-called “Carpentras stele”, a funerary inscription of unknown provenance. Giovan 
Battista Belzoni was the first to acquire Aramaic papyri during his travels in Egypt 
between 1815-1819. These letters were published by Edda Bresciani in 1960.5 In 1893, 
Charles Edwin Wilbour acquired the Ananyah archive, which was published by Emil 
Kraeling six decades later.? The acquisition of this archive was followed by the acquisi- 
tion of the Mibtahyah archive in 1904 by Lady William Cecil and Sir Robert Mond. This 
archive was promptly published by Archibald Sayce and Arthur Cowley, in addition 
to several ostraca.!? 

The content of these documents, which mention a temple at Elephantine devoted 
to YHW among other things, provided a strong incentive for German and French exca- 
vations at Elephantine at the beginning of the twentieth century. The excavations 
by the French excavators in particular were motivated by their ambition to find the 
remains of the Judean temple as well as new Aramaic papyri. 

The different sectors allotted to the German and French excavators yielded dif- 
ferent textual materials.“ The first German excavation was led by Otto Rubensohn 
in 1906-1907; this was followed by an excavation led by Friedrich Zucker and Walter 
Honroth in 1907-1908.” During these excavations, several major papyrus finds were 
made, including the Yedanyah archive, the Aramaic version of the Bisitun inscrip- 
tion by Darius the Great, and the Ahiqar text. Numerous legal documents, lists, and 
accounts on papyrus were also found, as well as a handful of ostraca, all rapidly pub- 
lished by Eduard Sachau.” 

The French excavations were led by Charles Clermont-Ganneau (1906-1911).'^ 
Instead of papyri, the French excavators found hundreds of ostraca. Most of the Ara- 
maic ostraca known to us were found or acquired during these four campaigns. The 


8 Bresciani 1960. 

9 Kraeling 1953. 

10 Sayce/Cowley 1906. 

11 The German excavators received a concession for the south-west area and the French for the south- 
east area of the antique town located in the southern part of the island. 

12 See Honroth/Rubensohn/Zucker 1909-1910; see also Müller 1980. 

13 Sachau 1911. In the following, personal names from Elephantine are transliterated according to 
Porten/Lund 2002. 

14 First season in 1906-1907; second season in 1907-1908. Successive French excavations were led 
from a distance by Clermont-Ganneau; the task of daily supervision was undertaken by Joseph-Éti- 
enne Gautier (third season in 1908-1909) and Jean Clédat (fourth season in 1910-1911). 
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ostraca were brought to the Musée du Louvre in Paris and are known as the Collection 
Clermont-Ganneau. This collection consists of administrative texts and short mes- 
sages, mostly incomplete and/or written on broken ostraca, a factor which may have 
contributed to the slow publication of these texts. 

As no published reports of the French excavations exist, scholars are entirely 
dependent on the succinct descriptions and sketches/plans that accompany these 
finds in five of Clermont-Ganneau's notebooks. It is clear from the notes and sketches 
that the ostraca were found in the Judean quarter located in the north-east of the 
excavated antique town. References to their findspots are usually vague ("quartier 
[araméen]”, *extréme nord”, “nord”, “nord E", “région E", “contre limite allemande" 
[the area where the dividing line between the French and German excavations ran], 
“au fond de la longue ruelle SN”, “au sud de la grande rue”, “la grande rue OE”, 
“place”). Only in rare cases is a slightly more specific findspot given, such as “petit 
silo, a moitié détruit, au centre de l’éperon”, “dans l'éperon" (Cl. G. nos. 28-44). 
However, we do know which ostraca were found in the same environment, as the 
ostraca are numbered in the order in which they were found. 

Initially, only a few of the better preserved and more interesting letter ostraca 
discovered by the French were published, at first by André Dupont-Sommer (Cl.- 
G. nos. 16, 44, 70, 152, 169, 186, 277), and later on by his pupil, Lozachmeur (Cl.-G. 
nos. 125, 228). Most of the ostraca remained unpublished until Lozachmeur's publi- 
cation of the entire collection in 2006. A relatively small number of ostraca were also 
found or acquired by persons without a connection to the French excavations. These 
ended up in several museum collections in Europe (Berlin, Münich, Cambridge, Lon- 
don, Oxford, Vienna) and in Egypt (Cairo). These ostraca were published over the 
years in several periodicals." In the late 1990s, these ostraca were brought together 
and reread by Bezalel Porten and Ada Yardeni in their fourth and final volume of 
The Textbook of Aramaic Documents from Ancient Egypt (TAD D7.1-5475). Porten and 
Yardeni also included seven previously unpublished letter ostraca,’? while the section 
TAD D7 also includes nine letter ostraca from the Collection Clermont-Ganneau that 
had already been published by Dupont-Sommer and Lozachmeur.? In recent years, 
additional ostraca have been discovered during excavations under the auspices of the 
joint mission of the Deutsches Archäologisches Institut Kairo and the Schweizerisches 


15 See Lozachmeur 2006, vol.1, 76, and vol. 2 (plate 28-76). 

16 For bibliographic references, see TAD D, XXIX-XXX. 

17 For the editio princeps of these ostraca, see the bibliographic references in TAD D, XXIX-XXX. 

18 TAD D7.55-57 are from the Hellenistic period (probably from Edfu). 

19 TAD D727, 7.28, 7.34, 7.47, 7.48, 7.50 (Berlin) and TAD D7.42 (Oxford Bodleian no. 6). 

20 Dupont-Sommer: CG no.16 (=TAD D77), Cl.-G. no.44 (=TAD D710), Cl.-G. no. 70 (=TAD D7.21), 
CL.-G. no.152 (=TAD D716), Cl.-G. no. 169 (=TAD D7.2), Cl.-G. no.186 (=TAD D7.35), Cl.-G. no.277 
(=TAD D7.30); Lozachmeur: Cl.-G. no.125 (=TAD D744), Cl.-G. no. 228 (=TAD D735). For bibliographic 
details, see TAD D, XXIX-XXX. 
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Institut für Agyptische Bauforschung und Altertumskunde in Kairo. These ostraca will 
be published in the near future by Porten and Lemaire. 

The publication by Lozachmeur contains 259 letter ostraca from fifth century Ele- 
phantine.^ To this number should be added the 45 letter ostraca in TAD D that do 
not belong to the Clermont-Ganneau collection.? This adds up to a total of 304 letter 
ostraca from Elephantine; as has been mentioned already, however, most of these 
are incomplete. There are only ten letter ostraca that are incontrovertibly complete 
(Cl.-G. nos. 16, 70, 169, 239, TAD Die 7.8, 7.9, 7.17, 7.20, 7.29). To these ten ostraca, three 
additional items should probably be added (Cl.-G. nos. 42, 152, 223).? Most of these 
complete pieces were published prior to the edition of the Collection Clermont-Gan- 
neau in 2006.4 


3 The Letter Ostraca: General Information 


Many individual names in the letter ostraca also appear in the papyri, but it is gener- 
ally not possible to link these names across the two corpora.” This is mostly because 
the patronymic—which occurs frequently in the papyri—is rarely mentioned in the 
ostraca. The ostraca are also not dated, whereas our main source of personal names— 
legal documents from Elephantine—are dated. As a result, names that occur in the 
ostraca may in theory refer to several individuals in the papyri. Sometimes a name 
that appears frequently in the letter ostraca is not mentioned in the papyri at all. One 
such case is that of Ahutab, a woman who emerges in the letter ostraca as an active 
individual within the Elephantine community; the fact that she does not appear in the 
papyri may be entirely incidental. 

The letter ostraca were sent from Elephantine to Syene on the eastern bank of the 
Nile, and from Syene to Elephantine. Both Elephantine (yb) and Syene (swn) are men- 
tioned frequently in the ostraca (ex. nos. 1-4). The ostraca were sent by ferry boats. 
These ferry boats, which transported both persons and goods, are also mentioned 
regularly in the ostraca (Aram. ‘lp “ferry”) (ex. nos. 4-5). Below are some examples: 


21 From a total number of 280 ostraca in the main collection. 

22 From 54 letter ostraca in TAD D7.1-54. 

23 Cl.-G. no.277—neatly inscribed on a rectangular fragment of the rim of a cooking-pot—is a com- 
plete ostracon, but it differs from the other pieces in that it probably represents a scribal exercise or 
draft. It includes an address and the beginning of a wish for well-being: “To my brother Haggai, your 
brother Jarhu. The welfare of my brother Bel and Nabu, Shamash and Net" (Aram. °l 'hy hgy "hwk 
yrhw šim "hy bl wnbw šmš wnr,)). Here the text breaks off, even though there is space left for more writ- 
ing. Both the type of address and the wish are unusual for letter ostraca from Elephantine. 

24 With the exception of Cl.-G. nos. 42, 223, 239. It is unfortunate that there is no edition at present of 
the ostraca from Elephantine which includes all the ostraca that are known today. 

25 See Lozachmeur 2006, vol. 1, 463-493. 
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Fig. 1: Drawing of letter ostracon Cl.-G. no. 239 by Hélène Lozachmeur (taken from Lozachmeur 2006, 
vol. 2, plate 254). 


1 TAD D74:2f. “Let not Nathan go to Syene" (Aram. 'l y3g' ntn Iswn) 

2) TAD D7.24:2f. “I will go to (lit. *enter") Syene today" (Aram. "1 swn ym’ znh) 

3) TAD D74:5f. “Go, stand with him in Syene this day” (Aram. ’zly qwmy ‘mh bswn 
ywm' znh) 

4) TADD 72:4f. “Buy from the boats of grain which are in Yeb” (Aram. zbnw mn 'lpy 
‘bwr zy byb) 

5) TAD D7.16:2 “Meet the boat tomorrow on Sabbat” (Aram. "zou lp’ mhr bšbh) 


The messages were borne by messengers. Several letter ostraca refer to the fact that 

the documents were sent “by the hand (=through) of" (followed by a PN).?° In one 

case, the sender specifically refers to his daughters as the message-bearers (ex. no. 6): 

6) TAD D720 conv. l. 10f.7 “Send me (a message) by the hand of my daughters” 
(Aram. byd bnty sth ul 


Most of the letter ostraca consist of short messages that detail only essential informa- 
tion. At the beginning of the twentieth century they were compared to telegrams; at 
the start of our millennium, to SMS messages.?? Today, they might best be compared 


26 In the expression “to send a message by the hand of PN” (Aram. šlh byd PN). The verb šlh “to send” 
is specifically used for the sending of messages. For the sending of goods another verb is normally 
used. See Folmer 1995, 657. 

27 Alternatively, the following reconstruction and interpretation is possible: “I have sent you (a mes- 
sage) by the hand of my daughters" / *Herewith, I send you (a message) by the hand of my daughters” 
(10. byd bnty Slh|t] 11. Hl), 

28 See Lozachmeur 2006 vol. 1, 86. 
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Fig. 2: Drawing of letter ostracon TAD D7.8 by Ada Yardeni (taken from TAD D, 160). 


to WhatsApp messages. Several of the ostraca are quite sizeable and include longer 
messages or even two different messages, such as the one cited below (TAD D7.8, ex. 
no. 7). This ostracon, like many other ostraca, bears writing on both concave and con- 
vex sides; usually, the scribe began on the concave and continued on the convex. 
The first of the two messages in TAD D78 is addressed to Uriyah, the second one to 
Ahutab.?? The second message starts on the convex in the middle of line 12 (ex. no. 7): 
7) TAD D7.8 (Fig.2): 


concave 
Hi Uriyah! Now: 1 Slm "wryh Kn 
look, your big ewe 2 hlw t't zy lk 
is ready?? for shearing. 3 rbt’ mt't Imgz 
Its first wool 4 ‘mr’ zylh qdm’ 
is being torn away by the thorns. Now: 5 mtmrt bkb’ Kn 
come and shear it. On the day 6 'th wech bywm 
you will wash it 7 zy trh‘nh 
you will shear it. 8 tgznh 


29 Ahutab is one of the individuals most frequently addressed in the ostraca. She is addressed in 
at least nine letters (Cl.-G. nos. 78, 135, 157, 169 [see ex. no. 20], 202, 228; TAD D7.3, 7.4, 7.8 [second 
message; see ex. no. 7]) and is mentioned in at least thirteen other ostraca. She is also connected to 
all the other individuals frequently addressed in the ostraca (Yedanyah, Uriyah, Natan, Mikayah). 
Unfortunately, her name is found only in the ostraca; it does not figure in the Elephantine papyri. 
Another example of an ostracon with a double message is TAD D7.20. In this instance, the two sides of 
the ostracon are used for two distinct messages. The two messages have the same addressee, but the 
sender—mentioned in both cases by name—is different. 

30 Literally *has reached". 
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convex 

And if you do not go out 9 whn  tnpq 
today, send (a message) 10 ywm' znh slh 
to me, so that I can wash it before 11 ly w’rh‘h d 
you go out. Hi Ahutab! 12 tnpq Sim "rb 
Now: on (i. e., from) this bread 13 kn Ihm’ znh 
we can eat until tomorrow 14 n'kl ‘d mhr 
evening. One ardab of flour 15 ‘rwbh’ qmh 
is left here. 16 Sr tnh 


The smallest complete ostracon known to us is a small triangular fragment whose 
message consists of eight Aramaic words (ex. no. 8). The patronymic in the address 
here is exceptional (see the beginning of this section): 

8) CL-G. no. 239 (see Fig. 1) 


concave 

Hi MeSu- 1 Slm mš 

llam son of 2 lm br 

Hosea‘! 3 hws‘ 

Now: 4 kn 
convex 

send 1 hwsr 

me a ???- 2 ly kry 

? 3 S 


Usually the messages contain requests for (immediate) food supplies (often bread, flour, 
salt, or vegetables) or they deal with various practicalities (and include directives to take 
care of someone, to mistrust someone, to look (out) for someone, or to help someone). 
Notably absent are inquiries about people's welfare, as well as expression of emotions. 

Adverbs of time such as “yesterday”, “today”, and “tomorrow” are frequent in 
the letter ostraca.?! They typically refer to a point in time close to the time of writing: 
the near future, the non-remote past, or the day of the message's delivery. Occasional 
references to the upcoming Sabbat—as in ex. no. 19 below—or Passover (TAD D7.24:5) 
also occur. These adverbs of time give the letters some sense of urgency and are an 
indicator of the message's ephemeral character. Some examples follow: 


tml, “yesterday” (ex. nos. 9-11): 

9) TAD D7.33:1f. “Now: The child came to you yesterday because of a jar" k‘nt wld’ 1 
lk ’tml ‘dbr sp’ 1 

10) Cl.-G. no. 125:7-9 “Look, the bread that you sent to me yesterday is im[pure" h’Ihm’ 
zy hws[rt|m ly ’tml t[m'] 

11) TAD D 747 “Now: I have eaten yesterday" [k]‘n ’klt ’tml 


31 Cf. also Lemaire 2011, 365, who uses these adverbs of time to adduce the letter ostraca as evidence 
of "everyday life". 
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ywm’ znh, “today” (ex. nos. 12-16): 

12) TAD D748:2f. “Send me a little bread today" hwsry ly z‘yr Ihm’ ywm' znh 

13) TAD D7.1:5-7 “Go, stand by him in Syene today" ’zly qwmy ‘mh bswn ywm' znh 

14) Cl.-G. no. 169:1f. “Now: send me a little salt today” km hwsry ly z‘yr mlh ywm' znh 

15) TAD D7.3:4 “Go today" [’z]ly ywm’ znh 

16) TAD D7.8:9-12 “And if you do not go out today, send me a message” whn I’ tnpq 
ywm' znh 3lh ly 


mhr, “tomorrow” (ex. nos. 17-19): 

17) TAD D7.8:13-15 “Now: on this bread we will eat until tomorrow evening" k‘n ‘Ihm 
znh n’kl ‘d mhr ‘rwbh 

18) Cl.-G. no. 152:1f. “Now: look, I will send vegetables tomorrow” k‘nt h' bal" "wir mhr 

19) TAD D7.16:2 “Meet the boat tomorrow on Sabbat” rou ‘lp’ mhr bsbh 


D 


4 Epistolary Characteristics of the Letter Ostraca 


Exemplary ofthe brief nature of the letter ostraca is their compact epistolary style. The 
characteristics of most of the ostraca may be summed up as follows: 
“Greetings PN" / “Hi PN” (Aram. šlm + PN) form the predominant type of address; 
— The wish of well-being is included in the address; 
— The patronymic of the addressee is usually not mentioned; 
— The sender is usually not mentioned; 
— A closing formula is exceptional; 
— Sometimes the messages lack an address and begin immediately with an impera- 
tive or with the transition marker “now then" (Aram. En / k'nt).? 


An example of a complete letter ostracon that features many of the epistolary ele- 
ments indicated above is Cl.-G. no. 169 (ex. no. 20): 
20) Cl.-G. no. 169 


concave 
[Gr]eetings Ahutab! Now, send 1 [S]lm *hwtb k‘n hwsry 
me a little salt today. 2 ly zyr mlh ywm' znh 
And if there isn't salt in the house 3 whn mih l'yt bbyt’ 
buy it from the grain-boats 4 zbnw mn 'lpy ‘bwr’ 
which are in Elephantine. Look, 5 zy byb hlw 
Idon't have 6 lyty ly 

convex 
any salt to put in the flour. 7 mlh Imsm bqmh | 


32 The transition marker immediately follows the address. 
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This ostracon adheres to most of the yardsticks mentioned above: it includes the 
address 3lm PN; it does not identify the addressee (Ahutab) by her father's name; 
the sender's name is absent; and there is no closing formula. There are exceptions to 
these generalizations amongst the ostraca, the most noteworthy of which are listed in 
table 1, but they are relatively few in number. Many of these exceptions seem to have 
been introduced in the ostraca from the epistolary conventions in private letters on 
papyrus.” 

In several isolated cases, the message begins right off with the transition marker, 
but these examples are few (TAD D7.9 and TAD D7.24). The reason for this may be the 
loss of the original address. In other cases, it is clear that the letter simply begins with 
the transition marker. Thus, TAD D7.9 seems to be a complete ostracon: all its avail- 
able space was used up by the scribe, while supra-linear additions were made at the 
end of the line because the scribe ran out of space. The address was plainly omitted 
from this letter ostracon, as pl. 2m. and sg. 2f. verb forms and pronouns are used to 
refer to the addressee(s). The person who delivered the messages probably indicated 
for whom the message was intended orally. The text on the concave side of TAD D7.9 
reads as follows (ex. no. 21):** 


21) TAD D79 
concave 

Now: look (pl. 2m.), the gift (?) which Uriyah 1 k‘nt hzw hnt zy yhb ly "wryh Insk’ 
gave me for the libation, 
give (sg. 2f.) it to Gemaryah the son of Ahio, 2 hbyh lgmryh br "hyw wy'rkh mn 
in order that he will prepare it from the beer. 3 škr’ wblwh lwry' "p phzy ttwsry 
And carry (pl. 2m.) it to Uriyah. Moreover, 
look (sg. 2f.), our Tetosiri, 
they should inscribe her on her arm, above 4 zyln yktbwh 'l dr'h ' mn ktbt 
the inscription 
which is on her arm. Look, thus he has/it was 5 zy ldr'h hlw kn Sib mr zy 
sent: 
“they do not find the slave 6 P ySkhn 'lymth 
inscribed in 7 mktbh l 
his name" 8 3mh 


33 A clear case is Cl.-G. no. 70. This is a very rare example of a letter ostracon with a closing formula: 
“for your well-being I send the letter" (Aram. lslmk Slht spr’). Traces of the same formula are found in 
another fragmentary ostracon as well: TAD D7.48 “for your welfare I send [...” (Aram. I$Imkm Slht [...). 
Closing formulae like this are common in private letters on papyrus, though the extant examples con- 
clude with “this letter" (Aram. spr’ znh) (see below, section 5). The same is true for the address in Cl.-G. 
70 (1. 1f. “to my lord Mikayah, your servant Gaddul" [Aram. mr mykyh ‘bdk gdl]), which contains the 
names of the addressee and the sender, both preceded by a noun which indicates the relative social 
relation between the two correspondents. The wish of well-being that is found in this letter ostracon 
is also unique for the letter ostraca but common in private letters on papyrus. (l. 2f. “Welfare and life I 
send you. I bless you by YHH and Khnum” [Aram. slm whyn Slht Ik brktk lyhh wlhnwm]). The ostracon 
appears to be complete. 

34 Another example is TAD D7.24. 
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The text on the convex of this ostracon also begins with the transition marker. It prob- 
ably marks the transition to a new topic within the same message (ex. no. 22): 
22) “Now: ... and moreover, be careful" (sg. 2f.) kn... ... w’p hzdhry 


The following ostracon (ex. no.23) begins with an order (imperative pl. 2m.). This 
ostracon is probably complete, as evidenced by the fact that all the available space 
has been used for writing.” Its first four lines read??? 


23) TAD D7.7 
concave 
Send me 1 hwsrw ly 
two gabs of salt 2 mlh qbn 2 
fine and coarse 3 dqq whsp 
the basket on it 4 qpt ‘why 


5 Comparison with the Epistolary Style in Private 
Letters on Papyrus 


For comparative purposes, the letter ostraca can be contrasted with the letters on 
papyrus.” The Hermopolis papyri and the Padua papyri are particularly suited to this 
purpose as they represent private letters: they were written by family members and 
deal with private matters. 

Private letters on papyrus were sent over longer distances and were probably 
delivered by “private messengers”, that is, persons who carried these letters along 
with other stuff. It was thus important to include information about the sender within 
the letter itself. By contrast, letter ostraca did not travel far and were delivered by 
family members or acquaintances. Generally speaking, it is safe to say that ostraca 
primarily served for short distance communications, while papyri were reserved for 
long distance communications. For the unusual use of an ostracon for a long distance 
communication, see below, section 7. Letters on papyri also tend to go into more detail 


35 The size of the letters on the convex is smaller in the last two lines of the message due to a lack of 
space. 

36 These are followed by a second topic that is introduced with "p hzy “moreover”, “look” (frozen 
imperative sg. 2m. form) in 1. 5 on the concave. This in turn is followed by an order in the sg. 2m. form. 
Asin TAD D79, singular and plural verb forms are used to refer to the addressees. 

37 Official correspondences (such as the Aráama and Akhvamazda correspondences) have been left 
out of consideration here. For ArSama, see TAD A6.1-16; for Akhvamazda, see Naveh and Shaked 2012, 
nos. A1-8. These originated in satrapal bureaus and their content, outlook, and epistolary conven- 
tions differ greatly from private letters on papyrus, and even more so from the ostraca. On these con- 
ventions, see Folmer 2017. 
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about specific issues, and include more room for personal concern, as in the following 

letter found in Hermopolis Magna (ex. no. 24): 

24) TAD A 2.5:8f. "And as for me, I was bitten by a snake and I was dying and you did 
not send (a message to ask) whether I was alive or dead." (Aram. w’nh nktny hwyh 
whwt myt wlh 3lhtn hn hy ’nh whn mt ’nh) 


Apart from differences in content, there are important epistolary differences between 
letter ostraca and letters on papyrus. One of the most conspicuous differences is that 
the sender generally remains unmentioned in letter ostraca; in letters on papyrus, 
however, the sender is always mentioned. Wishes of well-being can also run to some 
length in letters on papyrus; in the ostraca they are usually included in the address 
(Slm PN). The differences between letters on papyrus and letters on ostraca can be 
explained by the limited possibilities for writing on potsherds. The main differences 
in the epistolary style between letter ostraca and letters on papyrus are shown in table 
1 (without pretention to completeness). The following are some examples of wishes of 
well-being in private letters on papyrus (ex. nos. 25-26): 
25) TAD A2.2 "I bless you by Ptah, may he show me your face in peace" (Aram. brktky 
Ipth zy yhzny ’pyky bslm) (= Hermopolis papyrus no. 2) 
26) TAD A3.3 “[I send you] well-being and strength" (Aram. slm wsrrt [hwSrt Ik]) 
(= Padua papyrus no. 1) 


Many private letters on papyrus also conclude with a formula: “I send this letter for 
your well-being" (Aram. [slmk/ky/km/kn šlht spr’/h znh; for references see table 1). This 
is extremely rare in letter ostraca (on C1.-G. no. 70, which shows other characteristics 
of private letters on papyrus, see n. 33). 


Tab. 1: Comparative data: epistolary style in letter ostraca and letters on papyrus (Hermopolis, Padua). 


Ostraca Papyri 
Internal address: - “greetings PN"/"hi PN” - “to PN” (Aram. or ‘I [rare]) 
addressee (Aram. slm PN) (usual) - no patronymic 


— “to PN" (Aram. '| PN38 and 
‘| PN39) (rare) 
- no patronymic’? 


Internal address: - usually not indicated“! - always indicated 
sender - no patronymic^? (sometimes preceded by mn; no patro- 
nymic) 


38 Relatively rare: TAD D7.1, 7.6, 7.21, 7.30; Cl.-G. nos. 70, 87, 277. 

39 Rare: TAD D7.13, 7.29; Cl.-G. nos. 144, 277. 

40 Notable exceptions: Cl.-G. n0.239 “Hi Meëullam son of Hošea” (Aram. '| milm mslm br hw3‘); 
TAD D713 “to PN son of ..." (Aram. PN bal 1. 
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Tab. 1: continued. 


Ostraca Papyri 
Nouns giving expres- - usually not indicated‘? - often indicated: 
sion to the social “my/your brother”, “my sister", 
relation between “my mother”, “your servant”, “my 
addressee and sender master” etc. 
Wish of well-being - šim PN (incl. in the address) — always present, but never included in 
- §lm + pron. sf. 2 (“may you the address (i. e. never Zlm PN at the 
be well”) (Cl.-G. no. 222; beginning of a letter) 
TAD D7.5, 7.6) - always present (long or short)^ 
- longer formulae in Cl.-G. - often people make inquiries after s. o. 
nos. 70, 277; TAD D7.1* welfare (3"| Sim + pron. sf./PN) 
Transition marker k'n | k'nt^$ wk‘t (TAD A2.7 wk‘n) 
“now” 
Closing formula - absent“? - present: "for your well-being | send 
this letter" ISImk/ky/km/kn Slht 
spr'/h znh (TAD A2.1, 2.2, 2.3, 2.4, 
2.5, 2.6, 3.4; absent in 3.3) 
External address not applicable - present (in finalized letters) 
Addressee in external not applicable - present 
address - more often without a patronymic 
(TAD A2.1, 2.2, 2.4, 2.5, 2.7) than 
with a patronymic (TAD A2.3, 3.3 and 
probably in A3.4) 
Sender in external not applicable — present 
address - more often with a patronymic 


(TAD A2.1, 2.2, 2.4, 2.5) than without 
a patronymic (TAD A2.3, 2.7) 


41 Notable exceptions: TAD D7.20 (1st and 2nd message); TAD D7.22. 

42 Notable exception, with the preposition mn “from”: TAD D7.20 “from PN son of PN” (Aram. mn 
ntn br gmryh). 

43 Notable exceptions: TAD D7.30 “to my brother PN" (Aram. 'l'hy hgy); TAD D7.1 “to my mother PN” 
(Aram. ’l ’my qwylyh"); TAD D7.21 “to my Lord PN” (Aram. mm mykyh); Cl.-G. no.277 “to my brother 
PN, your brother PN" (Aram. 1 "hy hgy 'hwk yrhw); TAD D7.22 “your brother PN” (Aram. 'hwk myklyh)). 
44 Seen.23 and n.33. 

45 Even when the tone of the letter is angry or indignant (TAD A2.5). Sometimes Sim PN follows a wish 
of well-being (TAD A2.1, 2.3, 2.4, 2.7) or appears later in the letter (TAD A2.2, 2.6, 3.4). 

46 The form kt of the transition marker “now” is found only sporadically in ostraca (Cl.-G. no. 240; 
TAD D731). The form wk't, which is standard in letters on papyrus and leather, is nowhere attested in 
the corpus of letter ostraca. 

47 Notable exceptions: Cl.-G. no. 70 “for your well-being I send the letter" (Aram. [slmk SIht spr’); 
TAD D748 “for your well-being I send[..." (Aram. I$Imkm Slht[...). 
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6 Pottery, Scribal Utensils, and Usage of the Sherds 


6.1 Scribes 


On the basis of the handwriting on 32 letter ostraca known to him at the time, Joseph 
Naveh concluded that the letter ostraca from Elephantine were written by the same 
scribe.“* Naveh assumed that this scribe worked on the wharf of Syene around 475 BCE 
(this assumption was adopted in TAD D). Lozachmeur has shown that the large major- 
ity of ostraca probably come from the first half of the fifth century BCE, but she is 
reluctant to attribute these ostraca to one hand.“ 

Many people at the time could scribble their own names (as the lists of witnesses at 
the end of legal documents show) but this does not imply that there was a high rate of 
literacy at Elephantine. In any case, the presence of one or more (official) scribes who 
offered their skills and services to the members of the community is more than likely. 


6.2 Pottery 


Examination of the sherds has led to the conclusion that approximately 80 96 of the 
ostraca derive from large ribbed storage jars with two handles.*? Most of the ostraca 
were taken from the belly of these jars; some were taken from other parts, such as the 
neck, rim, and bottom. The date of this type of pottery is congruent with the date of 
the script of the majority of ostraca (fifth century BCE).** 


6.3 Scribal Utensils 


As in the Levant, the reed pen was the principal writing instrument of scribes writing 
in Aramaic in pre-Hellenistic Egypt. These pens were cut from the stems of juncus 
maritimus (and from the local variant juncus maritimus arabicus in Egypt).? For writ- 
ing Aramaic on papyrus, a well-cut reed pen from the stem of a sea reed was used. 


48 See Naveh 1970, 37f. Naveh was not sure about Cl.-G. no. 70, as its writing is more formal (see Naveh 
1970, 39, n. 89). Several ostraca were later added to Naveh’s list of ostraca (for an overview, see Folmer 
1995, 22, n. 124). 

49 Lozachmeur 2006, 146, 154. 

50 On this type of ribbed jar, see David Aston's study of the pottery from Elephantine (Aston 1999). 
This specific type of pottery was produced in the region of Thebes in the late Saitic and Persian period 
and is known as Aston type I. 

51 Lozachmeur 2006, 133. The pottery that was used for writing has been studied by Pascale Ballet (in 
Lozachmeur 2006, 106-143 [Étude céramologique]). 

52 See Gerrit van der Kooij 1976, 31-35. 
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The reed pen could also be used as a *brush" (as was customary in Egypt).? Among 
the objects found at Elephantine was a palette which contained several brushes and 
ink receptacles with traces of black ink; this palette bears an unintelligible Aramaic 
inscription on one of its sides.** Reed pens were probably also used for the writing of 
the letter ostraca from Elephantine; they were deployed as both a pen and as a brush, 
but confirmation requires a thorough examination of the ostraca. 


6.4 Concave/Convex 


Most of the letter ostraca were written on the concave of the ostracon, with the obvi- 
ous goal of avoiding the ribbed convex as a writing surface. If the scribe needed more 
space, he continued on the convex. The writing often runs parallel or perpendicular to 
the ribs, but oblique writing is found as well, even on the convex. In principle, every 
available space on the sherd could be used, including the fracture surface, rims, and 
bottom. 


6.5 Selection and Reuse of Sherds 


It appears that ostraca were not selected at random. Several ostraca have an almost 
rectangular form (e. g. TAD D7.8; see Fig.2). It may well be that these ostraca were 
reused due to their form. In fact, many ostraca show traces of earlier writing. At least 
at Elephantine, it appears to have been common practice to reuse ostraca. Before 
reuse, the ink would have been washed or rubbed away (at least to some extent). 
For that reason, the term “palimpsest” is used in literature. The fact that most of the 
ostraca are incomplete and were further fragmentized after their use as ostracon may 
be a sign that, at some point, ostraca were cast away, perhaps in garbage pits. 


6.6 Flipping the Ostracon 


In the majority of cases, if the scribe wanted to continue writing on the convex, he 
would flip the ostracon over its vertical axis (like a book). Less frequently, the scribe 
might flip the ostracon over its horizontal axis, which was the normal practice in the 
papyri (both letters and legal documents)? Once the scribe had reached the bottom 


53 Lucas/Harris 1989, 365. 

54 Acquired by Charles Edwin Wilbour in 1893. For a photo of this palette, see Bleiberg 2002, 25, 
fig. 12. For the inscription, see TAD D13.1. 

55 Lozachmeur 2006, 162. 

56 See Porten 1979, 80—81, 88-89. 
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of the papyrus, he would flip it over its horizontal axis to continue writing on top of 
the verso (coinciding with the bottom of the recto). 


6.7 Corrections 


Quite often the scribe made corrections on the ostracon. These corrections were usu- 
ally added by the same hand above the line, as in the papyri. Corrections might appear 
anywhere in a given line, while additions above the line also appear at the end of 
lines, but these are of a different nature: they reveal a certain reluctance to start a word 
at the end of the line and continue the word on a new line. This may well reflect the 
practice of writing on papyrus, where a word break at the end of the line was avoided. 
A good example of this is the first draft of the famous petition from the authorities in 
Palestine for permission to reconstruct the local Temple of YHW (TAD A4.7). Only in 
rare cases in the ostraca were words started at the end of a line and continued at the 
beginning of the next; this occurs mostly on very small ostraca, such as C1.-G. no. 239 
(see Fig. 1). 


7 Other Letter Ostraca 


Aramaic was widely used in the Neo-Assyrian empire as an administrative language, 
though only one letter ostracon in Aramaic is known to have survived from this period, 
and most of our evidence for the use of Aramaic in this period derives from bilingual 
Akkadian and Aramaic and monolingual Aramaic inscriptions on clay-tablets. This 
ostracon is dated to the middle of the seventh century BCE and is known as the Assur 
ostracon. 

The Assur ostracon was written in ink on a very large potsherd preserved in frag- 
ments. At its tallest, it is approximately 42 cm high; at its broadest, it is approximately 
60 cm wide—all in all, a very unusual size for an ostracon. (The Uriyah ostracon from 
Elephantine, by contrast, is at its tallest approximately 9 cm high and 7 cm wide at 
its broadest.) Its correspondents are two high officials with Assyrian names: Bel-etir 
and Pir’-Amur(ru).? As such, the ostracon may possibly be said to demonstrate that 
it was not unusual for Assyrian officials to conduct their correspondence in Aramaic 
(rather than in Assyrian), at least where state affairs (both political and military) were 
concerned.*8 


57 See Fales 2010, 198. 
58 Radner 2014, 85. By contrast, Fales interprets the ostracon as an example of a private communica- 
tion. In Fales’ reading, private problems were resolved in the spoken language (Aramaic) rather than 
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The place from where this letter was sent—Assur or Babylon—is disputed.?? As 
it was found in Assur, many scholars are of the opinion that the text was written in 
Babylon. Mario Fales, however, has raised the possibility that the Aramaic ostracon is 
a draft and that the final text was copied onto perishable material and sent from Assur 
to the addressee in Babylon.® This is an attractive theory, as it is difficult to imagine 
why such a large and heavy potsherd was selected for the purpose of long distance 
communication. 

The survival of only one letter ostracon from Babylon may be down to the dis- 
posal of drafts once they had been copied from ostraca onto papyrus or leather. This 
remains a best guess, however. It is off course possible to imagine that, in the case 
of the Assur ostracon, the sender preserved the ostracon (i. e. the draft) for his own 
archive, but this still does not explain why no other similar ostraca have been found. 

The Aramaic Assur ostracon is important in its own right, but there exist much 
closer parallels to the letter ostraca from Elephantine. Ancient letter ostraca written 
by Judeans were inscribed in other places as well, and the Arad letter ostraca, written 
in Hebrew, should be mentioned here Si These letter ostraca, addressed to a certain 
Elyasib, were found in a military fortress at Tell Arad, located in the Negev desert of 
southern Palestine (Arad nos. 1-16, 18). These ostraca are datable to the final days of 
the Judean monarchy (sixth century BCE).% Elya$ib was probably an officer in charge 
of the food supplies for this Judean desert fortress, as the ostraca deal with the distri- 
bution of rations. The ostraca commence with the address, which contains the prepo- 
sition “to” (Hebr. 1), followed by the personal name of the person addressed without 
a patronymic: “to Elya&ib" (Hebr. 1 'ly$b).5^ The address is immediately followed by 
the transition marker “now then" (Hebr. w‘t), which is followed by an imperative or 
equivalent verb form. As in the majority of Elephantine letter ostraca, the name of 
the sender is omitted in these ostraca. This implies that the sender was known to the 
addressee or that the sender was made known by the person who delivered the mes- 
sage (ex. no. 27):9* 


the official language of the empire (Assyrian) (Fales 2010, 200). The underlying assumption is that 
private letters were written in the spoken language. 

59 Thatthe letter was indeed sent is apparent from l. 19 which mentions a messenger. 

60 Fales 2010, 198. 

61 Another explanation is found in Radner (2014, 85-86). Radner explains the absence of textual 
material on potsherds in Assyria by the failure of earlier archaeologists to recognize ostraca inscribed 
with ink; due to the solubility of ink in water, these texts were subsequently lost. 

62 For a convenient edition of these letter ostraca, see Lindenberger 2003. This edition also includes 
the letter ostraca from Lachish from roughly the same period. 

63 Ostraca nos. 1-18 are all from the same locus and belong to stratum VI. 

64 Arad no.17 is addressed to another person, “to Nahum” (Hebr. 7 nhm); this is followed by “and 
now" (Hebr. w‘t) + imperative form. 

65 Asimilar picture emerges from the so-called Akhvamazda letters on leather, which were addressed 
to a subordinate named Bagavanta. Only the addressee is mentioned in the external address of these 
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27) Arad no.1 “To Elyaëib: And now, give to the Kittim ..." (Hebr. 71 ’Iysb w't ntn lktym ...) 


As in the Elephantine ostraca, the wish of well-being is usually absent from the 

ostraca addressed to ElyaSib, except in one case. In this particular instance, a subor- 

dinate uses the title “my lord” [Hebr. ‘dny]) to address himself to ElyaSib (ex. no. 28):°° 

28) Arad no.18 “To my lord Elyaëib. May the Lord ask for your welfare" (Hebr. 1 dm 
"ly$b yhwh ysl lslmk) 


These letter ostraca, which deal with rations, can be contrasted with several other 
letter ostraca from Tell Arad. The ostraca—all from different loci belonging to stra- 
tum VI—deal with military matters, and only one is addressed to Elyaëib (Arad 
no. 16). This letter also contains the name of the sender, who identifies himself as 
*Hananyahu, your brother" (Hebr. hnnyhw ’hk). The remaining letter ostraca dealing 
with military matters are more formally framed and may have been sent over a longer 
distance. In Arad no. 16, the sender is included in the following formula (ex. no. 29): 
29) Arad no. 16 “Your brother Hananyahu sends greetings to ElyaSib and your house. 
I bless you by YHWH.” (Hebr. *hk hnnyhw Sth Islm 'lySb wlslm bytk brktk lyhwh) 


8 Conclusions 


The letter ostraca from Elephantine represent short distance communications 
between people who appear to have known each other well. Upon delivery, the mes- 
senger communicated to the addressee the name of the sender. The frequent use of 
adverbs of time in the ostraca, such as “yesterday”, “today”, and “tomorrow”, clearly 
indicate that these messages were intended for the short-run. Their short length, suc- 
cinct phrasing, and ephemeral content suggest a parallel with contemporary society's 
WhatsApp messages. They open up an important window onto the daily life of the fifth 
century Aramaic-writing population of Elephantine. 


letters, which would have been the only part of the letter visible after folding and sealing; the sender 
thus does not appear in the external address. See Folmer 2017. For the editio princeps of these letters, 
see Naveh and Shaked 2012. 

66 See also Arad no. 16. On this ostracon, which deals with military matters, see below, ex. no. 29. 

67 Asimilar formula is also found in Arad nos. 21 and 40. Ostracon no. 24, which is also addressed to 
Elyasib, is from a different locus; it belongs to stratum VI. 
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Marie-Pierre Chaufray and Bérangère Redon 
Ostraca and Tituli Picti of Samut North 


and Bi'r Samut (Eastern Desert of Egypt): 
Some Reflections on Find Location 


In 2014 the French archaeological mission to the Eastern Desert launched a new pro- 
gram of excavations with the aim to investigate military and economic policies of the 
Ptolemies in the region. More specifically, it focuses on the military control that the 
Ptolemies exercised over the commercial road, which once linked Edfu in the Nile Val- 
ley to the harbor of Berenike on the Red Sea, as well as on the exploration and man- 
agement of natural resources of the desert, in particular, gold.’ The program started 
in the district of Samut (Fig. 1), which is located approximately half-way between Edfu 
and Marsa Alam, and focused on two sites dated to the early Hellenistic period (late 
fourth-third century BCE): Samut North, a gold mining settlement, and the fortress of 
Bi'rSamut, the largest Ptolemaic fortress of the region. Around 1,230 ostraca written in 
Egyptian Demotic, Greek and Aramaic have been discovered. The majority come from 
the dumps outside of the fortress of Bi'r Samut, but a few ostraca were found inside 
of it, too. A further twenty-five pieces were discovered in the site of Samut North and 
three more in Abu Garaish, a small satellite site of Bi'r Samut. This article will examine 
some of the contexts excavated in Samut North and Bi'r Samut that yielded ostraca 
and tituli picti in order to assess if and how analysis of find-locations can help estab- 
lish dossiers and provide evidence for the occupation of the sites. In other words, the 
question we want to address is to what degree the findspot of the documents is rele- 
vant for their interpretation. 


1 The Tituli Picti of Samut North 


Samut North, located 5 km to the north of Bi'r Samut, lies at the heart of the gold 
exploitation area of the Ptolemaic period? The archaeological remains of the mining 
site are situated on both sides of a quartz vein visible from the surface, which was 


1 The campaigns of the mission are carried out with the financial support of the French Ministry of 
Europe and Foreign Affairs and the French Institute of Oriental Archaeology in Cairo, whom we thank 
deeply. 

2 The excavations at Samut North were conducted by J.-P. Brun, Th. Faucher, and B. Redon; the explo- 
ration of the vein was carried out by Fl. Téreygeol, A. Arles, and J. Gauthier. For archaeological reports 
and some general overview, cf. Brun et al. 2013a; Brun et al. 2013b; Redon/Faucher 2014, 2015, 27-29, 
2016, 2017; Redon 2016 [2017]. The monograph devoted to the excavations of Samut North, Redon/ 
Faucher (eds.) 2020, has just been published by the IFAO press. 


@ Open Access. © 2020 Marie-Pierre Chaufray and Bérangére Redon, published by De Gruyter EJEA] This 
work is licensed under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110712902-008 
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Fig.1: The Eastern desert sites and roads during the Ptolemaic period. 
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Fig. 2: Samut North, general plan of the Ptolemaic gold mining settlement. 
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exploited to the length of 277 meters and the depth of 10 meters (Fig.2). The main 
structure of the area (Building 1) is located southeast of the main entrance to the vein 
and measures 58 x 36 m. Its four wings were organized according to the purpose that 
the space served: the western wing housed a kitchen or bakery with an annex and a 
possible dining room; the southern wing accommodated several storage rooms for 
wine and other foodstuffs, as well as a possible chapel with a small altar. The north- 
ern wing, equipped with a second floor, hosted a small kitchen on the ground floor; 
finally, the eastern wing comprised three large rooms, which could be identified as 
living quarters and dormitories for miners; they were guarded by a gatehouse near 
their narrow entrances.? Building 2, located near the main entrance to the mine and 
equipped with two working areas, hosted a similar dormitory, which was probably 
intended to house the miners extracting the quartz from the vein and the workers 
crushing the quartz after it was carried out of the mine. Finally, a third area was out- 
fitted with two large mills used to reduce the quartz into powder from which the gold 
was eventually extracted. 

The pottery of Samut North is scarce: only 339 pots were registered.^ Very thin 
stratigraphy of Buildings 1 and 2 and some aspects observed in the mine itself suggest 
that Samut North was occupied only briefly, maybe for only two or three campaigns of 
afew months each. The pottery assemblage and the paleography of the very few texts 
found at the site have enough distinctive features to indicate that the gold mine was 
exploited during the last quarter of the fourth century BCE, more precisely around 
310 BCE.’ 

Only 25 texts were found in Samut North; this paucity is probably due to the short 
occupation of the site. Almost all the texts are tituli picti except for four owner's marks 
on bowls and lamps. The tituli are brief by nature, usually comprising two or three 
letters or words. The longest text consists of two inscriptions painted by two different 
hands, on the neck of an Aegean amphora (possibly from Cnidus): 


(first hand) 
ioxa(Sec) 
Mvi vac. 1£n (sign) 
Tparelitnt 
(second hand) 
mapa Aën) 
5 tox&(Ses) vac. péAatvat 


3 Asignificant number of pottery and trinkets made of quartz and steatite as well as stone tools for the 
miners were found there, cf. Redon 2016. 

4 The pottery was studied by J.-P. Brun; his analysis is published in Redon/Faucher (eds.) 2020, 136-211. 
5 Seethe conclusion of B. Redon in Redon/Faucher (eds.) 2020. 

6 The tituli picti from Samut North in this article are identified by their edition numbers in Redon/ 
Faucher (eds.) 2020, 101-135, where B. Redon is responsible for the Greek and M.-P. Chaufray for the 
Demotic ostraca. 
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368 dry figs for Mys the banker. From Athen( ), dry black figs. 


O.Sam. 4 = TM 706211 (found in Room 110; Fig. 4) 


The majority of the texts were discovered in the northern and southern wings of Build- 
ing 1. Sixteen are in Greek, six in Demotic, and two are bilingual; in one case, the 
language of the writing could not be identified. Eight to ten texts mention people's 
names: most of the time, they are Egyptian names, but one Carian (the banker Mys, in 
O.Sam. 4 - TM 706211, cf. supra) and two abbreviated Greek names make an appear- 
ance, too. There are also records of the products that the jars once held, such as wine, 
cheese, figs, honey, bulgur, and kardamon (cress, either seeds or oil). They also include 
numerals, the meaning of which is not always easy to determine (price? capacity? 
number of the amphora?). Sometimes, the provenance of the product is written. For 
example, the wine contained in the jar found in Room 115 came from "the vineyard 
of Pais" (O.Sam. 1 - TM 706208; Fig. 3); the honey stored in Room 120 originated from 
Lycia (O.Sam. 13 - TM 706220). Seven tituli mention the name of the addressee and, for 
one of them, his function (a banker, on O.Sam. 4 = TM 706211). The location of one of 
the addressees may be mentioned on the kardamon-jar (O.Sam. 8 = TM 706215; Fig.5), 
which bears the word "fortress" (the reading rs, however, is tentative). 

Although the contents of the tituli do not give a lot of information, the place of 
their discovery sheds light on the function ofthe southern and northern wings (Fig. 6). 
The south rooms yielded the largest number of amphorae from the site (almost 20 of 
96 in total for the whole site), including several imported amphorae (in particular 
from Cnidus) whose tituli include commodities, such as wine and Lycian honey, or a 
number, which may be the registration number of the vessel in a series," its capacity, 
or price (see above). This circumstance suggests that these rooms were storerooms, 
conveniently located near the main entrance of the building and equipped with silos. 

Egyptian personal names are attested in the tituli in all four wings, while Greek 
and Carian names are found only in the northern wing. The tituli found in the northern 
wing are also noteworthy in that they mention rare contents or contents one would not 
expect to find in the context of a mine located in the middle of the desert, such as dry 
black figs (O.Sam. A = TM 706211, cf. supra for the text; O. Sam. 5 = TM 706212) or cress 
(in whatever form it was sent to Samut North, that is, either as oil or seeds, O.Sam. 8 = 
706215).° Furthermore, they are distinguished by the fact that these products were sent 


7 t3 mh-1, “the first" (O.Sam. 14 = TM 706221) would mean then the first jar in a group of jars. 

8 The recent excavations and analysis of the archaeobotanical remains of the three Ptolemaic settle- 
ments of Bi'r Samut, Samut North, and Abbad by the French archaeological mission to the Eastern 
Desert clearly show that the Roman supply system in the Eastern desert was much more elaborate 
than the Ptolemaic one and made available a greater variety of foodstuffs to the region's inhabitants. 
Honey, figs and other non-essential foodstuffs are rare in the Eastern desert during the Ptolemaic 
period. 
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to a banker (0.Sam. 4 = TM 706211, cf. supra) and possibly to a “fortress” (O.Sam. 8 
= TM 706215). It is noteworthy that the rooms of the northern wing yielded rarer and 
more varied artifacts than other rooms of Building 1, notably an alabaster plate and 
a set of complete amphorae (Fig. 7). The material was discovered mainly in the upper 
layers ofthe room’s filling formed by the destruction of the upper story, which is also a 
peculiarity of the northern wing. Taken together, this evidence could indicate that the 
northern wing (with an elevated position, which is also remarkable) accommodated 
important people, such as the chief of the garrison and the banker responsible for the 
control of the weights in the mine. 


" 


Fig.3: O. Sam. 1 = TM 706208. Fig. 4: O. Sam. 4 = TM 706211. 


Fig. 5a (Left) & 5b (right): O. Sam. 8 = TM 706215. 
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Northern wing (7 ostraka) : 

- 1 Egyptian name 

- 1 Greek name and 1 Carian name 

- 1 amphora with 368 dry black figs for a banker 
- 1 amphora with bulgur 

- 1 amphora with cress, maybe for the «fortress» 


Western wing (1 ostrakon) : 
- 1 provenance indication (for a wine amphora) 
- 1 Egyptian name 


Eastern wing (4 ostraka) : 

- 1 Egyptian name? 

- 2 property marks in Room 129, in Greek 
- 1 amphora with 40 cheese in Room 136 


e Greek ostrakon 
® Demotic ostrakon 


Southern wing (10 ostraka) : 
- 1 Egyptian name 
-4numerals 

- 1 amphora with honey from Lycia 
- 1 amphora with wine 


SAMUT NORTH - Find location of the ostraka in building 1 — scale 1/200 
Drawing B. Redon, Th. Faucher, J.-P. Brun, Fl. Téreygeol - Photogrammetry G. Pollin (IFAO) - CAD M. Vanpeene, ostraka: B. REDON 


Fig. 6: Find location ofthe texts in building 1 of Samut North. 
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Fig. 7: 

The abandonment 
layer of Room 110 
in the northern 
wing, with a con- 
centration of com- 
plete amphora. 


2 Ostraca and Tituli Picti from Bi’r Samut 


2.1 The Fort of Bir Samut 


Bi'r Samutis a Ptolemaic fortress located in a wadi (dry valley), along one ofthe ancient 
roads leading from the Nile Valley to the Red Sea; it lies approximately 120 km from 
Edfu and 200 km from the harbor of Berenike.? Despite recent destruction and the dis- 
appearance of its eastern corner, the fort is relatively well preserved, and our mission 
was able to carry out excavations in all but six rooms. Equipped with bastions at the 
corners and measuring 71.50 by 58 meters, it is the largest Ptolemaic fort in the Eastern 
Desert. In some places, the curtain wall is still preserved to the height of nearly 2.50 m. 
The main access (which probably opened onto the caravan track) was in the northeast 
corner, via a door with a lock; a postern was located on the opposite side. 

Our mission found no trace of the well that gave its name to the fort (Bi'r) and 
was reported until the early twentieth century;'? it was probably destroyed during 


9 Excavations were carried out under the supervision of J.-P. Brun, Th. Faucher and B. Redon. On 
the remains of Bi'r Samut, cf. Redon/Faucher 2014, 13-14; 2015, 25-27; 2016, 10-14; 2017; Redon 2016 
[2017]. H. Cuvigny and M.-P. Chaufray are in charge of the publication of the Greek and Demotic ostraca 
from Bi'r Samut. Their inventory numbers in the register book of the Ministry of Antiquities storeroom 
at Quft are given in this article, sometimes followed by the archaeological context in brackets (BS 
meaning Bi'r Samut). 

10 Cf. Hume 1907, 14; Ball 1912, 30. 
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Bi'r Samut, 2014-2016 Campaigns 
Drawing: J.-P. Brun, Th. Faucher, B. Redon, CAD: J.-P. Brun, B. Redon 


Fig. 8: Bi'r Samut, general plan of the Ptolemaic fort. 


recent interventions. The well must have supplied the vast tank (number 15 on Fig. 8) 
unearthed near the gate. The constructions inside the fort are arranged in a stan- 
dard way along the curtain wall, in one, two or three rows of rooms. Thanks to the 
good preservation of the remains, our excavations could determine the function of 
the majority of the preserved rooms, if not all. The southern bastion housed rooms 
equipped with silos, while the northern one hosted baths; we found several bakeries 
and kitchens in the north-west wing and living rooms with textile industry traces (doz- 
ens of loom weights and weaving tools) in the eastern wing. 
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The date of construction of the fort is not entirely certain. Preliminary study of the 
material suggests that it may have been built around or a little before the middle of the 
third century BCE." The fort was occupied for several decades, and an intense activity 
is evidenced during the reign of Ptolemy III Euergetes and the beginning of the reign 
of his son, Ptolemy IV Philopator. The fort was evacuated suddenly, perhaps violently, 
most likely following the beginning of the Great Theban Revolt (late third century 
BCE), and was no longer occupied, except sporadically, during the Roman Empire.” 

During its occupation, the fort had to be regularly cleared, which led to the for- 
mation of two dumps outside the entrances and against the northern and western 
curtain walls of the fort. The two dumps yielded the majority of the ostraca and tituli 
picti found at Bi'r Samut: 714 came from the western and 244 from the northern dump. 
In addition to these, 266 were brought to light inside the fortress. Of the 1,224 texts 
discovered at the site, 542 are written in Greek, 622 in Demotic, 45 are bilingual Greek- 
Demotic, and 15 are in Aramaic. We present here two dossiers, which illustrate the 
importance of combining textual and archaeological data, while also exposing diffi- 
culty and limitation of this approach. 


2.2 The Payba Dossier from Bi'r Samut 


Among the 622 Demotic documents found in Bi'r Samut, a dossier of six letters writ- 
ten by a scribe named Payba has been identified. The ostraca bearing them were dis- 
covered inside the fortress in different contexts: four letters were found in the tank, 
which was used as a dump during a later occupation of the fort;? one letter was found 
in room 24 and one letter in room 31.“ Two letters are concerned with sacks of salt 
(inv. 998 = TM 818069 and 999 = TM 818070); one with a sack of flour (inv. 996 = 
TM 818068), one letter is about money (inv. 995 = TM 818067), and one letter mentions 
a Blemmy (inv. 1041 = TM 818071). These five documents are fragmentary and their 
content is difficult to understand. A sixth letter is almost complete and records a *mir- 
acle’ which happened in the desert (inv. 985 = TM 754181; Fig. 9): 


P3y-b3 sm r Mls p3 sh-nw (n) p3 3wknwms ?[h]n* Pa-b‘r3 Pa-t3.wy P3-di-B3st.t hpr h3.t-sp 7t ibd-3 
Smw sw-13 ?[n] p3 nw 'q p3 Sw hw t3 p.t dr=s ^[iw p3] Sy(?) mh t3 St.t Ta-h3 p3 mw *[i-tr] pay b3k ph 
r-ir=tn m-ir wrry r-hry irm p3 sp rmt ‘[nty iw] ir=tn rh in.t=w r-hry n-dr.t=tn r-db3 (p3 nty) hpr (n) 
t3 St.t 7[w*]] mh 3 mw (m) mn p3y(=y) b3k mtr psy syhn ®r-iny Hrytrs r-hry n-dr.t=tn my ?hb r Kmy 
n vacat sh 


11 Redon 2018, 18. 

12 Redon 2018, 19. On the Theban revolt, see Veisse 2004, 11-26. See fn.25 below. 

13 Inv. 998 - TM 818069 (BS 15. 36), 995 - TM 818067 (BS 15. 33), 996 - TM 818068 (BS 15. 30), 999 - 
TM 818070 (BS 15.23). 

14 Inv. 1041 = TM 818071 (BS 24.11) and 985 = TM 754181 (BS 31.09). 

15 We thank Michel Chauveau for his help in deciphering the text. 
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Payba greets Melas the control-scribe! of the oikonomos, and Pabara, Patous, Petoubastis. It 
happened in year 7, 13 Epeiph, at the start of the drought-season: the whole sky fell [while the] 
flood" has filled up the well’? of Takha?? with water. As soon as this letter reaches you, come 
up there with the rest of the people that you can take with you up there, because what comes in 
the well, it is [one] three cubits of water per day. My letter bears witness to this wonder.?? Bring 
Heliodoros up there with you. May someone write (that) to Egypt too. Written. 


Fig. 9: 
BS inv. 985 = TM 754181. 


16 This title, not yet attested, is certainly an equivalent of the title sh ir.ty, see Vittmann 1994, 325-338. 
17 The word is partly in lacuna and it is not clear whether it must be read 3y or my. The yod followed 
by the water-determinative is certain, and the meaning must thus be connected with water. 

18 The word is written with the water-determinative followed by the house determinative. 

19 This place has not been identified yet. 

20 syhn for shny. 
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Theletter records a sudden rain, which filled a well with a large quantity of water. This 
climatic event happened in year 7, either under Ptolemy III, in 240 BCE, or under Pto- 
lemy IV, in 215 BCE. Only the stratigraphy and the close examination of the complete 
dossier of Payba can help choose between the two reigns. 

The six letters were found scattered in the northern part of the fort in Rooms 24 
and 31 and in the tank area. Inv. 1041 - TM 818071 comes from a preparation layer 
(24.10)?! for the construction of the second floor of room 24 (layer 24.07). Inv. 999 = 
TM 818070 and 996 - TM 818068 were found in layers 15.23 and 15.30, which are 
formed by a thick deposit of ashes around two furnaces built against the secondary 
gate of the fort after it had been blocked. The furnaces were in use during the occu- 
pation of the fort, but they date from one of its late phases of occupation. The other 
two layers excavated near the tank (15.33 and 15.36) come from a small dump that 
covered the ash layers mentioned above; they are probably associated with the last 
occupation period of the Ptolemaic fort. Finally, the *ostracon ofthe miracle" (inv. 985 
- TM 754181) was found in layer 31.09, the second occupation layer of Room 31 (after 
31.10). Two persons mentioned in this letter are known from other texts: Heliodoros is 
found on an ostracon coming from layer 253.04 of the northern dump and Melas, the 
scribe, appears in several ostraca found in layers 12.04 (Room 12) and 254.054244.03 
(northern dump). Layer 12.04 is the last layer of occupation of Room 12 before its aban- 
donment. The layers of the northern midden are all located in the upper layers of the 
stratigraphy, but not directly before the abandonment of the fort. They are the second 
to last deposits in these areas. 


All these elements show that the Payba ostraca do not come from the first phase of 
occupation of the fort, just after its construction. Rather, they are all from the last or 
second to last levels of occupation in the rooms inside the fort. The earliest ostracon 
could be inv. 985 - TM 754181, coming from layer 31.09, i. e. the second occupation 
layer of Room 31. However, it is not a reason to assume that this layer dates from the 
early phases of the fort occupation, since we know that the fort was regularly cleared 
and emptied, and that the material was thrown outside in the dumps (see below). 
The fact that the Payba ostraca come from the late layers in the northern dump and 
in the tank-dump of area 15 is a good clue to indicate that the “ostracon of the mira- 
cle" should be assigned to the reign of Ptolemy IV Philopator and dated to August 24, 
215 BCE. 


21 The first two numbers refer to the room in which the layer was excavated (i. e. layer 24.10 is layer 
10 of Room 24). If the layer starts with a 3-digit number, it means that it was excavated in the dumps. 
The squares of the northern dump begin with 1 while the squares of the western dump start with 2 (i. e. 
layer 253.04 is layer 4 of the square 253, which was excavated in the western dump). 
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2.3 The Jar Labels of Storeroom 12 


Room 12, in the southern bastion of the fort, was equipped with a set of twelve Egyp- 
tian amphorae, which were probably reused as granaries (Fig. 10). Charléne Bouchaud 
(CNRS, MNHN), the archaeobotanist of the mission, studied the content of the ampho- 
rae but, apart from one of them, which was full of charcoal, the amphorae did not 
yield any meaningful botanical remains. The tops of the amphorae were cut off so that 
the necks and handles had disappeared. The foot of each was also deliberately bro- 
ken; Jennifer Gates-Foster (University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill), who is in charge 
of the pottery study, suggests that it was probably done in order to empty them out or 
to facilitate their re-use for storage and prevent the retention of moisture in the pot. 
All twelve but one of the Egyptian amphorae were labelled. Five bear tituli in both 
Greek and Demotic. The inscriptions are usually written around the pot, which makes 
it difficult to understand exactly the sequence of the texts. Thus, it is unclear which 
inscriptions are to be associated with the first use of the jar and which were written 
afterwards when the jars were refilled and reused as granaries. Five of these amphorae 
bear regnal years, which are quite close to one another: 
— year 10 on inv. 5017 = TM 818075 (BS 12.18.2), 1136 = TM 818073 (BS 12.18.4), 5018 
= 818076 (BS 12.187); 
-  year120n inv. 5018 = TM 818076 (BS 12.18.7); 
—  year14on inv. 1134 = TM 818072 (BS 12.18.1), 1137 = TM 818074 (BS 12.18.5; Fig. 11). 


If we consider that the regnal year is that of the first use of the jar, then it gives a 
terminus post quem for the reuse of the jars as granaries. Only year 12 on inv. 5018 = 
TM 818076 is not the year of the first use of the jar, since year 10 is also written on it. 
The question, as with the Payba dossier, is whether the years should be those of the 
reign of Ptolemy III or Ptolemy IV. 


The stratigraphy of Room 12 is simple (Fig. 12): the fort was built on the remains of an 
earlier occupation, prior to the fort, dated to the early third century BCE according 
to the pottery. The first preserved floor of the room is 12.07; it is cut by a trench along 
the southern, eastern and western walls that housed the twelve jars. A second floor 
(12.04) was built above the occupation layer, and the room was eventually abandoned. 
The jars thus belong to an early phase of Room 12, and one's first impulse would be 
to associate the tituli of the jars with the reign of Ptolemy III, i. e. from the year 238 
(year 10) to 234 BCE (year 14). But if the floor 12.07 was really the first floor of the room, 
contemporaneous with the construction of the fort, then the construction of the fort 
itself has to be dated to after 234 (our terminus post quem here). This is very unlikely: 
neither the pottery study, nor the analysis of the coin finds? would lend support to 


22 16 coins were found at Bi'r Samut. The majority of them belong to series 3 and 4 of the Ptolemaic 
coinage, dated 261-240 and 240—220 BCE (information by Th. Faucher). 
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this hypothesis. Rather, they indicate that the fort was built around the mid-third cen- 
tury BCE or possibly a little bit earlier, slightly after the foundation of Berenike and 
probably simultaneously with other forts and stations equipped under the reign of 
Ptolemy II.” 

The stratigraphy of Room 12 illustrates very well a phenomenon that the archae- 
ologists often experience while excavating an Eastern Desert fort: the disappearance 
of the first levels of occupation inside the building due to systematic clearings.” This 
means that the only complete stratigraphic sequence is to be found outside, in the 
dumps, and not inside where only the last phases are preserved. In the case of Room 
12 of Bir Samut, it means that floor 12.07 is not the first, but probably the second to 
last floor of the room. The earlier ones simply disappeared during the cleaning of the 
fort. Considering that, the installation of the jars in Room 12 may have occurred after 
the 14th year of the reign of Ptolemy III (234 BCE) just as well as after the 14th year of 
the reign of Ptolemy IV (209 BCE).? In this case, the find context of the tituli picti is 
unfortunately useless in determining which hypothesis is more likely. 


3 Conclusion 


To conclude, two of the three case-studies presented here—the tituli and owner's 
marks from Samut North and the Payba-ostraca from Bi'r Samut—show that connec- 
tions between content and the find location of the objects bring tangible results. Most 
immediately, this approach can help us not only determine a likely date for the text but 
also understand the context, as in Samut North, where the function of several rooms 
has been successfully identified through this method. The third example—Room-12 
tituli in Bi't Samut—shows that, even in a well-preserved context of an isolated fortress 
in the desert, the stratigraphic information can be slim and inconclusive. The same 
uncertainties can be found in the content and the context of the documents. 


23 The Ptolemaic road system is likely to have been created under the reign of Ptolemy II, after the 
foundation of Berenike. See Redon 2018, 22-24 on the date of construction of the station of Bir Alayyan 
and the forts of Kanais and Abbad. 

24 See, for instance, the disappearance (due to cleaning) of the internal occupation levels of the fort 
of Krokodilo, while the finds in the dumps clearly indicate that the fort was occupied for several de- 
cades, from the reign of Vespasian to the reign of Hadrian (Brun 2006b, 83). This phenomenon is well 
described by Brun 20068, 61, about the Roman forts of the Myos Hormos road. 

25 The fort was probably abandoned at the very beginning of the Theban revolt (see Redon 2018, 19), 
which broke out between 208/207 and 206/205 BCE; there would be enough time between 209 and 
that date to have two beaten earth floors in a room (that kind of floor is particularly fragile and it is 
necessary to redo or reinforce them often; at Samut North, some rooms had three floors, while the site 
was probably occupied for only two or three campaigns of some months). On the date of the beginning 
of the revolt, see Veisse 2004, 11-26 (early date); Depauw 2006, 106 (late date). 
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Fig. 10: Bi'r Samut, Room 12, with 
the 12 Egyptian amphorae reused 
as granaries, view from North. 


Fig. 11: 

BS inv. 1137 = 

TM 818074, with a 
zoom in on year 14. 
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Fig. 12: Bi'r Samut, Stratigraphy of Room 12. 
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Sandra Lippert and Maren Schentuleit 

Demotic Ostraca and Their Use in Egyptian 
Temple Context from the Greco-Roman Period: 
Soknopaiou Nesos and Hut-Repit 


The focus of this article lies on the ostraca from the temple complexes of Soknopaiou 
Nesos in the Fayum and Hut-Repit in Middle Egypt written in Demotic, a cursive writ- 
ing system used from the seventh century BCE to the fifth century CE. The two roughly 
contemporary sets of ostraca provide the opportunity to compare the use of Demotic 
ostraca for different text forms and text types and the role of potsherds versus other 
writing materials in the administrative, economic, and cultic life of Egyptian provin- 
cial temples in the late Ptolemaic to early Roman period. 


1 The Sites and Their Text Material 


11 Soknopaiou Nesos 


The site lies on the northern edge of the Fayum Lake. The name ‘Soknopaiou Nesos' 
is the Greek rendering of the Egyptian name T3-m>y(.t)-Sbk-nb-Pay, ‘Island of (the 
God) Soknopaios’. ‘Nesos’ (vñoog) is a literal translation of £j m>y(.t), ‘the island’, 
from which the designation ‘Dime’ or ‘Dimai’ still in use today is derived. The god 
Soknopaios is a local form of the crocodile deity Sobek, who gave the site its name.’ 
The village is mentioned for the first time around 240 BCE, but Dime experienced its 
heyday, as far as we can tell from the documents thus far found, in the first and second 
centuries of the Common Era. Around 230 CE, evidence of a continuous settlement at 
the site breaks off; it was abandoned and no longer inhabited on a permanent basis.? 
The large temple precinct of the god Soknopaios, with its almost 400 meters long 
dromos, remains the most distinct characteristic of the site (Fig. 1). It belonged to the 
Aöyına eng, sanctuaries of the first rank,’ and was the religious, cultic, social, and 
economic center of Dime and the region. 


1 Clarysse 2005, 20-21. 

2 Clarysse 2005, 23-26. For possible frequentation of the site in Late Antiquity, see Davoli 2015, 142-145. 
3 Cf. BGU XIII 2215, introduction. The oldest evidence for this can be found in BGU III 7061. 5, 119 CE, 
Soknopaiou Nesos. 


Abbreviations used in this article: BD = Book of the Dead (Totenbuch); DDD | = Lippert/Schentuleit 
2006; DDD III = Lippert/Schentuleit 2010; PT = Pyramid Texts (Pyramidentexte). 


@ Open Access. © 2020 Sandra Lippert and Maren Schentuleit, published by De Gruyter This work is 
licensed under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 License. 
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Fig.1: General plan of Dime/Soknopaiou Nesos (2017). 
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Texts on papyrus and ostraca were found in large quantities by every expedition 
since the 1890s, and most of them ended up spread over European and North Amer- 
ican collections. Archaeological research at the site began with sporadic visits from 
scholars such as Richard Lepsius in the years 1842 to 1846.* The first excavations, in 
the years from 1890 to 1910, were scarcely documented. The first scientific excava- 
tions in the urban area were conducted and published in the 1930s by the University 
of Michigan.’ Since 2001, an Italian expedition, initially a joint undertaking of the 
universities of Bologna and Lecce, and since 2004 under the leadership of the Center 
for Papyrological Studies of the University of Lecce, has been working on the site.* 
Besides a small number of texts written in hieratic and hieroglyphs, the evidence is 
composed essentially of Demotic and Greek and encompasses a broad spectrum of 
literary, religious, and documentary texts, the bulk of them consisting of all manners 
of administrative documents." Only a small number of texts stem from the Ptolemaic 
period, the vast majority can be dated to the Roman period.? 

With respect to the Demotic material, only 247 of the ostraca, which are the focus 
of this article, have been published so far (see Tab. 1).? Some of them were found within 
the temple precinct, while others were recovered beyond the town wall to the west of 
the settlement area in ancient rubble heaps as well as in the dumps formed by the 
excavations at the beginning of the twentieth century. Stadler speculates that a part 
of the material might have been deposited in a building between the temenos and the 
town wall.!^ The findspot of the material, as will be argued later on, is crucial for its 
interpretation. 

On the basis of the paleography the material has to be dated to the Roman period.” 
The findspots and content of the ostraca indicate that they are to be associated with 
the administrative and economic activities at the temple. 


4 Capasso/Davoli 2012, 11-18. 

5 Boak 1935. 

6 The reports of the mission from 2003 onwards are available in Italian and English via the website of 
the Soknopaiou Nesos Project (SNP): http://www.museopapirologico.eu/sok rep.htm (last accessed: 
14.10.2018). 

7 The best and most recent overview can be found via Trismegistos Texts: www.trismegistos.org/tm/ 
index.php (last accessed: 14.10.2018). A series of religious and literary manuscripts in a wider sense 
that have traditionally been attributed to Soknopaiou Nesos (the so-called Serpot group) are unlikely 
to have been written by scribes educated there, see Stadler 2015, 189—232. 

8 Clarysse 2005, 25-27. 

9 DDD I; Pernigotti 2008. In the meantime, Caputo was able to join several of the 227 published frag- 
ments of ostraca, cf. Caputo/Cowey 2018, 62-75. 

10 Stadler 2012, 266-267. 

11 Just a few ostraca show a year date, e. g. DDD I 189 = TM 99501 col. 21. 1: regnal year 41 which can 
refer only to Augustus (= 11/12 CE). 
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Tab. 1: Texts from Soknopaiou Nesos. 


Status 2018 according to the Additional unpublished 


TM22 and HGV” databases material 
Demotic papyri 332 (TM) + ~ 180014 
Hieratic papyri 12 (TM) — 
Hieroglyphic papyri 3 (TM) +25 
Coptic papyri = 416 
Greek papyri 1107 (HGV) +> 897 
Demotic ostraca 247 (TM) + ~ 60018 
Greek ostraca 3 (HGV) +> 2019 
Coptic ostraca - 3320 
Bilingual papyri (Demotic/Greek) 105 (HGV + TM) ~ 221 
Bilingual papyri (Demotic/hieratic) 5 (TM)? — 
Bilingual ostraca (Demotic/Greek) — 123 
Demotic dipinti — 674 


12 Trismegistos Texts Database, https://www.trismegistos.org/tm/ (last accessed: 17.1.2020). 

13 Heidelberger Gesamtverzeichnis der griechischen Papyrusurkunden Agyptens, http://aquila.zaw. 
uni-heidelberg.de/texte/HGV-Texte.html (last accessed: 17.1.2020). 

14 The number is based on the research of the projects “Soknopaiu Nesos nach den demotischen 
Quellen rómischer Zeit" (Würzburg, from 2000 to 2005) and *DimeData: Online Platform for Editing 
Roman Period Accounts from the Soknopaios Temple in Dimé (Fayum)" (Bordeaux and Würzburg, 
ongoing from 2018); on a report of Stadler 2012, 251-254 (mentioning 73 fragments); and on the SNP 
reports (more than 53 texts, partly overlapping with the material mentioned by Stadler). 

15 SNP Reports 2004 and 2012. 

16 SNP Report 2006. 

17 SNP Reports 2004-2010, 2012, 2014, 2016, and 2017. Cf. Jórdens 2005, 42: "Inzwischen wird man 
zuversichtlich von rund 1100 edierten griechischen Papyri sprechen kónnen, denen eine unbekannte 
Zahl noch unedierter Texte gegenübersteht". 

18 The number is based on a report of Stadler 2012, 255—263 (listing 199 ostraca) + addendum, p. 268 
(mentioning another 157 ostraca) as well as on the SNP Reports (listing about 600 ostraca, partly 
identical to the material mentioned by Stadler). 

19 SNP Reports 2003, 2005, 2007, 2009, 2010, 2012, 2014 and 2017. Cf. Jórdens 2005, 42 with fn. 7. 

20 SNP Report 2008 and 2009. 

21 SNP Report 2004 and 2005. Stadler 2012, 251 mentions fragments with Greek (nos. 13 and 19). 

22 TM 128430 is strictly speaking Demotic in hieratic script. 

23 SNP Report 2010. 

24 Stadler 2012, 263-264. 
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Tab. 1: continued. 


Status 2018 according to the Additional unpublished 


TM and HGV databases material 

Demotic inscriptions 

- stelae 1 (TM) 

- statue 1 (TM) 

- naoi — 3?5 
Hieroglyphic inscriptions — 225 
Hieratic inscriptions — 17 
Greek inscriptions — » 6?8 


1.2 Hut-Repit 


The ancient town of Hw.t- Rpy.t, the ‘House of the goddess Repit’, is situated near mod- 
ern Sohag in Middle Egypt. The site was excavated by Flinders Petrie in 1907?? In the 
1980s, the Egyptian Antiquities Service re-opened excavations there; since 2003, a 
German-Egyptian mission under the direction of Christian Leitz, of the University of 
Tübingen, has been working there for several months a year.?? 

The site (Fig. 2) includes a temple built under Ptolemy XII, which is where the 
current mission is concentrated. There was another, earlier temple, at right angle to it, 
which is buried under rubble and nowadays practically invisible. Later, a monastery 
was built around the temple of Ptolemy XII. The living quarters of the town have not 
yet been explored. 

In the southwest, the site is bordered by the steep cliff of the gebel in which 
ancient quarries, numerous tombs, and a small speos (rock-cut temple) had been dug. 
When in October 2017 S. Lippert presented the Demotic material from Hut-Repit, it 
comprised almost 400 Demotic ostraca (out of about 550) and roughly 150 dipinti 
and graffiti on the walls of the temple of Ptolemy XII, the facade and walls of the 


25 Stadler 2012, 264. 

26 SNP Report 2006. 

27 SNP Report 2012. 

28 SNP Report 2007, 2008, 2011, 2012, and 2017. 

29 Results published in Petrie 1908. 

30 Abul-Yazid et al. 2019. See also the site of the Tübinger Tempelprojekt Athribis, https:// www.uni- 
tuebingen.de/fakultaeten/philosophische-fakultaet/fachbereiche/altertums-und-kunstwissenschaften/ 
ianes/forschung/aegyptologie/projekte/athribis-projekt-dfg.html (last accessed: 17.1.2020). 
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Fig. 2: Map of the site showing the findspots of ostraca in grey. 


aforementioned speos,?' as well as on an unfinished reused composite capital. It is 
interesting to note that the recent excavations did not unearth any Demotic papyri. A 
large number of ostraca was found within a relatively short period of time at the end 
ofthe 2010 campaign and the beginning of the 2011 campaign, in an area which at the 
time was thought to have been an ancient rubbish dump, at the north-western corner 
of the temple. Another group came from what is probably the rubble heap of Petrie's 
1907 excavation. Cleaning the terrace of the speos also brought to light some ostraca, 
and some more were found inside the temple of Ptolemy XII, but since this area was 
heavily impacted by later reuse, the ostraca found there were certainly not in situ. 
There were also random surface finds all over the site. 

Since then, the situation has changed dramatically. In February and March 2018, 
further 1,450 ostraca were uncovered in a narrow exploratory trench outside one ofthe 
gates in the western enclosing wall of the temple (Fig. 2). It turned out that this area 
had been used by sebbakhin to dump the larger bits and pieces left over from sifting 


31 The Demotic inscriptions of this speos are mentioned in a report by El-Farag/Kaplony-Heckel/ 
Kuhlmann 1985, 1-4. They are edited by S. Lippert in her Habilitationsschrift (submitted 2018, to be 
published in the series Athribis at the IFAO). For a preliminary report, see Lippert 2014, 145—153, but 
note that more inscriptions have since been discovered. 
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decayed mud bricks widely used as fertilizer (sebbakh) in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. This circumstance makes it likely that the findspot of the mass 
deposit of ostraca found in 2010 and 2011 is also part of the same sebbakhin dump, 
which probably runs along the whole western side of the temple of Ptolemy XII. The 
exploration of this dump continues, and by the end of March 2020, over 10,000 new 
ostraca had been brought to light. This material will be examined and edited by an 
international research group coordinated by S. Lippert. 

The new finds also shift the proportions between the languages, although the 
most recent finds have not yet been evaluated statistically at the time this article was 
finished and therefore could not be included. 


Tab. 2: Texts from Hut-Repit. 


Found in 2005-2016 Found in spring 2018 
Total Ostraca Finds 543 1450 
Demotic 378 ca. 1050 
hieratic 6 12 
hieroglyphic 0 3 
Greek 59 139 
Coptic 24 9 
Greek or Coptic? 48 0 
Arabic 9 0 
drawings 9 66 


unclear 10 ca. 171 


The excavation of the sebbakhin has removed the original stratigraphy and turned 
it upside down, bringing the oldest layers above the most recent. The result of this 
seems to be clearly visible in the table showing the newly found material, which seems 
to come mainly from older archaeological layers, as there are no Arabic ostraca and 
very few Coptic. On the other hand, ostraca with drawings, which range from geomet- 
ric designs such as squares, rectangles, or stars to depictions of animals, persons, and 
divinities, are much more frequent. 


The majority of the Demotic ostraca, perhaps as much as two thirds, clearly belonged 
to the administration and economy of the temple—there are numerous accounts and 
lists, as well as some receipts. About 40 currently known Demotic wine jar labels (dip- 
inti) also fall into the category of texts from the temple administration and economy. 
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Another group, already present in the 2005-2016 finds, but noticeably increased 
through the new finds, is formed by school texts. These include beginners' writing 
exercises, grammatical and mathematical texts (teacher's models or pupils' copies), 
and model letters. Incidentally, this increase shows that the temple school, dug up by 
the sebbakhin, was probably situated somewhere in the western or northern part of 
the temple precinct. The small number of magical, religious and astronomical texts 
was of course also the result of priestly activities. 


2 Text Forms and Text Types 


We will start with the text forms that are present in both sites. “Text Form" refers to 
the larger categories that can be defined through form and function, while *Text Type" 
refers to sub-groups within these categories.” 


2.1 Accounts 


This group of documents is characterized by a list form with the text in two columns: 
The one on the right registers individuals and/or institutions and the left one records 
amounts of money or quantities. 

At Soknopaiou Nesos, 37 out of 800 ostraca have already been identified as 
belonging to this group, usually mentioning either individuals (account Type A?) or 
institutions (account Type B?*) which are each assigned an amount of money” or a 
quantity of wheat? or bread”. Professional titles of the individuals are very rare (e. g. 
DDD I 189 = TM 99501), occasionally we find headings (e. g. DDD I 189 = TM 99501) 
and dates (e. g. DDD I 192 = TM 99504). 


32 An intentional space in the Demotic text is indicated by LJ; a space line by OOD. 

33 E. g. DDD 1182 = TM 99494, DDD 1183 = TM 99495, DDD I 187-190 = TM 99499-99502. 

34 E. g. DDDI181- TM 99493, DDD 1184 = TM 99496, DDD I 192-193 = TM 99503-99504. 

35 E. g. DDD 1176-177 = TM 99488-99489. 

36 E.g. DDD I 178-185 = TM 99490-99497, DDD I 186+182 = TM 99494, DDD I 187-192 = TM 99499- 
99504. 

37 E.g. DDD I 193-194 = TM 99505-99506. The correct reading of the group designating the bread 
loaves is uncertain. Zauzich 1984, 89, had proposed 9393, in DDD I, pp.5-6, we opted for gsgs(?), while 
Stadler (2012, 258 n. 2) recently suggested enen. Perhaps sn.wy as a phonetic writing of snw “offering 
bread" (Wb. IV, 155) is meant. 
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DDD 1182 (= TM 99494) 
Account Type A (wheat)?? 


1 Pa-Hpy (s3) Nht. t-nb-f Yo Paopis (son) of Nestnephis: 1/10 (artabe) 

2. SD.t-w-D-wty p3yzf sr Yo Stothoetis his son: Yıo (artabe) 

3  Htbipiysf ër O Yo Satabus his son [7140 (artabe) 

A Hr (si) Hr-pyt (s?) Wn-nfr^"* Yo Horos, (son) of Harpagathes, (son) of 
Onnophris'-PH-: 4o (artabe) 

5 Hrzw (si) Hr-pyt O o Herieus (son) of Harpagathes [7140 (artabe) 

6 “Hr ($5) Hrew' [...] Horos (son) of Herieus [...] 


DDD 1184 (= TM 99496) 
Account Type B (wheat)? 


col. 2 


x4 sw 21 D 'hny(-t)' S(t) rtb 4 sw 10/+x ...] | day 21: the big revenue collection: 4 artabai; day 


10 [«x ...] 
x+5 sw 22 D hny(.t) ... sw 12 whm 1 O sw day 22: the revenue collection ...; day 12 plus: 
I'7(?) 1 O day 17(?) 
x+6 sw 26 D hny(.t) sw 15(?) .. sw 16 sw 17 day 26: the revenue collection; day 15(?) .. day 16, 
day 17 
x+7 rib '2' jn Hr nzy '....." 2 artabai. Horos brought to me ...... 
x48 sw 18 t hny(.t) S(t) sw 18 day 18: the big revenue collection; day 18, 
x+9 sw 19 sw 20 sw 21 r rtb 4 day 19, day 20, day 21: total 4 artabai 


It is not always clear whether revenues or expenses of the temple treasury are meant, 
but headings like “the list of the individuals who took wheat” (DDD 1180 = TM 99492), 
“the list of priests who take wheat in regnal year 41” (DDD 1189 = TM 99501) show that 
we are at least sometimes dealing with expenses of the temple granary. In contrast to 
the allocation lists that will be encountered later, these accounts mention specified 
quantities of money or products and these quantities are not equal in value. Several of 
these lists show check marks of different kinds: dots, crosses and slashes.^? 


At Hut-Repit accounts are by far the largest group among the Demotic ostraca. As is 
usually the case with this type of texts, the scribe limited himself to the minimum of 
information. If, as often, there is no heading such as “what NN has brought" or “for 


38 In Soknopaiou Nesos it is customary not to write the unit rtb *artabe" when the quantity is below 
one artabe, cf. DDD I, p. 6. L.P.H. is the abbreviation of “he may live, prosper and be healthy” (‘nh wa? 
snb). In Soknopaiou Nesos several personal names show this formula which is otherwise common for 
Pr-5 “pharaoh”. 

39 Only a part of the text is presented here. In line x45, read sw 22 t? hny(.t) ... instead of sw 22 ........... 
(ed.pr.). 

40 E. g. DDD I 189 = TM 99501 col. 2; 192-193. 
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the money expense," one wonders whether the listed commodities were paid out or 
received by the temple. The occasional use of ambiguous prepositions that can mean 
either “to the hand of someone,” that is “for someone,” or “from the hand of some- 
one,” or even “in the hand of someone,” that is, in his/her possession, does not help 
either. Also, many accounts only give numbers in the second column and thus leave 
us guessing whether a commodity or money is meant. From those that clearly mention 
a commodity, we can gather that the temple administration was involved in the stock- 
ing and distribution of cereals—usually wheat, but sometimes also barley—, bread, 
wine and fruit—mainly dates, but also dum palm and argun palm fruits, and possibly 
carob. Unlike at Soknopaiou Nesos, individuals as well as institutions can be men- 
tioned in one and the same account (account Type C), while in others, commodities 
or other purposes of payment are listed in the first column (occasionally preceded by 
“price of” or “for”), and amounts of money in the second (account Type D). 


2.2 Lists 


This text form lists individuals, entities or items without an amount of money or a 
quantity of a product. However, sometimes one cannot be sure if the second column 
with amounts or quantities is just broken off, so that some of the texts may actually 
belong to the category *accounts". 

Three main groups are to be recognized: texts with personal names (list Types 
A-D), lists of real estate (list Type E), and inventory lists (list Type F). The documents 
of the first category can be divided into those which show personal names without 
details about the individuals who are recorded (list Type A), those with names and 
specification of the phyle (list Type B), and those with names and professional titles 
(list Types C and D). Type A is present at both sites, Type B only in Soknopaiou Nesos, 
Types C, D, E, and F only in Hut-Repit. 

About 80 ostraca from Soknopaiou Nesos belong to lists of Types A“ and B^: 
(i) Lists with headings like “list of the individuals who took wheat"? or “taking 
wheat”“* or those identifying the individuals as participants of specific festivals“ are 
most likely to be seen as allocation lists (for one possible exception see below). Priests 


41 E. g. DDDI36 = TM 99356, DDD 137-83 = TM 99357, DDD 138 = TM 99358, DDD 139470 = TM 99359, 
DDD I 40-46 = TM 99360-99366, DDD I 55-59 = TM 99375-99379, DDD I 62+66 = TM 99386, DDD I 
63-65 = TM 99383-99385, DDD 168 = TM 99388, DDD 169473 = TM 99389, DDD I 71 = TM 99391, DDD I 
74-82 = TM 99394-99402, DDD I 84-85 = TM 99404-99405. 

42 E. g. DDD I 24427-54481 = TM 99344, DDD I 25-26 = TM 99345-99346, DDD I 28-34 = TM 99348- 
99354. 

43 E. g. DDDI34 = TM 993541. 8; DDD I 37-83 = TM 99357 1. 1; DDD 1180 = TM 99492]. 1. 

44 E. g. DDD I 56 = TM 99376]. x12. 

45 E. g. DDDI31- TM 99351 col. II 1. x42. 
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received rations as part of their pay from the temple, and the distribution of these pay- 
ments in kind might be documented by these lists as part of the temple book keeping. 
If all individuals were to receive the same amount of money or the same quantity of a 
product, that could explain absence of their records. This will be discussed later on. 
(ii) Lists without headings might have served to check the presence of individuals at a 
certain event within the temple milieu, in which case they could be attendance lists. 
It is also conceivable that these attendance lists were the basis for the already men- 
tioned allocation lists. Occasionally, we also find day dates and check marks in front 
of the names; sometimes the number of individuals is summed up. Some of the name 
lists with specification of the phyle could be the Egyptian counterpart to the lists of 
phyle-members written in Greek on papyrus,“ but unlike the Demotic documents, the 
Greek ones usually record the father's, grand-father's and mother's names as well as 
the age of the priest, because these documents were used for control purposes by the 
Roman fiscal administration. 


DDD I 37 (= TM 99357)" 
List Type A ii 


NOAA E © NN rä 


[pi] [p] rm?) [nb nty] By’ sw? List of everyone(?) [who] takes wheat 
Hr=w (83) "..."[...] (83) Nht-nb="f Herieus (son) of ...[...] (son) of Nestnephis 
Pa-n3-nfr-i-imy (83) [......] (p3) hm Panephremmis (son) of [......] the younger 


Hr=w (s3) [Tse] (s3) "Tse-nfr' 

Nht. t-nb='f (s3) Te (s3) Tse-nfr 

"Tse-nfr pit sr’ 

"SB. t-w-G-wty' (s3) Pa-n3-nfr-i-imy (53) 
Hr-pyt (p?) hm 


DDD | 25 (= TM 99345) 
List Type B ii 


1 


D) 83 5(.nw) Pa-n3-nfr-imy (s3) Hr (si) 
Wty (p3) hm 


Herieus (son) of [Teses] (son) of Tesenuphis 

Nestnephis (son) of Teses (son) of Tesenuphis 

Tesenuphis, his son 

Stotoethis (son) of Panephremmis (son) of 
Harpagathes the younger 


The fifth phyle: Panephremmis (son) of Horos 
(son) of Uetis (the) younger 


2  Hrew (s3) Qr-d?d? (s3) Wn-nfr Herieus (son) of Kalatytes (son) of Onnophris 

3  Hltb3 (pj) "bm" (s3) Pa-n3-nfr-imy p? 8 Satabus (the) younger (son) of Panephremmis the 
elder 

4  SD.t-wty (s3) Gmr Stoethis (son) of Gmr 

5  Hr-pyt (s3) Htb? (s3) Hr mu Harpagathes (son) of Satabus (son) of Harpagathes 

6  SD.t-wty (p3) hm (s3) Hr ‘pa’ [...] Stoethis (the) younger (son) of Hr ‘pa’ [...] 

7 ‘Htbs' [...] Satabus [...] 


46 Cf. P.Louvre I 5 and 6 (2nd century CE, Soknopaiou Nesos), labelled as “Priesterliste”; see further 
references there. 


47 In contrast to the ed.pr., I (M. S.) do not any longer interpret the space between l. 1 and 2 as a blank 


line. 
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So far, there is only one example in the material that shows the verb di "give" instead 
of ty “take” in the heading. Ifit is not a mistake, the document could be a delivery list: 


DDD I 35 (= TM 99355) 
List Type B i “delivery list?” 


1 [pl] "ip pj rmt sp(-2) Lir di sn.wy(?)* p? The list of the individuals who gave bread. The 


s3 5(.nw) fifth phyle: 
2 = Sb. tew-b-wty (s3) Gml Stotoethis, (son) of Gml 
3 Htbs (pj) 9 (s3) Qr -d3d» Satabus (the) elder, (son) of Kalatytes 
4 Pa-n3-nfr-imy (p3) hm (s3) Q'r-djd? Panephremmis (the) younger, (son) of Kalatytes 
5  tnh-f (s?) Hr-pa-'Is.t Anchopis (son) of Harpaese 
6  Pa-ni-nfr-imy (s3) Hr-'..." Panephremmis (son) of Hr-"...” 
7. Hr-pyt (s3) SD.t2w-D-wty Harpagathes (son) of Stotoethis 
8  Hib teil Hr=w (s3) 'Ol-d5d» (?) Satabus (son) of Herieus (son) of Kalatytes(?) 
OO EINE] 
9 [sw] 1507 [day] 15 [17 


Lists of individuals without amounts of money or quantities of products from Hut-Re- 
pit generally lack clear headings, although some contain day dates as subtitles. The 
purpose of these lists of persons remains usually obscure, but as in Soknopaiou 
Nesos, they might have been used to check attendance and/or document eligibility 
for allocations. 


A remarkable feature of the accounts and lists from Hut-Repit is a comparatively large 
number of female names among the persons mentioned. Not all persons are identi- 
fied by professional titles (names without titles: List Type A), but we find for exam- 
ple builders and mud carriers, boatmen, weavers, a wet-nurse, and even a eunuch 
(List Type C: names with professional titles; and Type D: mixed type). On the other 
hand, there appear practically no priestly titles, perhaps because this was the default 
anyway. 

Only attested in Hut-Repit are lists of real estate, designated as ‘houses’ (“ wy) or 
‘places’ (m3 or s. f), and identified by their owner (List Type E); one also contains mea- 
surements in cubits. In case of the ‘places’ (s.t), this could also mean tombs or pasto- 
phoria, that is, the small huts inside the temenos in which the priests lived during their 
month of service.?? It remains unclear what function these lists of real estate served 
within the temple administration. 

Object inventories from Hut-Repit show characteristic features of accounts, 
namely two columns—sometimes the name of the object, sometimes its material 
and/or its function is given in the first column and a quantity in the second column 


48 Regarding the reading, cf. fn. 37. 
49 Cf. the sale of a pastophorion DDD III 32 - TM 109362. 
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(List Type F)—but it is not very likely that they are accounts. Actually, the purpose 
of these inventory lists can be gathered from Greek texts: The Roman administration 
obliged temples to hand in yearly statements about their possessions, including cult 
objects,” and it is conceivable that these notes served as basis for these temple reports. 


Lists which sum up the members of each phyle are not documented anywhere outside 
Soknopaiou Nesos (Phyle Counts: Lists Types G and H). Currently, 24 documents of 
this kind are known. The most frequently occurring form is the one showing a list 
mentioning each phyle followed by a number either directly or at a distance in a sec- 
ond column (Lists Type G). These numbers represent most likely the number of phyle 
members in the temple of Soknopaios on a specific day, because occasionally we find 
a day date at the beginning of the text and the word rmt “person” before the numbers. 


DDD I 4 (= TM 99325) 


List Type G (Phyle Count) 

1 s tpLl2l First phyle [721 
2 s2nwLl'.' 2nd phyle O.. 

3 s3anwLl3l 3rd phyle [731 
A s}4nw O 14 4th phyle [714 
5 sv5(nw) O18 5(th) phyle [118 


Less frequent is the type that lists phyle 1 to 5, each followed by one proper name plus 
filiation, and the number ofthe members ofthe phyle; occasionally, these lists are pre- 
ceded by a day date. The mentioned individual is probably the phylarch (List Type H). 


DDD 13 (= TM 99324) 


List Type H (Phyle Count) 
1 sj tp Pa-n3-nfr-imy (s3) Hr (s3) Htb3 First phyle: Panephremmis (son) of Horos (son) of 
Satabus: 
2 rmt31 31 persons 
2 si2.nw Sri d'H t»w-D-wty (s3) Hr-pa-’Is.t 2nd phyle: Stotoethis (son) of Harpaesis: 14 
rmt l'4 persons 
4 8 3.nw Hr (s3) P3-mse rmt 29 3rd phyle: Horos (son) of Pmois: 29 persons 
5  sj4.nw TSe (s3) Nht.t-nb=f rmt 26 4th phyle: Teses (son) of Nestnephis: 26 persons 
6 83 S(.nw) Sb. ft} t2w-D-wty (s3) Ql-d3d5 5(th) phyle: Stotoethis (son) of Kalatytes 
7 Lirmt 28 [128 persons 


50 Cf. P.Zauzich 12 = TM 46246: Dousa/Gaudard/Johnson 2004, 184 n.86. See also ST06/344/1366, an 
unpublished Greek list of priests and goods of the temple of Soknopaios, dated to the end of 2nd-be- 
ginning of 3rd century CE (ypapñ iepéwv Kai yeipiowuio0): SNP Report 2006, 6 and Capasso 2012, 239, 
no. 79. 
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These phyle counts are most likely attendance lists. It is conceivable that they could 
have been relevant in the context of allocations. 


2.3 One-/Two-Name Ostraca 


The vast majority of the ostraca from Soknopaiou Nesos, about 400, show one or two 
proper names with filiation, i. e. the father's and occasionally the grandfather's names 
(Type A). Titles appear rarely and all are priestly (Type B). We can exclude that these 
sherds belong to jar labels because their size and format are quite uniform.?! 


DDD I 139 (= TM 99453) 
One-Name Ostracon TypeA 


1 St. twty (s3) Iwsf-"nh Stoetis, (son) of Apynchis, 
2 (83) P3y-Bs (son) of Pibes 


DDD 1108 (= TM 99422) 
One-Name Ostracon Type B 


1  Hrew teil Hr (s3) Htb3 Herieus (son) of Horos, (son) of Satabus, 
2  (p3)w*b nty dr» hny(.t) (the) priest who ds on duty, 

3 (p>) hm-ntr Sbk-nb-Pay (the) prophet of Soknopaios, 

A pears the great god 


The purpose of these ostraca is not known. In DDD I we suggested that they served 
to select individuals for specific priestly positions. As such one could call them tick- 
ets or lots. A lottery is mentioned in the so-called agreements between the temple 
and priests, hwj qll “to throw the lot”.” Zauzich thought that these ostraca could 
have been used for elections,” but in that case, one would expect the same person to 
appear multiple times, which is not the case, at least in the edited material. During the 
ostraca workshop, J. Lougovaya suggested another usage of this object type, namely 
as vouchers with which the individual could obtain a certain quantity of a product, 
food or similar (cf. the beer ostraca mentioned below). For the interpretation of the 
usage the original findspot could be crucial. As far as we know, the ostraca published 
in DDD I were found by Zucker mostly in a rubble heap outside the town wall, and 
more have been found by the recent Lecce missions on the spoil heap of Zucker’s 


51 Caputo 2019, 514—515. 

52 DDD I, pp. 4, 102. 

53 Zauzich 1997, 1060: “positiver Ostrakismus”. 

54 DDD I, pp. 1-2; Stadler 2012, 265-267 doubts the correctness of the entries in the excavation diaries 
by Schubart and Zucker and postulates a findspot between the temenos and the town wall. 
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excavation in this area.” However, Stadler notes that about 90 one-/two-name ostraca 
have been discovered in the last years in and around court C 1 of the Soknopaios tem- 
ple, one of them in situ under the paving.” Thus, it looks like these ostraca were first 
used, for whatever purpose, in the vicinity of the temple, and that most of them were 
later discarded outside the town. There are no indications for storage in an archive, 
as Stadler? speculates. 

At Hut-Repit, there are also a certain number of sherds that contain only a name 
with filiation. However, these fall into two categories: some seem in fact to belong to 
the same type as the one-name ostraca typical for Soknopaiou Nesos, but at Hut-Repit, 
there are comparatively few of them. In other cases, the names are written on large 
sherds and not even placed prominently in the middle: that makes it more likely that 
those sherds mentioning names with filiation derive from jar labels (see 2.5), indicat- 
ing the vintner or the provider of the wine, or perhaps the owner of the amphora. The 
ceramological examination of these sherd is under way and will certainly help us to 
better understand this issue. 


Besides lists with one and two columns and one-name/two-name ostraca, six other 
text forms can be identified, each attested only at one of the sites: beer ostraca, 
receipts, letters, school texts, texts with religious, magical and astronomical content 
and jar labels (dipinti). 


2.4 Beer Ostraca 


The beer ostraca, present only in Soknopaiou Nesos, show a date, one proper name 
with filiation and a quantity of beer. Given the so-called *Bierscheine" written in Greek 
from Tebtynis, these ostraca could have served as vouchers with which the individual 
could obtain the stated quantity of beer for a festival or another event in the temple 
milieu.” However, a use as receipts for beer deliveries cannot be excluded either. 


DDD 1198 (= TM 99510) 
Beer Ostracon 


1 ibd 1 3h.t sw 9 Wn-nfr^"* p? hm-ntr n ’Is.t Month 1 of Akhet day 9: Onnophris.-P., the 
prophet of Isis 
2 hnq.ts$w 3.t beer: 3 jugs 


55 Stadler 2012, 266; Chiesi et al. 2012, 47, fig. 34. 
56 Stadler 2012, 265—266 and fig. 1. 

57 Stadler 2012, 266-267. 

58 Reiter 2005, 133-136. 
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2.5 Jar Labels 


The jar labels (dipinti) from Hut-Repit are not in fact ostraca, because they were 
inscribed on complete vessels, not on sherds. Several hundreds of these have been 
found by now; the largest group comprises labels recording a year date without the 
name of a sovereign. The date is followed either by the words “the supplies from" 
or by an ordinal number and then a toponym, or simply by a toponym or a personal 
name. At least four different places have been identified so far, although only one of 
them can be located without doubt. Other labels seem to refer to the capacity and/or 
the content. 


2.6 Receipts 


Other text types unknown from the ostraca material from Soknopaiou Nesos are 
receipts for money or grain. Although present at Hut-Repit, these form a comparatively 
small group which has, however, slightly increased through the newest finds. Among 
them are some clear tax receipts, mainly for nhb.t tax. Others receipts for payments 
in money or grain seem connected to the temple administration, and sometimes the 
boundaries between "grouped receipts" (i. e. a series of receipts on the same ostracon 
or papyrus) and accounts of payments are difficult to draw. A very interesting type 
is represented by only four ostraca which seem to be receipts (or certificates?) con- 
cerning young red bulls, which probably were offered during funerary ceremonies for 
deceased persons with a special status 


2.7 Letters 


Among the small number of letters preserved on ostraca from Hut-Repit, some could 
be drafts for realletters or for legal documents written in letter form. Others might be 
letters to a god, and at least one is clearly a model letter used as a school exercise, as 
suggested by its extremely large handwriting. 


59 Cf. PT 580 where the leg and other parts of a red bull are offered before the seven gates of the 
underworld, and BD 144, where Horus prepares the offering of a red bull, probably a symbol of Seth, 
to his father. See also P.Louvre E 7850 = TM 46143 (Cruz-Uribe 1985, 10-11, n? 5 [cited erroneously as 
Louvre E 7450]; Devauchelle 1987, 154-155; Donker van Heel, 1995, 222, n? 22), a letter by an overseer 
ofthe necropolis, acknowledging the receipt of a red bull for the funeral of a fourth prophet of Amon, 
although the current interpretation of this text seems to be that the bull in question was given as a 
payment in kind for the fee usually levied by the overseer of the necropolis (533 BCE, Thebes east). 
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2.8 School Texts 


That a school indeed existed at the temple of Hut-Repit is not only highly likely because 
an Egyptian temple is supposed to have a school, but is also confirmed by sherds 
with school exercises. Already present in the earlier finds, their number has increased 
significantly through the recent discoveries, probably because the school was one of 
the mud brick buildings within the temenos which the sebbakhin had dug up. Over 
100 school ostraca recovered there attest to various stages of teaching and learning. 
There are sherds entirely covered with C-shapes, loops and zigzag lines, likely the 
product of the smallest children's efforts to master pen and ink; conjugations of verbs 
and phrases repeating the same verbal constructions over and over belong to the syl- 
labus of more advanced pupils. There are Greek alphabets, rows of syllables (conso- 
nant-vowel and consonant-vowel-consonant combinations), and excerpts that look 
like Greek literary texts (although not yet identified); there are also sequences of 
Demotic and Greek cardinal numbers, arithmetic and perhaps geometric problems 
in Demotic and even a significant number of sherds with hieratic signs that seem too 
large to be anything else than a teacher's model or a pupil's copy. 


2.9 Texts of Religious, Magical and Astronomical Content 


The last, rather small group of ostraca from Hut-Repit contains Demotic (and some 
hieratic) texts that seem to have a religious or magical content. One seems to invoke 
Min in his role as a funerary deity, calling him “lord of the sacred land,” that is, of the 
necropolis, and mentions a “chief of the akh spirits" and “the dead.” Another exam- 
ple is perhaps magical rather than religious—above a pentagram, one line of Demotic 
looks at first glance quite unintelligible, but might have to be read backwards, word by 
word, which then would result in the phrase "It belongs to the god"; the sherd might 
have been used for a ritual of protection. Finally, there are also some astronomical 
ostraca with birth notes and horoscopes, that is lists of celestial configurations for a 
given date. 


3 Comparison 


A comparison of the ostraca material from Soknopaiou Nesos and Hut-Repit shows 
that, while accounts at Soknopaiou Nesos are quite homogenous in form, the same 
text type shows much more diversity in Hut-Repit. One possible explanation could 


60 Quack 2002, 159-171. 
61 On Greek literary ostraca in general, see Lougovaya in this volume. 
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be that this is the consequence of different administrative proceedings. While the 
accounts in Soknopaiou Nesos seem to have been drawn up centrally by one single 
scribe at a time or, at the most, by a few well-trained individuals, those from Hut-Repit 
might have been produced by a larger group of people, who were not institutionally 
trained and thus could not (or did not have to) follow standard layouts. 

We are of course aware of the fact that, in Soknopaiou Nesos as well as in Hut-Re- 
pit, the ostraca material we can analyze is entirely due to the chance of discovery, as 
neither of the two places has yet been excavated completely. Further finds could well 
change the impressions we have from looking at the sources available today. However, 
some text types from Soknopaiou Nesos seem indeed special: they have either never 
been found elsewhere, like the phyle counts, or never in such vast quantities, like the 
one- and two-name ostraca, which supports the idea that the temple administration 
of Soknopaiou Nesos had its own, very specific procedures. 

Another difference is that women do not appear in the ostraca from Soknopaiou 
Nesos, while they are quite well represented in the material from Hut-Repit, especially 
as recipients of goods in various types of accounts. The reason for this phenomenon 
is still unclear. 


4 The Use of Ostraca as Writing Material 
and the Temple Book Keeping 


Finally, we should address the question, why these text types were written on ostraca 
and not on papyrus. Alltexts from Soknopaiou Nesos on ostraca come from the temple 
administration, and the majority of the sherds from Hut-Repit are also products of the 
local temple administration. 

One of the characteristics of the ostraca from both sites is the scantiness of 
recorded information. This is of course only a problem for the modern researcher, 
since the original scribe and the recipient of the documents naturally had all the sup- 
plementary data necessary for understanding the texts, be it that they were common 
knowledge or that they were transmitted orally. One example is the allocation lists that 
are attested in Soknopaiou Nesos: in contrast to accounts, they do not give amounts, 
because all persons involved knew how much the listed people received, and therefore 
we assume that it was the same ration for everyone. Another example are accounts, 
which often give only numbers, but no units or measures, and sometimes do not even 
specify whether money or a product is meant, or whether it is received or given by 
the persons that are listed. Furthermore, these administrative documents on ostraca 
generally lack a complete dating—normally, we have either no date at all or just an 
indication of the day, rarely the month, while a regnal year is practically never men- 
tioned, and when it is, the name of the king/emperor is lacking. This suggests that 
these sherds had only a limited *useful life': accounts, allocation and attendance lists 
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were preliminary notes for the temple book keeping and the information they con- 
tained was transferred onto papyrus within the next few days or at the most, at the 
end of the month, after which the ostraca could be thrown away, while the papyrus 
scrolls were archived. To use papyrus for such short-lived notes and drafts would have 
been a waste. 

How straightened out Demotic accounts covering longer periods of time on papy- 
rus look like is shown by the hundreds of fragments of book keeping records from Sok- 
nopaiou Nesos that sometimes are preserved at a length of several meters; a represen- 
tative number of these texts will be published online in the research project DimeData 
(ANR/DFG) that has started in autumn 2018 in Bordeaux and Würzburg. To fulfill their 
obligations towards the state administration, the temples then drew up recapitulating 
accounts in Greek, like D Louvre I 4 published by Jürdens.°? 

In the same vein, drafts of letters could be written on ostraca because the texts 
were later recopied on papyrus. The astronomical ostraca concern the preliminary 
notes needed for casting a horoscope for the client, while the predictions themselves 
were probably given orally. Finally, pupils' exercises were per se ephemeral, while the 
texts the teacher prepared for use in class might have been written on ostraca for var- 
ious reasons, for example because they were just excerpts from manuals on papyrus 
kept in the temple library. 


62 Lippert 2010, 427-434. 
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Appendix 


Text Forms and Text Types attested on Demotic ostraca 


from Soknopaiou Nesos and Hut-Repi 
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Jennifer Cromwell 

“Forgive Me, Because | Could Not Find Papyrus”: 
The Use and Distribution of Ostraca in Late 
Antique Western Thebes 


*Forgive me, because I could not find papyrus while I was in the countryside." So 
starts O.Crum 129, a letter from an unknown sender to his holy father—an unnamed 
monastic elder—and another monk, Brother Zael.! The writer in this instance speci- 
fies why he was unable to find papyrus: he was away from town and had no access 
to a supply. Such an explanation is not typical and most likely reflects the particu- 
lar circumstances of this writer. Normally, the phrase occurs alone, with some minor 
modifications, either at the beginning or the end of the letter? Taken literally, it is 
suggestive of a general lack of papyrus. However, the often wanton use of papyrus 
in western Thebes indicates that there was no significant problem in this respect in 
the region? The statement rather reflects the greater status that papyrus held over 
reused potsherds and limestone flakes, and its inclusion is in turn an acknowledge- 
ment of the recipient's status, as somebody deserving of a letter written on papyrus. 
Materiality was imbued with social connotations, at least ideally. However, in prac- 
tical terms some materials were simply more convenient, and ostraca were perhaps 
the most convenient of all.* Their abundance made them readily accessible for daily 
needs and their diverse shapes, sizes, and textures meant that writers could easily find 
something suitable for their purposes. 

Western Thebes is one of the best areas in Egypt to study the issue of the mate- 
rial aspects of texts. From the very late sixth to late eighth centuries, thousands of 


1 KW NAI EBOA XE MNIGNXAPTHC EI2NTCHUWE (O.Crum 129.1-2). The address at the end of the letter 
is lost, wherein the writer would have included his name; the recipient's name may also have been 
included here. 

2 For example, O.Crum Ad. 25 begins with the politeness marker apı nna “do the mercy” (which could 
be translated as “please” in English). This ostracon is also an example in which the phrase is written 
at the end of a letter rather than at the beginning; see also, e. g., O.Brit.Mus.Copt. 2.31. Férster 2002, 
867-868 provides references to a number of other examples, but the list is not exhaustive. 

3 Profligate use of papyrus is evident in several ways: Arabic protocols were rarely cut off the be- 
ginning of rolls in order to be reused, as was the case in other areas (on the reuse of protocols, with 
particular focus on the monastery of Apa Apollo at Bawit, see Delattre 2007, and P.Brux. Bawit 55/37; 
56/19; 57/44; 58/9; 59/17; 60/14 [in the paired numbers, the first number is the edition of the protocol, 
the second is that of its reuse])—the only Theban example of which I am aware is a fragment of an 
account, P.Mon.Epiph. 570; large empty spaces are frequently left within the document, note in par- 
ticular P.KRU 19, in which there is a vacant space of approximately 30 cm between the final witness 
statement and the scribe's notation; and large letters and well-spaced lines demonstrate that scribes 
were not trying to be economic with space. 

4 On the role of ostraca in everyday writing, see Bagnall 2011, 132-135. 
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documents survive, written on papyrus, parchment, leather, pottery, limestone, and 
wood, mainly written in Coptic, with a smaller number of Greek texts. Trismegistos, 
the online papyrological database, lists 2,499 texts from western Thebes in this period.* 
Of this total, 2,120 items are ostraca, that is, 84.8 percent. This statistic demonstrates 
that ostraca were the primary vehicle for everyday writing, and a wide range of doc- 
ument types are represented, including accounts, legal contracts, letters, lists, notes, 
oaths, and receipts. The number of ostraca can further be divided into those written 
on either pottery or limestone, with the former comprising 81.8 percent, equating to 
69.4 percent of all Theban texts in Trismegistos. However, the designation "pottery" in 
itself is a broad category, containing a variety of ceramic wares, not all of which were 
contemporary late antique products but dated as far back as the pharaonic period. 

Another advantage of focusing on western Thebes, in addition to the sheer num- 
ber of texts that survive on diverse writing supports, is that the texts were written 
in several settlements across the area, including monastic, ecclesiastic, and secular 
communities. Many texts have secure provenance, often precise findspots, others can 
be confidently assigned to specific sites, while a number have only a general The- 
ban attribution. The goal of this study is to combine the different information that 
is known for Theban ostraca—their content, material, and provenance—to assess if 
there are any patterns in material use across these sites and document types. Not only 
will this contribute to our knowledge of written culture in the Egyptian Chora before 
and after the Arab conquest of 641, it will help develop criteria upon which documents 
with insecure or unknown provenance could be assigned to one site. 


1 Western Thebes in the Seventh and Eighth Centuries 


The pharaonic landscape of western Thebes was reshaped in late antiquity (Fig. 1), 
with the mortuary temples and royal and private tombs reused as villages, churches, 
and monastic settlements, the latter ranging in size from single-occupation cells, to 
small hermitages with a handful of individuals, to sizeable communities of several 
dozen monks.’ Textual material has been found across the region and the different 
settlement types. 


5 To date, only two Arabic texts—O.Deir el-Bahari 19 and P.Hal. Inv. DMG 3 (published in Liebrenz 
2010 and re-edited in Vanthieghem 2019)—are known from the Theban area. 

6 Trismegistos.org (last accessed: 2.5.2018). This figure is correct as of 2nd May 2018, using the param- 
eters *Provenance": Thebes west, and *Date": between 550 and 800 CE (strict). The dates are selected 
using the ‘strict’ option in order to exclude material given a very broad date from the third or fourth 
century and later. If, in future, dates are refined for other material, the numbers used in my discussion 
will naturally change. 

7 On Thebes in late antiquity, see especially O'Connell 2007 and 2010; Wilfong 1989 remains a useful 
overview; recent work in the region is presented in Choat/Cromwell 2016. A map of late antique re- 
mains is provided by Pimpaud/Lecuyot 2013, pl. XXXII. 
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Fig.1: Map of select monastic and secular communities in western Thebes. 


In the early days of excavation, especially the nineteenth and very early twentieth cen- 
turies, ostraca were collected en masse without recording their findspot; an example 
is Naville’s excavation of Deir el-Bahri, where he was primarily (if not only) interested 
in the pharaonic remains of the mortuary temple of Hatshepsut, rather than the Cop- 
tic remains of the Monastery of Apa Phoibammon built on top of it.5 A large number 
of ostraca were purchased on the antiquity's market and many of these at best have 
a general *Thebes" provenance. This is not to say that all early excavations did not 
record such details. Herbert Winlock worked at Theban Tomb (TT) 103— referred to 
in scholarship as the Monastery of Epiphanius (although never as such in the texts 
themselves)—between 1912 and 1914 on behalf of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
His goal was to record the location of all documents, but he reports on the difficulties 


8 Godlewski 1986, 17 noted “Il est curieux que E. Naville ne dit rien des constructions coptes qui se 
trouvaient en surface de ces décombres." However, Naville's phrasing in his reports reveals his atti- 
tude towards the later remains on top of the temple: “The Copts made such havoc in this beautiful 
temple, that only the lower part of the walls of the upper platform are left, and the most delicate sculp- 
tures were used by them as raw building material" (Naville 1893-1894, 2). His report refers to the size 
of the rubbish mound left by the Copts and the “layer of Coptic rubbish" and one sentence suffices to 
describe the ostraca (p. 4: “In this we found ostraca or inscribed pieces of limestone, such as had been 
unearthed the year before"). 
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faced in trying to achieve this objective. During Uvo Hölscher’s work on the late 
antique remains at Medinet Habu (Djeme) in the 1930s, field numbers for a minority 
of ostraca were recorded: 55 of the 400 ostraca published in O. Medin. HabuCopt. (13.8 
percent). Modern excavations record all material in situ; for example, the texts from 
TT 29 discovered during work in the tomb by the University of Brussels Expedition in 
the Theban Necropolis (Mission archéologique dans la Nécropole thébaine) published 
as O.Frange are accompanied by their field numbers.!° 

The resulting situation is one in which the textual corpus of western Thebes com- 
prises a mix of items (a) with precise findspots within a site, (b) with secure prove- 
nance but without in situ information, (c) with uncertain provenance based on infor- 
mation provided by sellers, and (d) with a general—and sometimes tentative—broad 
Theban provenance. The quantity of items within the first two categories, that is, 
secure provenance to a specific site (even if the exact location therein is not known), 
creates a dataset on which observations concerning written culture and material use 
can be made. For the current study, data will be drawn from six sites, from each of 
which hundreds of ostraca have been discovered: the monastery of Apa Phoibammon; 
the monastery at Deir el-Bachit; the monastery of Epiphanius; the cell of Frange; the 
church of St Mark, and the village Djeme. 

The monastery of Apa Phoibammon at Deir el-Bahri was founded in the late sixth 
century by Abraham, bishop of Hermonthis.!! Many of the ostraca from the monastery 
date to the early seventh century and are connected with Abraham himself.” Recent 
excavations on Dra Abu el-Naga / Deir el-Bachit have revealed a complex that rivals 
the monastery of Apa Phoibammon in size, which has been identified (more or less 
confidently) as the monastery of Apa Paul that was long-known from written sourc- 
es.” The ostraca found during the excavations are published online.“ In 1926, several 
hundred texts (on a variety of supports) from the so-called monastery of Epiphanius 
were published as P. Mon. Epiph.” Thousands of ostraca that were not published at 


9 Winlock/Crum 1926, xxii: “Conscientious attempts were made to keep an accurate record of the find- 
ing-places of all of the written documents during the excavation of the Monastery, but circumstances 
were against this record having the value which might be expected." The particular hindrances, de- 
scribed over pp. xxii-xxiii, include the ancient and modern decontextualisation of items and the over- 
sight of diggers who mixed up inscribed sherds with discarded material. 

10 The archaeological report on TT 29, by Laurent Bavay, awaits publication, at which time the field 
numbers published in the text volume can be located on the plan of the tomb (deposition of items 
within the tomb is discussed further in section 3). 

11 Godlewski 1986 is a detailed study of the archaeology and history of the monastery. 

12 For Abraham and his associated texts, see Krause 1956. 

13 See Beckh 2016; Beckh/Eichner/Hodak 2011; Polz et al. 2012, 127-134. 

14 Koptische Ostraka Online: Koptische nichtliterarische Texte aus dem thebanischen Raum: koptolys. 
gwi.uni-muenchen.de (last accessed: 2.5.2018). 

15 To date, only Bucking 2007 has attempted to contextualise texts within the monastery based on the 
information recorded by Winlock. 
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that time were sold by the Metropolitan Museum of Art to Columbia University. The 
majority of this large group remain unpublished, but their metadata is available for 
analysis online.!$ Over 800 ostraca from TT 29 were published in O.Frange. The major- 
ity of these ostraca concern the activities of the monk Frange; texts written by him 
have also been found at several other locations in Thebes." The church (topos) of St 
Mark on Gounet Mourrai was excavated in the 1980s and almost 400 ostraca found at 
that time have recently been published, as O.Saint-Marc.'? Finally, the village Djeme 
built within the remains of Medinet Habu and most likely the largest village in the 
area has produced a wealth of written evidence, although it is difficult to determine 
the number of published texts, for reasons that will be discussed in the next section. 


2 Methodological Problems 


First things first, what is an ostracon? How broad should this category be and does it 
encapsulate any text—whether in ink or incised—on a sherd, whether limestone, pot- 
tery, or wood (a medium that has not heretofore been mentioned, but see Section 3). 
In the database of the Deir el-Bachit ostraca, two items are included that push this 
categorisation. O.Bachit 552 is a limestone ball weighing 304.5 grams, bearing two 
lines of text on one face and a single letter on another: “The grape of weight 9". The 
text describes the function of the object, it is a label, and the inclusion of O. Bachit 552 
in the database of texts from the site reflects the fact that it bears writing, but the text 
is part of the primary use of the item; it is not the secondary use of a broken sherd. The 
second item is more difficult to interpret. O.Bachit 1177 is a flat limestone slab with 
incised lines and two discernible letters; damage to several sides has resulted in the 
loss of other strokes and it is not possible to determine what purpose the block—and 
consequently the text—served. For the current purpose, every item published as an 
*ostracon' has been included in this study, and the removal of such items from the 
dataset would have a minor effect on the statistics presented below. 


16 The records are accessible via APIS (Advanced Papyrological Information System) at papyri.info 
(last accessed: 2.5.2018). As they are unpublished (and also have not been integrated into Trismeg- 
istos, so do not form part of the statistics concerning Theban ostraca), they do not form part of the 
current study. It should also be noted that not all the Columbia ostraca derive from the area around 
TT 103 (the so-called monastery of Epiphanius), but some come from other Theban sites; for their 
provenance, see O'Connell 2006. 

17 Alistofthese texts is provided in O.Frange pp. 33-35; their provenances include Djeme, the Rames- 
seum, Deir el-Bahri, the monastery of Epiphanius, the church of St Mark, MMA 1152, TT 85, TT 95, and 
one ostracon from Karnak on the east bank. 

18 In addition to the introduction to O.Saint-Marc, see Ballet 2007, which discusses the ceramic ma- 
terial from the church. 
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When considering the provenance of texts, one needs to pay attention to where 
precisely the object was found. The findspot is exactly that, a findspot, and it does not 
necessarily represent the location in which the text was written or indeed the location 
to where it was sent. Secondary and perhaps tertiary decontextualization of the object 
in antiquity and modern times may have moved the item from its authentic place of 
deposition. Apart from the possibility of multiple recontextualizations of ostraca, a 
major problem when determining the use of materials at different sites is the issue 
of where the text was written and where it was sent. This point is clear in the case of 
letters and possibly legal contracts, in which the two parties do not live in the same 
place. Some letters preserve the address and in some instances the residence of each 
party is noted, but these examples are rare.? Even when the names and locations of 
sender and recipient are known, the letter did not necessary stay with the recipient. 
The archive of the monk Frange, who resided in TT 29, is a case in point. While some 
of the letters that he wrote stayed with the recipient (for example, O. Medin. Habu- 
Copt. 139, which he wrote to the well-known Djeme resident Koloje and which was 
found in the village during the University of Chicago's work at the site), many other 
had been returned to him and were found in his own cell, together with letters that 
were written to him.?? Frange's archive is a good case study of the different ways in 
which texts circulated and how find spot may or may not indicate writing spot. 

A different type of text-movement is witnessed by DRO 3 (Deir el-Roumi ostracon). 
This money contract was written by Comes son of Pahom to Andreas son of Petros, 
both of whom are stated as being from Dieme 7 Taken in isolation, the discovery 
of this ostracon in Deir el-Roumi, at quite some distance from the village, is quite 
puzzling. However, it forms part of a small dossier concerning Andreas found at the 
site.” In this instance, the texts were written in one location but transported by their 
owner, Andreas, as part of his personal property when he moved from the village to 
pursue a monastic life in the Theban mountain range. Andreas' archive is therefore 
not representative of writing habits at Deir el-Roumi. 

A final word on methodological problems concerns data collection and problems 
with text editions and online papyrological tools (although future development of the 


19 On identifying the location of the two parties, in particular in legal documents and letters, see 
Burchfield 2016. 

20 Itis possible that these letters were drafts that Frange wrote but never sent. However, unless dupli- 
cate copies of any of these letters are discovered (and no such duplicates are known), it is not possible 
to determine conclusively that these letters are drafts. 

21 ANOK KWMEC MNAZAM NPMXEME €IC2AI NANAPEAC MNETPOC NPMXEME ON “I, Comes (son) of 
Pachom from Djeme write to Andreas (son) of Petros also from Djeme.” For the edition, see Delattre/ 
Lecuyot 2015, 111-112. 

22 Six ostraca were found at Deir el-Roumi (DRO 3, 7, 10, and 83-85), another, SB Kopt. I 46, was 
not found during the excavation of the site but is attributed to the same Andreas; for his archive, see 
Delattre/Lecuyot 2015, 109-110. 
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latter will improve matters). As the aim of the current study is to examine the material 
aspects of ostraca, the lack of detailed (or indeed any) information about physical 
features hinders such discussions. For the most part, this lack of information is due 
to the lack of interest on the side of the editors of the texts in material properties of 
the objects on which they are written. It is possible to consult published ostraca in 
museum collections, but such a re-examination of the original items is labor (and 
cost) intensive and not a pragmatic option. Future digitalization of museum collec- 
tions will facilitate such studies, but for now there is little that can be done. 

Issues with online papyrological tools (Trismegistos, the Brussels Coptic Data- 
base, and the Duke Databank of Documentary Papyri) are more easy to resolve, at 
least in some respects.? None of these online databases are complete: the Brussels 
Database has not been updated since August 2014 (and it only includes non-literary 
texts, therefore excluding a large number of ostraca) and key recent corpora are yet 
to be added to Trismegistos, e. g., O.Saint-Marc. Additionally, in Trismegistos—at the 
time of writing—Djeme is used to refer to all sites in western Thebes and it is dif- 
ficult to find texts from the village itself; searches for Medinet Habu produce only 
ca. 400 ostraca, which is much smaller than the actual number of texts (the number 
of tax receipts from the village alone surpasses that figure). Other problems with quick 
online searches include the fact that ostraca with different texts on each face, each 
of which are given different publication numbers, increase the total number count of 
actual ostraca (producing a total number of texts on ostraca rather than individual 
ostraca). Careful checking of the data can resolve this point, but with thousands of 
ostraca from western Thebes, it is a slow process; fortunately, the number of dupli- 
cate entries does not significantly affect the final numbers. Minor changes in numbers 
also result from joins of fragments after their initial publication, as is the case with a 
small number of Frange ostraca.?* Consequently, the numbers used in this preliminary 
study will certainly be modified slightly in the future, but the overall observations 
presented should remain valid. 


23 The Duke Databank (DDbDP) is accessible at papyri.info (see n. 16); the Brussels Coptic Database 
is accessible at https://dev.ulb.ac.be/philo/bad/copte/baseuk.php?page-accueiluk.php (last accessed: 
2.5.2018). Note, though, that the use of these tools is dependent on their long-term sustainability and 
survival. 

24 For example, Delattre/Vanthieghem 2014b, 108-113 joined Frange texts that the original editors 
had published as separate fragments (O. Frange 385-485 and 4424456), while the original editors as- 
signed individual numbers to three ostraca, O.Frange 452, 461, and 462, before identifying them as 
part of the same text. 
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3 Use of Limestone 


In the introduction to his 1902 publication of ostraca, O.Crum, Crum noted that “a 
large proportion of the texts are upon flakes or slices of white limestone so easily 
obtained in Western Thebes and so admirably adapted for writing purposes. [...] we 
may suppose some official regulation or fashion to have prescribed the use of pot- 
tery for certain classes of records. The subsequent predominance of limestone among 
the official documents, both ecclesiastical and legal, shows that it was regarded as a 
material more honourable than pottery." In addition to the observation concerning 
the sheer volume of texts on limestone, of particular note are Crum's suggestions of 
the elevated status of limestone over pottery and of an official policy that prevented 
the use of pottery.” Coptic itself makes terminological distinctions between the two 
materials. Limestone sherds were naaz DOE) and pottery sherds were saxe; each 
term refers to the material itself, respectively a flat stone or tablet and any ceramic 
ware. The use of distinct terms indicates that there was a conscious realization of the 
difference between the two, but does this actually mean that there was a marked split 
in the categories of texts for which they could be used? 

One point about the O.Crum volume, with its high number of limestone ostraca, 
needs to be stressed: the Theban texts here published come predominantly from the 
Egypt Exploration Fund excavations at Deir el-Bahri. The question is whether this 
geographic component skews the perspective of the use of limestone, and conse- 
quently whether its use is site specific or the rest of the Theban area exhibits the same 
tendencies. In order to address this issue, the following analysis focuses on the six 
sites mentioned in Section 2, and referred to in the table by their location rather than 
their name: Deir el-Bahri (monastery of Apa Phoibammon), Deir el-Bachit / Dra Abu 
el-Naga (monastery of Apa Paul), TT 130 (the monastery of Epiphanius), TT 29 (the 
cell of the monk Frange), Gounet Mourrai (the church of St Mark), and Medinet Habu 
(Djeme). For current purposes, only ostraca discovered during excavation work are 
included here, in order to guarantee the provenance of the texts." ‘Provenance’ here 


25 One aspect of the use of limestone that will not be addressed here is whether or not the mate- 
rial is exclusively or predominantly a Theban practice. A limestone ostracon published by Delattre/ 
Vantheighem 2014b, 104, is assigned a Theban provenance on the basis that: “L’usage du calcaire 
indique qui le texte est de provenance thébaine." The use of limestone is attested elsewhere, e. g., 
Apollonoopolis (SB Kopt. I 12; SB Kopt. II 1098), Hermonthis (O. Brit. Mus.Copt. 1, p.32, pl. 24.2), 
Nagada (O.Brit. Mus.Copt. 1, p. 37, pl. 30.3; p.48, pl. 375; p.49, pl. 38.3; etc.). At the time of writing, 
Trismegistos also noted an ostracon from Bawit as on limestone, MPER N. S. 18.222, but this is an error 
and it is in fact on pottery. All known limestone Coptic ostraca are from the restricted region of Apol- 
lonoopolis to Hermonthis, but not only western Thebes. The tendency to ascribe limestone to Thebes 
based only on material aspects and without further criteria may not be correct. 

26 For Deir el-Bahri, the following ostraca are included: those discovered during the EEF excavations 
by Edouard Naville (published ostraca in O.Crum and O.Brit.Mus.Copt. I); the unpublished ostraca 
discovered during the Metropolitan Museum of Art's work at the site, all of which are now in the col- 
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can only mean findspot, and the problem of identifying place of writing as discussed 
above—and the impact this may have on material selection (especially when pursu- 
ing a geographic line of enquiry)—is especially relevant here. In future studies, the 
difficult task of separating findspot from writing spot will surely modify the following 
statistics somewhat, but as a starting point, the current figures indicate that location 
is a vital factor in influencing the material upon which scribes wrote. 

Table one presents the statistics for ostraca from each site; wood is also included 
in the list, although it may be questioned to what extent it can be classified as ‘ostraca’. 
Its presence at several locations is a reminder that its use may have been more exten- 
sive, but that it simply has not survived as well as its more durable alternatives. 


Tab. 1: Material of Ostraca (by findspot from excavations) 


Site Pottery Limestone Wood Total % Limestone 
Deir el-Bahri 277 516 1 794 65.0 
Deir el-Bachit / 813 3 - 816 0.4 
Dra Abu el-Naga (479 + 334) (3 + 0) 

TT 103 436 64 2 502 12.7 
TT29 677 124 1 801 15.5 
Church of St Mark 397 14 2 413 3.4 
Djeme 395 10 = 405 2.5 


Total 2,997 731 6 3,732 19.6 


Table 1 shows that three sites are of note in terms of their use of limestone: Deir el-Bahri, 
TT 29, and TT 103. The high percentage of limestone use from the first of these three 
locations, 65 percent, seemingly corroborates Crum's observations on the use of this 
material. However, as this figure is over three-times the average use (19.6 percent) of 
limestone from across the six sites, it is clearly a special case that seriously affects the 
perception (and statistics) of limestone use in western Thebes. If the data from Deir 


lection of Columbia University and are catalogued in APIS (see n. 16); the ostraca discovered during 
the Polish excavations at the site (O. Deir el-Bahari and SB Kopt. III 1271-1273, 1321-1323, 1658, 1661, 
1670-1671, originally published in Markiewicz 1999 and 2000). The resulting number of ostraca is 
substantially higher than the 379 listed in Godlewski 1986, 153-160. While Columbia University os- 
traca also derive from TT 103, these statistics have not been included as the sheer number of items 
(ca. 3,000) renders their examination impractical for the current study. For Djeme, only the published 
ostraca found during the University of Chicago epigraphic mission at Medinet Habu are included, 
comprising primarily texts from O.Medin.HabuCopt. with a smaller number of P.Schutzbriefe texts 
(however, twelve texts in the latter collection are published without description and on the relevant 
online tools are labelled as limestone or pottery, and therefore they are not included in this study). 
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el-Bahri is removed, only 79 percent of ostraca are limestone and the two sites on 
Sheikh Abd el-Qurna, TT 29 and 103, show above average use of this material. 

The texts from TT 29 date to the seventh and eighth centuries and were written to 
and by several of the cell's occupants, among whom Frange is the best known. As so 
many texts from TT 29 were written by him (and are either signed or can be attributed 
to him, with varying degrees of confidence), it is possible to focus on the habits of a 
single writer.” Of the 362 ostraca that he wrote, 73 are on limestone, that is 20.2 per- 
cent; this figure is almost 5 percent higher than the overall percentage of limestone 
ostraca found in the tomb (15.5 percent).?? Adding the texts written by him that were 
found elsewhere in western Thebes, the percentage of limestone slightly rises to 22.4 
percent.” The publication of the TT 29 ostraca is also unusual in that it provides infor- 
mation about the fabric of the pottery sherds. The majority of the 289 sherds were 
written on fragments from LRA 7 wares (162), after which pseudo-Aswan wares are 
the most common (80), and then Aswan wares (26); another 18 ostraca were writ- 
ten on sherds of a common but unidentified ceramic type. The majority of potsherds 
therefore were written on contemporary late antique wares that would have been com- 
mon in the region. Single texts were written on less common ceramic types: imported 
LRA 1 (O.Frange 124), Egyptian Red Slip A (O.Frange 54), and New Kingdom Marl D 
(O.Frange 501); on the use of pharaonic fragments, see the next section. 

The editors of the Frange texts, Anne Boud'hors and Chantal Heurtel, pose several 
possible reasons for Frange’s use of limestone: "est-il tombé sur un ‘filon’ de calcaire 
qu'il a utilisé pendant un certain temps, jusqu'à ce qu'il s'épuise? A-t-il voulu faire un 
essai, abandonné ensuite? Préférait-il généralement la terre cuite, plus facile à utiliser 
sans préparation préalable?” In comparison to the use of limestone from Sheikh Abd 
el-Qurna, Frange's use is only slightly elevated, but is not exceptional for individuals 
here. 


27 This group includes texts that he wrote on behalf of other individuals, although this does raise 
another issue: when one person was writing for another, who would provide the ostracon? As material 
was readily available, it was perhaps the writer who supplied the sherd and so the selection reflects 
writer's preferences. 

28 In their discussion of the use of limestone in the Frange dossier, Boud'hors and Heurtel note that 
*]es ostraca de calcaire sont nettement minoritaires (on en compte 84) et il sont presque tous de sa 
main" (O.Frange p. 15). Their count is different to mine because I only include here the ostraca written 
in his hand. 

29 A new total of 389 ostraca, of which 87 are on limestone. For a list of Frange's texts found at other 
sites, see O.Frange pp. 33-34; note that I have not included here the texts listed there as unedited, with 
the exception of the ostracon from the church of St Mark, which has since been published. 

30 O.Frange p. 15. On Frange's material preferences, note that Wilfong's comments in his introduction 
to O.Clackson 34, wherein he notes that most of Frange's ostraca were written on limestone (*which 
is not surprising given the fact that limestone is the more common medium for monastics living in the 
west Theban hills”), were made before the publication of O.Frange (and before the publication of the 
O.Saint-Marc and Deir el-Bachit ostraca). 
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It is not possible to undertake such an analysis of the use of materials at TT 103: 
many of the texts comprise letters written to the monastery, and it is frequently not 
known where they were written; most of the texts cannot be assigned to specific indi- 
viduals; no description is provided about the material aspects of the sherds, beyond 
limestone or pottery;?' a significant number of papyrus documents found at this site 
show that a diverse range of writing materials were used at the site (and consequently 
either that writers had different access to resources or different preferences).?? How- 
ever, what TT 103 has in common with TT 29 is its general location on Sheikh Abd 
el-Qurna and its proximity to Deir el-Bahri. At only a few hundred meters from Deir 
el-Bahri, they are significantly closer than most other sites in western Thebes, espe- 
cially the church of St Mark and Djeme, both of which are towards the south of the 
region. The area around this part of the Theban mountain range therefore shows an 
atypical use of limestone. The question, then, is why? 

Rather than reflecting conscious decisions regarding the use of material, the 
high use of limestone is most likely due to a very pragmatic reason: the presence 
of the destroyed temple of Thutmosis III. The temple of this 18th Dynasty pharaoh, 
built in the last decade of his reign (ca. 1435-1425 BCE), was destroyed already only 
three-hundred years later during the 20th Dynasty (ca. 1189-1077 BCE), seemingly by 
a rockslide. It was subsequently used by quarrymen, who dismantled the site almost 
completely for other purposes. This quarrying activity seems to have come to an end 
during the following 21st Dynasty (ca. 1069-945 BCE) after another rockslide.” The 
result of the destruction and quarrying of the temple's ruins was the creation of a 
large number of small sherds of worked limestone, which provided a perfect surface 
for writing and which were easily accessible to scribes and writers in the immediate 
vicinity. That these sherds are of worked limestone is not unimportant—there was no 
need for writers to smooth and modify the sherds in order to provide surfaces suitable 
for writing. This convenience and accessibility must surely have affected the decisions 
behind the use of limestone. 

In light of the observations on the geographic location as affecting the use of 
material, is it possible to attribute all limestone ostraca from Thebes that do not have 
secure provenance to these sites, with—on statistical grounds— Deir el-Bahri as the 
most likely site? Such a proposition is difficult to substantiate, as material may have 
circulated around the region for a variety of reasons and ostraca sent out from these 
three sites may have been reused. However, if the ten limestone ostraca from Djeme 


31 However, for the material in the collection of the Metropolitan Museum of Art (the majority of the 
published texts), images of all items are available online and observations on their materiality could 
be made on the basis of them. 

32 There are 111 published papyri from the site, accounting for almost twice the number of texts on 
limestone sherds. 

33 For the destruction and dismantling of the temple, see Lipiński 1977, 10-11. I thank Sandra Lippert 
(Montpellier) for drawing my attention to the situation of the temple of Thutmosis III. 
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are examined, it is clear that several of them at least were not written in the village. 
O. Medin. HabuCopt. 138-140 are letters written from Frange (and so were written 
at TT 29) and O.Medin.HabuCopt. 145 is a letter from Abraham (at Deir el-Bahri) to 
Pisentius.™ In terms of texts written in the village, the removal of these ostraca from 
the dataset reduces the already small number of limestone sherds, making the total 
number almost negligible. Similarly, several of the limestone ostraca from the church 
of St Mark can also be attributed to scribes from other sites: O.Saint-Marc 94 is written 
by the scribe David from Deir el-Bahri and O.Saint-Marc 168 is perhaps in the hand of 
Moses from TT 29.” Some texts on limestone are in the hand of Mark, though, or can at 
least be attributed to him: O.Saint-Marc 6, 110, 113, 143, and 160. The overall statistics 
for limestone use at the church is therefore lower than presented in Table 1, although 
it was used on rare occasion. 


4 Use of Pharaonic Pottery 


In 1902, Walter Crum observed that the potsherds upon which tax receipts were writ- 
ten were of a material distinct from the majority of sherds used at Djeme: *the material 
[...] is always without ribs, glazed and generally of a light yellow color. The shape [...] 
is usually triangular.”*° The tax receipts in question date to the 710s and 720s, were 
written by a small number of scribes from the village, are for a number of taxes (of 
which the poll tax is the most common), and are written primarily in Coptic, although 
some are written entirely in Greek.” 

Over the following fifty years, both Walter Till in his publication of a corpus of 
letters of protection (P.Schutzbriefe) and Elizabeth Stefanski and Miriam Lichtheim 
in the introduction of their edition of ostraca from Djeme (0. Medin.HabuCopt.) com- 
mented on this point, and the nature of the wares upon which tax receipts were writ- 
ten. More recently, Laurant Bavay and Alain Delattre addressed this issue. Their anal- 
ysis focused on three receipts in the Brussels collection, O.Crum Ad. 37, SB Kopt. III 
1423, and SB Kopt. IV 1814, which they concluded to be on sherds from 18th and 19th 
Dynasty amphorae, produced some 2,000 years before the tax receipts were issued 


34 If this Pisentius is the famous bishop of Koptos, who resided in western Thebes during the Persian 
invasion of the 620s, how the letter arrived in the village of Djeme is unclear, as Pisentius did not 
reside here; for Pisentius, in particular the re-publication of his dossier of letters, see Vliet 2002 and 
2013. Pisentius was certainly part of bishop Abraham's network (see Dekker 2018), but it is a common 
name, as the number of entries in Till 1962, 166-170 demonstrates. 

35 On David (Crum's ‘Hand D’), see Garel forthcoming; for Moses, see O. Frange pp. 22-23 and Heurtel 
2008. 

36 O.Crum p. xi. 

37 See Cromwell 2017, chapter 4, and the overview of receipts provided in P.Stras. Copt. pp. 209—239. 
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(Marl D and F). Their brief consultation of the group of over 50 tax receipts in the 
Louvre revealed that they are written on the same type of support.” Of the 40 tax 
receipts in Strasbourg (P.Stras. Copt. 27-66), 33 are described as being Marl D sherds, 
albeit with varying degrees of certainty.“ Preliminary analysis of the receipts in the 
Kelsey Museum of Archaeology also corroborates these observations, although the 
materials are not all of the same kind (for example, a few pieces seem to be Qena 
wares). 

The advantages provided by this type of sherd have already been discussed by 
Delattre.“ The flat and smooth surface, often with a polished slip, was perfectly suited 
for the quick, cursive script employed by the professional scribes who wrote these 
receipts. Such qualities would be an advantage especially on those days when scribes 
wrote a large number of receipts.“ Additionally, the ink was easily readable on these 
fragments, especially in contrast to the more porous surface of, for example, LRA 7 
sherds. 

Before stating categorically that all early eighth century tax receipts are writ- 
ten on ancient sherds, it should be noted that a few at least were not, for example 
P.Stras.Copt. 35 is written on a fragment of a late roman amphora (LRA 7), a dark 
brown, ribbed ware commonly used for everyday writing in the seventh and eighth 
centuries.^ To the best of my knowledge, this is the only tax receipt that is written on 
such a sherd, although this is difficult to confirm without descriptions or images of 


38 Bavay/Delattre 2013, 382-383. The fabric of the sherd on which SB Kopt. IV 1814 was written is 
the earliest of the three: Marl D is particularly well attested during the reign of Amenhotep III (died 
ca. 1351 BCE). 

39 Bavay/Delattre 2013, 383 (although a systematic report on these ostraca, originally published in 
Boud'hors 1996 and now bearing the sigla SB Kopt. II 955-1011, is lacking). 

40 P.Stras.Copt. pp. 210—211. See also, for example, three of the receipts published in Delattre/Van- 
thieghem 2014a, which are described as being on New Kingdom sherds: O. Hamb. Copt.inv. V (pp. 96- 
97) and II (pp.97-98), and O.Camb. 138 (pp. 99-100); while the other four sherds are described, the 
type of amphorae from which they derived is not identified. 

41 Iam currently in the process of editing these receipts for publication; for a preliminary overview of 
the group, see Wilfong 2004. Ithank Clementina Caputo for her comments on the ostraca; her analysis 
ofthe fabrics will be included with the text editions. 

42 Bavay/Delattre 2013, 384 and P.Stras. Copt. p.211. More recently, Haensch and Kreuzsaler 2018, 75 
n.6, have also commented on the use of pharaonic amphorae for the writing of tax receipts, noting 
that material analysis of representative examples is still pending. 

43 For the dates of the receipts drawn up by Aristophanes son of Johannes, see Cromwell 2017a, Ap- 
pendix 3; in particular note Epiph 18, year 11 (12 July 727) and Mesore 27, year 11 (20 August 727), from 
which dates the largest number of receipts survive (16 and 14 receipts respectively). 

44 The receipt is otherwise quite standard. It is written in Greek by the most prolific scribe of tax re- 
ceipts, Psate son of Pisrael (for whom, see P.Stras.Copt. pp. 231-234 and Cromwell 2017b), who wrote 
several receipts in Greek. It is for quite a rare tax, the pépoç vavtæv (probably used to pay the sal- 
ary of sailors engaged in the naval duty), which is attested in three other receipts, O. Ashm.Copt. 15, 
O.Crum 426, and O. Vind. Copt. 96; see Delattre 2002. Based on available images, the first and third of 
these receipts were written on New Kingdom wares. 
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all the ostraca.^? Nevertheless, it can be stated confidently—even at this point in time 
without examination of all pieces—that tax receipts were typically written on ancient 
sherds, and this raises two immediate questions: (1) were fragments of pharaonic ves- 
sels used for writing other texts in western Thebes? (2) if only tax receipts were written 
on New Kingdom sherds, what can be inferred from this? 

As noted above, a considerable hindrance to addressing the first of these two 
questions is the lack of information in early publications concerning the material 
aspects of potsherds. One of the scribes most frequently attested in tax receipts, Aris- 
tophanes son of Johannes, wrote two other ostraca: O. Medin. HabuCopt. 88 (which 
he signed) and O.Medin.HabuCopt. 24 (a list of names, including his own, and in his 
hand). The first of these is described only as “red pottery” and the second as “red pot- 
tery with a reddish slip". A black-and-white image of the former is included among the 
publication's plates, but it is difficult to identify the ware and consequently whether or 
not Aristophanes, as a professional scribe, preferred to write only on ancient sherds, 
because of the properties described above.“ However, this description stands in 
marked contrast to the description *brown ribbed pottery" that is used for most of the 
non-tax receipt sherds, indicating that these are common late antique wares (prob- 
ably LRA 7).* Based on the limited information available, fragments of pharaonic 
vessels were mostly restricted to use for tax receipts; however, professional scribes— 
that is, the men who wrote the tax receipts—may also have used such sherds for other 
purposes. 

This observation leads to the second question: it cannot be determined whether 
tax receipts specifically were written on ancient sherds or if the selection of such 
sherds in the village was a preferential choice by the scribes who wrote them. In the 
introduction to the editions of tax receipts in the Strasbourg collection, Delattre and 
Fournet propose possible reasons behind the use of pharaonic sherds: *on peut imag- 
iner que les scribes n'avaient pas trop de difficultés à se procurer des tessons du Nou- 
vel Empire. Peut-étre méme travaillaient-ils dans un secteur de la ville riche en restes 
céramiques, par exemple une zone de magasins. Par ailleurs, le caractère inhabituel 
du support conférait peut-être un caractère plus officiel au recu.”*? The second of 
these points, the conferment of an official character, as just discussed may simply be 


45 In this respect, it will be difficult to examine the fabric of many receipts— the largest single group 
oftax receipts were found during Hólscher's work at Medinet Habu and after being studied in Chicago 
were returned to Cairo, where their current location is uncertain (they are presumed to be still in stor- 
age in the Egyptian Museum, rather than the Coptic Museum). Negatives of photographs taken of the 
ostraca are held in the archives of the Oriental Museum, Chicago, but these may not be sufficient for 
determining the nature of the support. 

46 For Aristophanes’ career, see Cromwell 2017a. 

47 This identification of LRA 7 seems to be confirmed by what plates are available in the volume; see, 
for example, the images of O.Medin. HabuCopt. 50, 56, 58, 61, 69, 73, 82, 134, 136, 142, 150, 144. 

48 P.Stras.Copt. p. 211. 
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a coincidence.*? The first point, that New Kingdom sherds were relatively easy to pro- 
cure and that scribes may have worked in an area of the town rich in ceramic remains, 
raises questions about the physical reality of the village itself in the early 8th century. 
In brief, after its construction as the mortuary temple of Ramesses III, Medinet 
Habu was reoccupied already during the 21st to 24th Dynasties (ca. 1069-720 BCE), 
at which time little survived of the original buildings.^? After this time, until the end 
of the Ptolemaic Period (30 BCE), there is no indication of habitation of the village, 
but there are traces of ancient sebbakh-digging in sectors of the site.?! The desertion 
of Medinet Habu came to an end during the Roman period, when new houses were 
built at the site. The Roman period floor level was approximately 1.9 meters above the 
original Ramesside level; by the time of the latest phase of occupation, the floor level 
was between 2.5-4 meters above that of the Ramesside period in the north and west of 
the temple area. Regardless, therefore, of where the 8th century scribes worked (at the 
site of an ancient storeroom or elsewhere), it is unlikely that a ready surface deposit 
of pharaonic sherds was available for their use within the confines of the ancient tem- 
ple's perimeter wall. As over 500 tax receipts are known, which date from a relatively 
short period of time (the 710s and 720s), there must have been an easy availability of 
pharaonic sherds. However, it is unlikely that they were picked up within the packed 
confines of Djeme. Rather, a New Kingdom dump outside the village was more likely 
the source. If correct, scribes must have made a conscious effort to collect the sherds.’? 
Is such effort indicative of an official policy to use specific sherd-types for tax receipts, 
or is it again down to personal preference? As has been stated several times above, 
defining the motivation for the use of New Kingdom sherds is difficult. However, the 
reuse of these ancient wares seems to be particular to scribes working in Djeme. 


49 It is difficult to see how such a conferment could be confirmed. If tax receipts from other sites in 
Thebes are also written on pharaonic sherds, this would lend support to such a suggestion. Examina- 
tion of three tax receipts from Deir el-Bachit (O.Bachit 1550 and 1843, and O.Dan kopt. 209) may prove 
helpful; unfortunately, no analysis of the wares of these items is provided currently on the database 
(for which, see n. 14). 

50 Hölscher 1954, 3: “The entire area was covered with new structures, whose builders showed little 
regard for earlier walls but rather cut through them arbitrarily." 

51 Hólscher 1954, 34 and 56. Debris and Roman constructions on top of the digging indicates that it 
occurred already in antiquity. 

52 Alternatively, these scribes worked outside the limits of the ancient temple where such a source of 
sherds was available. However, working outside the village proper seems less practical than making 
periodic journeys to collect more ostraca. 
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5 Future Work 


In addition to the number of ostraca already published and those that await study 
in collections around the world, new texts are still being discovered in western The- 
bes.” The body of texts available for study—and texts with secure provenance—will 
therefore increase over the coming years. By necessity, the current paper has only 
focused on texts found at a small number of Theban sites, but future work will aim 
to include all texts from the region. Such an expansion would allow the study of the 
range of dispersal of materials that, as has been proposed above, are particular to 
certain places, e. g., limestone at Deir el-Bahri and its immediate area, and pharaonic 
sherds to Djeme. Apart from the ability to expand this analysis, future work on the 
materiality of Theban ostraca can address other questions.“ 

One of the gifts to scholars interested in written culture is the high number of iden- 
tifiable writers in western Thebes, ranging from individuals who could barely manage 
to sign their names to professional scribes. Personal preference has been mentioned 
several times, regarding the use of limestone and New Kingdom sherds, but this could 
be expanded to cover a range of physical features. Examination of the dossiers of indi- 
viduals may reveal personal preferences, for example in the shape, size, and surface 
treatment of ostraca, and potentially whether writers modified the sherds on which 
they wrote (evidence for which from other sites is presented by Caputo in the current 
volume). 

In the absence of substantial amounts of ceramic material from western Thebes, 
which was not reused as ostraca, analysis ofthe fabrics of the sherds may contribute to 
the knowledge of what wares were circulating around western Thebes.” For example, 
the presence of non-locally produced wares may provide evidence for regional and 
supra-regional trade networks. The publication and study of ostraca has the potential 
to contribute to the work of ceramicists rather than just papyrologists and philologists. 
However, the usefulness of ostraca publications to neighboring disciplines requires 
either collaboration with ceramicists from the beginning or—and as this is not always 
possible or practicaP—the provision of high-quality images and descriptions that are 


53 For preliminary reports on new ostraca, as well as editions of new material, see: Antoniak 2010, 
Boud’hors 2017, and Garel 2016 (MMA 1152— note that these ostraca, following Boud'hors 2017, are now 
to be referred to as O.Gurna Górecki); Behlmer 2007 (TT 85 and 87); Behlmer/Underwood 2010 and 
Choat 2016 (TT 233); Müller 2016 (TT 223 and 390); Underwood/Behlmer 2016 (TT 95). 

54 I do not include here the improvements that will be implemented over time regarding the online 
papyrological databases (updates to which occur regularly); the methodological problems outlined in 
Section 2 are the least insurmountable issues. 

55 A rare example of the study of ceramic material in late antique western Thebes is Beckh's work on 
the pottery from Deir el-Bachit (see Beckh 2007 and 2010), and Ballet's examination of the ceramic 
material from the church of St Mark (Ballet 2007). 

56 Time restrictions, scheduling, working from originals or photographs, etc., can easily derail the 
best intentions for collaborative work; attention to material aspects is certainly something to which 
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useful to those interested in more than the preserved text. Ideally, all text editions 
should include information on the size, shape, and surface and surface treatments of 
the ostracon; more detailed data requires the assistance of ceramicists, for example, 
the portion of the original vessel from which the fragment comes, its fabric, and pos- 
sibly even the original vessel type. 

Paying attention to the material aspects of ostraca can help to identify patterns 
in the production and circulation of texts, but this is not to say that it can be used to 
determine provenance in every case. Many ostraca are simply of wares too common to 
have diagnostic features. However, as has hopefully been demonstrated, examination 
of physical elements can provide new understandings into written culture and the 
pragmatics of writing. 


Appendix 


Three Unpublished Ostraca from Deir el-Bahri 


The three ostraca published here for the first time reflect some of the methodological 
problems discussed in Section 2 concerning determining provenance and the circu- 
lation of texts around western Thebes. All three letters were found at Deir el-Bahri 
during the Metropolitan Museum of Art's excavations in western Thebes and are now 
part of the collection of Columbia University.” Two of the texts are incomplete, yet 
all provide at least some information regarding the sender or recipient of the letter. 
Images of all three ostraca are available for download on APIS.?® 


1 Letter to Bishop Abraham Concerning Ordination (Fig. 2) 


O.Col.inv. 192 17.5x9cm 590-610/620 
TM 317914 


Description: Pottery sherd, brown, ribbed; LRA 7. This broad, rectangular sherd is 
broken at the lower left and right corners. It is possible that some lines are lost from 
the bottom. 


I have not been able to give attention in the past. What I propose is an ideal situation, if the ideal is 
ever attainable. 

57 The three ostraca have the accession numbers 64.11.164 (O.Col.inv. 192, http://papyri.info/apis/ 
columbia.apis.192), 64.2.393 (O.Col.inv. 574, http://papyri.info/apis/columbia.apis.574), and 64.2.401 
(0. Col mm 582, http://papyri.info/apis/columbia.apis.582) (last accessed: 16.1.2020). For the attribu- 
tion of the ostraca in the sequence 64.2.1-65.3.112 to Deir el-Bahri, see O'Connell 2006, 126-127. 

58 Seen.16. 
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Content: The name of the sender is lost, but the recipient is bishop Abraham. Despite 
loss of some of the text, the request for prayers and ordination as deacon of a third 
party is clear. This letter is an addition to the body of such requests: O.Crum 29-35 and 
Ad. 7 are letters regarding ordination of the writers (typically involving the require- 
ments that they need to meet) and O.Crum 36-37 are letters requesting ordination 
for other men. Few of the letters preserve the location of the parties and where they 
will become deacon: O. Crum 31 mentions the church of The, 33 the Small Church (in 
Djeme?), and 36 is written from villagers from Pióhe and concerns the church of St 
Mary. The letter may, therefore, have been written from anywhere in western Thebes 
or further afield. 


ANA ABPAZAM nenic[konoc] 
T 24 OH MEN MNAWAXE NEAAX(ICTOC) 
TWINGE ETEKMNTEIWT ETOYA[AB] 

4 erdote Mnexc 2N OYME 
API TATANH NFQ)AHA €XXDN 
ETEKMNTEIWT €TOYAAB XOOY 


8 [?]Amkonoc kai Clap .?] 
[.?] wamal.?] 


1 Eniokonog 2 pév, eaax/ ostr. 4 popeiv 5 àyànn 8 ôtékovos, kai yop 


Fig. 2: Letter to Bishop Abraham Concerning 
Ordination (O. Col.inv. 192). 
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“Bishop Apa Abraham. T Before my humble matter, I greet your holy paternity, 
which truly bears Christ. Please pray for me. May your holy paternity send [...] and 
appoint him for us [as] deacon, for [...] he [...]” 


1 The first line is uneven and follows the edge of the ostracon, making it unlikely 
that any lines are lost from the beginning of the ostracon. As the rest of the lines 
are evenly spaced and follow the ribs of the sherd, the address was most probably 
written after the letter proper. 

3 Theiotain er has a horizontal stroke, suggesting that there is a correction here. 

6 Muin MNT&wT is a correction over an initial letter. 

7 Themeaningof[2] |. T 
to be ordained deacon, it is possible that the name of the person in question is 
written here. The surviving traces do not, however, recall attested names. 


2 Letter from Bishop Abraham Concerning a Festival (Fig. 3) 


O.Col.inv. 574 6x5.7cm 590-610/620 
TM 320024 


Description: Limestone sherd, palm-sized and written on both sides. It is mostly com- 
plete, except for chips to the left and right edges that have resulted in the loss of some 
letters. On the back, the text is written over two faces of the sherd and the ink is worn 
on the face on the right side. 


Content: The start of the letter is abrupt, without the polite framework exhibited in 
letters to superiors (as seen in letter 1 above). The letter concerns a celebration at 
the topos of Apa Johannes, referred to here by name only, and the provision of wine. 
A topos of Apa Johannes occurs in several Theban texts: O.Crum 310 (mentioning a 
monk and identifying it as a topos), 482, 485 (identifying it as a ma “place”), Ad. 30 
(identifying it as a topos), and P. Mon. Epiph. 84 and 397 (mentioning an oikonomos).?? 
The letter is written from bishop Abraham to a priest, Ananias; it was therefore written 
at Deir el-Bahri, but was also returned and deposited there. 


Front 
[T wlopn men +wi- 
[ne] epok oYww 
[Nr]pqa)4 eana i- 

4 [w]annc mmo- 
N AYX[o-] 


59 See Papaconstantinou 2001, 118-119. 
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Back 
oc nal.?] 
EKXO Anti] 

8 upn egoa TA[^.-] 
C NANANIAC N- 
NPECB(YTEPOC) 2ITN à- 
BPA2AM neni- 

12 ck(onoc) 


1 ev 10 npecs ostr., npeofotepog 11-12 enick/ ostr., énioxomos. 


"HE Flirst, I g[reet] you. Please celebrate at Apa J[oh]annes. They sent to [...], as 
you said ‘Brilng] wine.’ Give it to the priest Ananias from bishop Abraham.” 


2 For this use of oÿww as a politeness marker in other Deir el-Bahri texts, see 
O.Crum 70.2 (oywu) NrAOKIMAze Mn2w8, “Please examine the matter”) and 
O. Brit. Mus. Copt. 2.22.1 (oywu) NrBwK EN2HT “Please go north”). 

3-4 Perhaps instead ı[w2]annc. 

6 The lost suffix pronoun should perhaps be reconstructed as w^ [i], the 1sg “to me". 

7 The speech marker, xe, has been omitted. 

12 Thereisa considerable gap between sigma and kappa, the reason for which is not 
clear. There does not appear to be damage to the surface here that the writer was 
avoiding; it is possible that he instead chose to fill the space at the bottom of the 
ostracon, but this is pure speculation. 


Fig.3: Letter from Bishop Abraham Concerning a Festival (O. Col.inv. 574), left = front, right = back. 
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3 Letter from Victor Concerning Papyrus (Fig. 4) 


O.Col.inv. 582 7.7 x 7.2 cm 590-610/620 
TM 320033 


Description: Limestone sherd, almost square and discolored in places. Apart from 
some small chips, the sherd is complete. The text is written on one face, apart from 
one word that is written on the back. 


Content: Address to a woman, Susanna, from Victor, this note accompanied the deliv- 
ery of papyrus. As itis written on limestone and is from a known figure, the priest Vic- 
tor,$? it was written at Deir el-Bahri and—as with letter 2 above—was also returned to 
the site. The ostracon is written in ‘Hand D' (following Crum’s identification of scribes 
at the monastery), that is, the monk David who acted as scribe for Victor." 


Front 
+ KATA OE ENTATN- 
TNNOOY €20YN MAT 
TNov eic NXAPTHC AN- 

4  C2AITd KATA OC NTATE- 
TNXOOC €IC 2HNE AN- 
KAA4 2[A]2THT Oy XAI 
2M MXOEIC TAAC 

8 NCOYCANNA 
21TN BIKTWP 


Back 
nnpec&yTepoc 
T 
1 katå 3 yaptng 4 xarà 10 npeoporepoc. 
“+ According to what you sent to me, now, here is the papyrus. We wrote it accord- 
ing to what you said, ‘Look, we placed it before me’. Farewell in the Lord. Give it 


to Susanna from the priest Victor. +” 


5  eu(u)neis unusual in Sahidic, in which 2uure is expected. 


60 For whom, see Garel 2016. 
61 Garel (forthcoming) examines David's hand. 
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5-6 Itis unclear if the writer has confused pronouns here. The switch to 1pl. pronouns, 
*we", suggests that this passage is direct speech, but the immediately following 
1sg. pronoun “me” is then incorrect. If reported speech, “you have placed it before 
me" would be expected. 

10 Despite the writing of this title in the middle of the ostracon, it should be read in 
conjunction with the name Victor, for which there was no space on the front. 


Fig. 4: Letter from Victor Concerning Papyrus (O.Col.inv. 582), left= front, right = back. 
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O.Sam.8 169-170 Fig. 5a and 5b 
O.Stras. 1.619 116 

Skeat/Turner 1968 122 fn.69 


Greek 

BGU 3.706 183 fn.3 

BGU 4.1054 133 

BGU 13.2215 183 fn.3 

Bi’r Samut inv.5018 177 

Bülow-Jacobsen 2011 129, 131 fn. 119, 136 

Cribiore 2006 126 fn. 94 

Cuvigny 2010, no.15 118-119 

Delattre 2010, no.1 125 fn.92 

Dreliosi-Irakleidou/Litinas 2009-2011 112 
fn.17 

Fournet 2003, 467, inv. M361 127 

Gallazzi 1988 126 fn. 92 

Immerwahr 1944 127-128 

Jouguet/Lefebvre 1904, 201-205 125 fn. 85 

tajtar 2006, 393-399, no. A1 122 

tajtar 2006, 399-403, no. A2 122 

tajtar 2006, 403-405, no. A3 117-118 

Lang 1976, 8-11, B1-B21 2fn.6 

Lenaerts 1975 125 fn. 88 

Lefebvre 1904 120 

Mastronarde 1982 128 fn. 108 

Mau/Müller 1962 124 

Milne 1908, no.2 124 fn.83 

Milne 1908, no.3 124 fn.82 

MPER N. S.18.77 124 fn. 82 

O.Bodl. 2.2181 116 with fn. 37 

O.Bodl. 2.2181-2189 116 

0.Bodl. 2.2182 116 with fn. 37 

O.Bodl. 2.2184 116 fn.37 

O.Bodl. 2.2185 116 fn. 37 

O.Bodl. 2.2187 116 fn. 37 

O.Bodl. 2.2188 116 fn. 37 

O.Bodl. 2.2191 126 fn.94 

O. Brit. Libr. inv. 5878 120 fn.55 

O.Brit. Mus. Copt. 1, p. 17, pl.13.3 2fn.9 

O.Chret.Chers. 4471 49 

O.Chret.Chers. 7461 49 

O.Claud. 1.126 133 fn. 121 

O.Claud. 1.179 124 fn.81 

O.Claud. 2.413 125 fn.85 

O.Claud. 2.415 124 fn. 83 
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O.Claud. 2.416 125 fn.86 

O.Claud. 4.786 133 fn.121 

O.Did. 24 130 fn.116 

0.Did. 25 130 fn.116 

O.Did. 30 descr. 130 fn.116 

O.Did. 62 130 fn.116 

0.Did. 126-129 130 fn.116 

0.Did.135 130 fn.116 

O.Did. 238 130 fn.116 

O.Did. 249 130 fn.116 

0.Did. 267 130 fn.116 

0.Did. 382 133 fn.121 

O.Did. 430 136 

OD. Did. inv. 445 130-136 

O.Diosinv.18 136 

O.Florida inv. 21 112, 127, 129, 132, 134 

O.Heid. 437 121fn.65 

O. Kellis 157 recto 124 fn. 81 

O.Leid. 1 123 

O.Leid. 2 116 

O.Maresha3 112 fn.17 

O.Maresha4 112 fn.17 

O.Masada 782 112 fn.17 

O.Masada 783 112 fn.17 

O.Mich. 3.1099 126 fn.94 

O.Narm.1.129 125 fn.84 

O.Petrie Mus. 21-31 (group A) 121fn.61 

O.Petrie Mus. 40, 41, 43, 45-49 (group B) 121 
fn. 61 

O.Sam.4 168-170 

O.Sam.5 169 

O.Sam.13 169 

O.Sarga 22 125fn.86 

O.Trim.1.60 51 

O.Trim.1.123 24 fn.30, 49 Fig.3 

O.Trim.1.287 51 

O.Trim.1.300 51 

O.Trim. 2.536 116 

O.Trim. 2.599 24 fn.30, 49 Fig.3 

O.Trim. 2.806+807 49,50Fig.4 

O.Xer. inv. 36 79 Fig. 6 

O.Xer. inv. 809 119 fn. 49 

O.Xer. inv. 810 119 fn. 49 

O.Xer. inv. 829 119 fn.50 

O.Xer. inv. 995 129, 136 

P.Aberd.14 117 fn. 42 

P.Bagnall10 124 fn. 83 

P.Berol. 12309 128 fn.110 

P.Berol. 12310 123 fn.73 

P.Berol. 12311 123 fn. 73 


P.Berol. 12318 123 fn. 73 

P.Berol. 12319 123 fn.73 

P.Fay.21 72-73 Fig. 3-4 

P.Gascou 16 2fn.9 

P.Gen.4.154 121fn.65 

Pap.Graec.Mag.4 113 fn.26, 114 fn.27 

Pap.Graec.Mag.7 113 fn.26 

Pap.Graec.Mag.12 113 fn. 24 

Pap.Graec.Mag. 36 113 fn.23 and fn. 25 

Pap.Graec.Mag. 46 113 fn.25 

P.Koeln 2.66 125 fn.84 

P.Leid.Inst.12 126 fn.92 

P.Louvrel4 201 

P.Louvrel5 193 fn. 46 

P.Louvrel 6 193 fn. 46 

P.Mon.Epiph. 598 120 

P.Mon.Epiph. 600 120 

P.Mon.Epiph. 622 116 

P.Naglun 2.16-17 120 

P.Naglun 2.18 121fn.66 

P.Oslo 2.15 114 

P.Oxy. 3.413 132 fn.120 

P.Oxy. 3.496 133 fn.121 

P.Oxy. 49.3500 133 fn.121 

P.Reinach Gr.1 128 

PSI 13.1300 128 

P.Vindob.Sal.1 117 fn.42 

P.Yale 2.131 117 fn.42 

Py/Adroher Auroux/Sanchez 2001, 
nos. 2932-2933 112 fn.18 

SB 14.11658 117 fn.42 

SB 28.17249 126 fn.92 

Sijpesteijn 1984 125 fn. 88 

Suppl.Mag. 2.58 recto 114-115 

Suppl.Mag. 2.67 115 fn.34, 116 

Suppl.Mag. 2.89 115 

Suppl.Mag. 2.97 113-114 

Ullman 1996, nos.1-2 121 

Verreth/Goldfus 1999 112 fn. 17, 125 fn. 90 


Hebrew 

Tappy 2016, nos. 45-46 50 
Arad nos.1-18 161 

Arad no.1 162 

Arad no.16 162 

Arad no.17 161fn.64 

Arad no.18 162 

Arad no.21 162 fn.67 

Arad no.24 162 fn.67 
Aradno.40 162 fn.67 


Hieratic 

Ashmolean Museum 1933.810 90 Fig.1 
Berlin P 9983-10000 94 fn.15 
Cairo CG 25216 91 Fig.2 

Cairo CG 25227 95 fn. 26 
Cairo CG 25237 95 fn.26 
Cairo CG 25241 95 fn.26 
Cairo CG 25670 95 fn.23 

DeM 1721 101 fn.67 

DeM 1725 101 fn.68 

DeM1781 101fn.69 

DeM1782 101fn.67 


2 Subjects, Persons, and Places 


Abbad (fort) 169,178 
Abnormal hieratic 96-97 
Abraham (bishop) 212, 220, 225-228 
Abu Garaish 165 
Abusir 94,97 
Abydos 95-96 
Aegeanarea 34,168 
Ahutab 149,151-154 
Amara West (Nubia) 95 
Amenemope, tomb of s. TT (=Theban Tomb) 29 
Amenhotep (draftsman) 102 
Amenhotep (high priest), tomb of 101 
Amenhotep Ill 98, 221 
Amenhotep, sanctuary of (Deir 
el-Bahri) 117-118, 122 
Amennakht (scribe) 100, 102 
Amheida s. Trimithis 
Amphora 32-45, 49, 169—172, 177, 179, 197, 
220-221 
— AE (-Egyptian amphora) 2/3 35 
- AE (=Egyptian amphora) 3 35, 37-38 
- AE (-Egyptian amphora) 4 38 
- Aegean (Cnidus) 168 
-Aswan 37-38, 42-43, 45, 218 
- Campania type Formiche 37 
— Cretan 37 
- Dressel 2/4 from Italy 37 
- Dressel 2/4 from Laodicea in Syria 37 
- Dressel 2/4 from the Mariout 37 
— Galois 4 37 
- Late Roman 1(LRA 1) 43, 51, 218 


2 Subjects, Persons, and Places — 241 


DeM 1783 
DeM 1785 
DeM 1787 101fn.68 

DeM 1796 101fn.69 

Louvre E 25320 92 Fig.3 
Strasbourg H 69 96 fn. 35 
Strasbourg H104 94 fn.17 
UC 31930 (= UCL 2) 95 fn. 26 
UC 31931 (= UCL1) 95 fn. 26 


101 fn. 69 
101 fn. 69 


Identity Marks 
Cairo CG 24105 100 Fig.4 


- Late Roman 7 (LRA 7) 42-43, 218, 221-222, 
225 

- New Kingdom 18th-19th Dynasty (Marl D 
andF) 218,221 

— North African 42 

— Pseudo-Aswan 42-43, 45, 218 

-Qena 221 

Ananias (priest) 227-228 

Andreas, dossier of 214 

Apa Apollo s. Monastery of Apa Apollo 

Apa Johannes s. Topos of Apa Johannes 

Apa Paul s. Monastery of Apa Paul 

Apa Phoibammon s. Monastery of Apa 
Phoibammon 

Aphrodite of the Desert (praesidium) 131,136 

Apollonopolis Parva/Qus 118, 216 

Arabic ostraca 189, 210 

Arad/Tel Arad 45, 51, 161-162 

Aramaic ostraca 90, 145—162, 165, 174 

Archaeological context/Find context 12-16, 
24, 26-27, 31, 33, 92-93, 126, 146, 172, 
178, s. also Findspot 

Aristophanes (scribe) 222 

Artorius Priscillus 37 

Assur ostracon 160-161 

Aswan/Assuan/Syene 33,145 

— ware/fabric 37-38, 42-45, 215, 218 

Athens 1-2, 50-51 

Ayn Manawir/Douch 96 


Babylon 161 
Bakchias/Kom Umm el-Atl 11, 34 
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Bawit 209 

Berenike 51, 129, 172, 178, s. also Edfu to 
Berenike Road, Koptos to Berenike Road 

Bir Alayyan (station) 178 

Bi'r Samut (fort) 165, 172-180 

Brush 159 

Buhen (Nubia) 94 


Capito (curator of Krokodiló), dossier of 37 

Carpentras stele 147 

Carthage 51,92 

Chersonesos (Crete) 49 

Christian Brittle ware/fabric 40 

Cleopatra ll 122 

Coins 

-in Bir Samut 177 

— in chronological context 26 

— in the House of Serenos, Amheida 20-21, 23 

- photography of 70,76 

Common ware/fabric 37-38, 40, 43, 48 

Convex/Concave sides 114-115, 128, 151-152, 
154—155, 159, 227 

Coptic ostraca 12, 34, 40-41, 43-45, 111, 114, 
116, 119, 121, 125, 186, 189, 210, 216, 220 

Cosconius (prefect) 37 


Dakhla Oasis 39, 44,96 

Dakhleh Oasis fabric system 40-41 

Darius the Great 147 

David (scribe) 220, 229 

Deir el-Bachit s. Dra Abu el-Naga 

Deir el-Bahri 94, 97—99, 211-213, 216-220, 
224-225, 227-229 

Deir el-Ballas 103 

Deir el-Medina 51, 91, 95, 97-101 

Deir el-Roumi 214 

Demotic ostraca and tituli picti 34, 39, 90, 96, 
165, 168-169, 171-172, 174-177, 183-205 

Deposition (primary) 14-15, 21, 92 

Didymoi/Khashm al-Minayah (praesi- 
dium) 36-38, 110, 115, 128-131, 136 

Dime s. Soknopaiou Nesos 

Dionysias 36 

Dios (praesidium) 118-119, 128 

Dios Polis (Eastern Thebes) 116 

Dipinti s. Jar inscriptions 

Djeme s. Medinet Habu 

Dockets s. Jar inscriptions 

Dra Abu el-Naga/Deir el-Bachit 96, 101, 
212-213, 216, 218, 223-224 


Draft/Copy s. Ostraca, Types of text 

Dump s. also Garbage, Rubble, Waste 

-ancient 22-24, 36-39, 42, 45, 48, 130, 165, 
174, 176, 178, 185, 188, 223 

- modern 34,185, 188-189 

Dura Europos (fort) 127 


Eastern Desert 36-39, 44, 51, 59—60, 110, 112, 
119, 128-130, 165-166, 169, 178 

Edfu/Tell Edfu 42-43, 94, 103, 112, 165, 172 

Edfu to Berenike Road 165, 172, 178 

Educational context/Schoolostraca 39, 40, 98, 
109, 111, 114, 121, 124-126, 128-129, 190, 
197-199, 205 

Egyptian Red Slip A 42-43, 218 

Egyptian Red Slip B 42 

El-Amarna 95 

Elephantine 

El-Lisht 95 

Elyasib 161-162 

Epiphanius s. Monastery of Epiphanius 

Euhemeria 36 


43-45, 94, 124—125, 145-162 


Fabric (classification and study) 33, 40-41, 
44-49, 52, 218, 221, 224 

Fayum 33-36, 39, 44-45, 51, 96, 110-111 

Findspot/Find location 14, 26, 146, 148, 165, 
178, 185, 189, 196-197, 211-212, 214, 
216-217, s. also Archaeological context 

Format/Shape of ostraca 24, 32, 39-40, 
44-45, 47, 48-49, 51, 92-94, 113-114, 
130, 196 

-(re)shaping 49, 51, 92-93, 130 

Frange 

-cellof 212, 216 

- ceramic/pottery assemblage 42, 43 

— dossier of 41, 43-45, 213-215, 218, 220 

- use of limestone 218 


Garbage 11, 159, s. also Dump, Rubble, Waste 

Gournah 42 

Great Oasis 41, 44, 110 

Great Theban Revolt 174, 178 

Greek ostraca 18, 34, 36, 38-40, 44, 49, 51, 
90, 96, 109-136, 165, 168-169, 172, 174, 
186, 189, 197, 199, 210, 220-221 


Hatshepsut, temple of 98, 211 
Hawara 34 
Heliodoros 175-176 


Helwan 94 

Herculaneum 16, 61, 81 

Hermonthis 212,216 

Hermopolis 145, 155—156 

Hieratic ostraca 39,51, 90—103, 111, 189, 199, 
s. also Abnormal hieratic 

Hieroglyphic ostraca 90, 93, 95, 102, 189 

Horemheb, tomb of 95 

Hut-Repit, temple of 183, 187-205 


Identity marks 93, 99-101, 103 
Image processing 

—for infrared 83-84 

- with DStretch 61-62, 77-79 
Inscriptions, photography of 
-incised 59, 63, 76 
-red-paint 61-62, 77-78 

Italy 37 


Jar inscriptions (labels) / Dipinti / Dockets / Tituli 
picti 33, 37, 40, 90, 92-93, 95, 98-99, 165, 
168-171, 174, 177-179, 189, 197-198, 204 

Jar stopper 24-25, 39, 48, 51 


Kanais (fort) 178 

Karanis/Kom Aushim 12-14, 16, 34, 36, 126 

Karnak 96, 213 

Kellis/Ismant el-Kharab 12-13, 39-40, 44-45 

Kharga Oasis 40,96 

Kom es-Sultan 95 

Koptos 36-38, 129-130, 133, 135, s. also 
Koptos to Berenike Road, Koptos to Myos 
Hormos Road 

Koptos to Berenike Road 36, 38, 129-131, 
135-136 

Koptos to Myos Hormos Road 36-37, 135, 178 

Kos/Apollonopolis Parva/Qus 118 

Krokodilö/Al-Muwayh (praesidium) 36-37, 178 

Krokodilopolis 36 


Lahun 94,97 

Laodicea in Syria 37 

Latin ostraca 36,38,51 

Limestone ostraca 41-42, 51-52, 89-97, 100, 
103, 109, 119-120, 122, 209-211, 213, 
216-220, 224, 227, 229 

— in Deir el-Bahri 97, 216-220, 224 

- photography of 60 

Literary ostraca s. Ostraca, Types of text 

Liturgy 120-121 
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Lycia 169 


Magdola 36 

Mariout 37-38 

Marsa Alam 165 

Maximianon (praesidium) 36, 38, 110, 112, 127 

Medamoud 43 

Medinet Habu/Djeme 12, 41, 100, 211-224 

Melas (scribe) 174-175 

Mesopotamia 13 

Military fort/praesidium s. Abbad, Aphrodite 
of the Desert, Arad, Bi'r Samut, Didymoi, 
Dios, Dura Europos, Kanais, Krokodiló, 
Maximianon, Persou, Phoinikon 

MMA 1152 (Hermitage) 41, 43, 213, 224 

Monastery of Apa Apollo 209 

Monastery of Apa Paul 212, 216 

Monastery of Apa Phoibammon 211-212, 216 

Monastery of Epiphanius/TT 103 41, 120-121, 
211-213, 216-219 

Mons Claudianus 36, 38, 51, 59, 67, 77, 129 

Multispectral Imaging (MSI) 71, 80-81 

Mut al-Kharab 96 

Myos Hormos s. Koptos to Myos Hormos Road 


Nagada 216 

Naqlun 36, 120 

Narmouthis/Medinet Madi 34-36, 111, 115-116 
Nekhen/Hierakonpolis/Kom el-Ahmar 93 
Nespakashuty, tomb of (TT312) 97 

Nile Valley 41, 110 

North Africa 42, 51 


Oasis Red Slip ware/fabric 40 

Ostraca (definition and classification) 1-2, 
89-90, 92-93, 98, 111, 213 

Ostraca, dossier 165, 224 

-ofAndreas 214 

- of Capito 37 

—ofFrange 41, 43—45, 213-215, 218, 220 

— ofPayba 174-177 

— of Pisentius 220 

Ostraca from outside Egypt 2, 110-112, s. also 
Assur ostracon, Buhen (Nubia), Carthage, 
Chersonesos (Crete), Samaria (Palestine), 
Rhodos 

Ostraca, photography of 

-incised 63 

-limestone 60 

- peculiarities 67, 69, 75, 79 
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Ostraca, Types of text/Content 

-account 34-35, 38-40, 43, 94-96, 99, 111, 
114, 145, 189-192, 194—195, 198-200, 202, 
210 

—beerostraca 196-197, 204 

— contract 40, 210, 214 

- draft/copy 42, 98, 109, 122-123, 128, 149, 
161, 198, 201, 205, 214 

— identity marks 93, 99-101, 103 

- letter 22, 36-37, 39-42, 44, 49, 111, 
122-123, 145-162, 174-176, 197-198, 201, 
205, 209-210, 214, 219-220, 225-230 

- list 34-35, 40, 43, 49, 94, 98-99, 124-126, 
136, 145, 189, 192-196, 200, 203, 210, 222 

- literary 90, 91, 95-98, 101-102, 109-136, 
185, 199 

- magic 97, 112-116, 125, 190, 197, 199, 205 

- medicine/medical recipe 109, 115-116, 123 

-name-ostraca 34, 45, 101, 196-197, 200, 204 

- oracular response/chresmologies 117-119 

— order of delivery 22, 38, 49 

— owner's mark (in jar inscriptions) 99, 168, 
171, 178, 197, s. also Identity marks 

— pictorial 34, 39, 51, 89-90, 93, 95, 97-99 
(pictograms), 101-102, 189 

-receipt 40, 45, 111, 189, 197-198, 204, 210, 
215, 220-223 

— religious, magical and astronomical 190, 197, 
199, 201, 205 

—school s. Educational context 

-tag 24, 25, 39, 45, 48-49 

-tallies 93, 95, 102 

-taxreceipt 40, 215, 220-223 

— word-list 98, 124-126 

Ostracism 1-2, 51, 90, 111 


Palestine 45, 51, 112, 145, 161-162 

Papyri, photography of 

— background choice 71-74 

-carbonized 60-61, 75, 81 

-treated by Piaggio-method 60 

-under glass 60, 68, 70, 74 

Parchment, photography of 61, 80-81 

Payba (scribe) 174-177 

Pepi Il, pyramid complex of 96 

Persou (praesidium) 36 

Pharaonic sherds, later reuse 218, 220-224 

Philadelphia/Kom el-Kharaba el-Kebir 35-36, 
51, 123 

Philoteris 36 


Phoinikon (praesidium) 36 

Photography, infrared 60-61, 67, 69, 75, 
77-83 

Pisentius, dossier of 220 

Pompeii 16 

Pottery (sherds used as ostraca) s. also 
Amphora 

-bowl 35, 43, 49, 50 

— cooking pot 40, 49 

- jar, storage 35, 40, 158 

-jug 40 

-keg/siga 40-41 

-lid 40, 43 

-plate/dish 43 

Psate (scribe) 221 

Pseudo-script 99,101 

Ptolemy II 178 

Ptolemy Ill Euergetes 174, 176-178 

Ptolemy IV Philopator 174, 176-178 

Ptolemy VI Philometer 122 

Ptolemy VII 122 

Ptolemy XII 187-189 


Ramesses II 101 

Ramesses III 90, 101-102, 223 

Ramesses IV 100-102 

Ramesseum 41, 98, 213 

Reed pen 158-159 

Reflectance Transformation Imaging 
(RTI) 63-64, 71, 76-77 

Rubble/Rubbish heap 185, 188, 196, 211, s. 
also Dump, Garbage, Waste 


Samaria (Palestine) 50 

Samut North 165-171, 178 

Saqqara 94,96 

Schoolostraca s. Educational context 

Scribes professional/official 89, 97—101, 158, 
185, 200, 220-224, s. also Amennakht, 
Aristophanes, David, Melas, Payba, Psate, 
Wennefer 

Senmut, tomb of 98 

Senusert lll 94 

Serapias, letter of 128 

Serenos 22 

-houseof 18-24 

Seti l, temple of 42 

Setill 101 

Sheikh Abd el-Qurna 218-219 

Smaragdus/Sikayt 61-62, 78 


Sohag 183,187-205 

Soknopaiou Nesos/Dime 16, 17, 33-36, 45, 
183-187, 190-205 

Stratigraphy/stratigraphic 12, 14-18, 20, 
22-26, 34, 36, 39, 130, 168, 177-178, 180, 
189 

Susanna (correspondent of Victor) 229 


Tanis 96 

Tebtynis/Kom Umm el-Boreigat 34-36, 197 

Theadelphia 36 

Theban Area/Thebes 33, 37, 41-44, 90, 
93-103, 120, 158, 209-225 

TT (=Theban Tomb) 29 41, 212-214, 216-220, 
s. also Frange 

TT (=Theban Tomb) 85 41, 213, 224 

TT (=Theban Tomb) 87 224 

TT (=Theban Tomb) 95 213, 224 

TT (=Theban Tomb) 233 224 

TT (=Theban Tomb) 223 224 

TT (=Theban Tomb) 390 224 

TT (=Theban Tomb) 103 s. Monastery of 
Epiphanius 

TT (=Theban Tomb) 312 97 

Thutmosis Ill, temple of 98, 219 

Tituli picti s. Jar inscriptions 
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Topos of ApaJohannes 227-228 

Topos/Church of Saint Mark 41, 212-213, 
216-220, 224 

Trimithis/Amheida 14, 16-25, 39-41, 45, 47, 
49-51 

Tsié (sister of Frange) 43, 45 


ValleyoftheKings 93,96, 99 
Valley of the Queens 99 
Victor (correspondent of Susanna) 229-230 


Wadial-Jarf 94 

Wadi Gawasis 94 

Waste 15, 20, 22, 24, 38-39, s. also Dump, 
Garbage, Rubble, 

Wax tablets, photography of 59, 63-65, 70, 76 

Well 25, 39, 48-49, 136, 172-173, 175-176 

Wennefer (scribe) 101 

Western Desert 17, 33, 39, 110 

Women in ostraca 194, 200, s. also Ahutab, 
Serapias, Susanna, Tsié 


Xeron (praesidium) 119, 129 


YHW, temple of 145, 147 


